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• SUMMARY • ► ' 

• # ' This report presents and discusses the largely quantitative results - 
of 'two surveys conducted in January and April. 1977 in the Ivory Coast. 

In Chapter I, the three main research objectives are explainq^d-. 
First we wanted to assqs the impact the Tele Pour Tous programs (hereafter \. 
called TPTi especially on the rural audience. 'Trhe'3e TV programs are pro-^ 
duced and *brc3(adcast by the Out-of -^School Educational Departinen€ of t:he 
Ivorran Ministry of Primary and Television Education. Th^ir impact was def inied . 
in terms^ of av;aren^ss ( sensibilisation ) , learning smd action^. Secondly^ we 
wanted to'obtain i/eliable information about the socio-economic characteristics 
of the TPT audieh^e and thSir viewing pattens. Thirdly, we ' wanted ^:o deter-. 

iCiine %.he att^jltudes of/the TPT audience cpnceming TFT programs and to explore 

■• . • 

their opinions about the benefits and beneficiaries of the programs. In ^ 

order" to devl^op .these resea^cli objectives an ovei^iew is provided of the 

prij^ipal findings and conclusions of previous research dealing with the ), . * 

operation cind ef fleets of ^he TPT project. These findings point to the limited 

■ • ■ ■ ^ ^- K 

reach and ef fectiveness'^f the TPT programs. There remains disagreement, 

* ' ■ ' • ' 4' 

however, on a number of aspect? of thfe entire TOT operation and the fun^tion--^|^ 

'"^ng of the TV in .the village context, a disagreement the present reporO^rieb 

to reconcile. • \ ' ' ' 

In Chapter II we explain why the original qua,si-experimental res^ea<^ch 

design was abandoned, what sample procedurje v*as utili^'ied ^nd howi the. actual " ^ 

field purveys wer^- carried out. Twenty-two viMages .spread oyer the tfhree . 
^ major: climatic zones of the'c6ufttry were selected. Sixteen villagesj|ad a ^ 
^ primary school with TV recfeption, '6 did not.* The lattq^r were to serve. ^ a 

"coijiparison groyp", when .measuring the impaot: of - two.TV. ^series on amimal 

^ Sum i . : ' ' . 




husbandry and vaccination. These. TPT programs were scheduled in th 
in between the two surveys. Un^fortun^t^ly, the vaccination serie 
never broadcast. Stratified quota-^jan^ipling with sex,^ age and TV watcJwJ 
as main quota criteria was used to select about 30 individual respondent?^ 
in the TVj villages and 20 In the'nonTTV villages ! in /January as well as iivj^f 

Individual questionnaires measuring .the- different ctspects of Jjjt 
the research objectives were administered by a totial of 18 ijesearchers," 
who had different amounts of research training. Other questionnaires 
dealing: with the cjeneral village context, village d^elopment probJ,ems> TPT 
watchi^ig, i^nd moderji livestock raising activities 'w^re administered to the 
Vi'l^ni|fQ. "^hief 5, the school direc?.tcfs and TPT animators, and the agents of 
the SODEPRA (the government * livestock agency). 

• In order to provide a general context for the interpretation of 
e -research results. Chapter III gives a description of the characteristics 
of the sample villages emfl the individiialT^espondents. The' pic^wre that 
emerges m the J^irst part shows that objectively and subjectively most of 
the yi'tlciges experience severe development problems, as' illustrated by the ^ 
absence of health 'facilities, safe water supplies and decent housing. * TV 
village^. do not differ ver^ much fa^om non-TV villages^ The latter are 
cHaracterized by more difficult accessibility than the former in terms of • 
proximity to a town ^ and road conditions. It. also appears that the de^lopment 
problems are of a /structural natxire, and that the TPT programs cannot b^ 
expecited to ^significantly alter these conditions.'- The-second paort of Chapter 



III describes /che differences between the theoretical sample distribution 

^ ■ ■ ) ■ • " • 

and the distribution of the - Jandary and April samples, with re^ ggfct to a number 
of irtdepei^dent variables glich as sex, age, religion, social status, education 

, Sum li 



and income, which, in later chapters, are related to certain dependent 
varikbleff such as TV^ or TPT watching, TPT rc^call and impact ^nd perceptions 
of TPT benefits'. Particular Pattentipn is devoted to the variable "individual 
income" and its measurement. We indicate that the colmmonXy used income 
measures are crude and sometimes inapprt^pri^te. Therefore we are convinced 
of the necessity to ^improve the theory and measurement of ca^h income in the* 
African c|[>ntext. ^ ^* 

The central issue of TV and TPT watching and df the audiences Of . 
■' ' , ■ • ^ • > 

both qeneral TV and particular TPT programs is discussed in Chapters IV and 

V. Ch^ipter IV deals^with the general ^TV watching, while Chapter V C52>ncen- 

trates on the characteristics and habits of, the TPT spectators. It is 

■ • . • ■ ' - 

observed that even in villages without a TV school there are people who watch 

TV - tilbugh iirregularly - mostly while they pay a visit to relatives in the 

urban areas. As far as TV and TPT in TV villages is concerne<^, the data 

^ ' ' ■ ■• r 

suggest the following: - - ^ / 

(1) OnlJy* a limited proportion of the rural adult population - ^ 
the main target audience x>f the TPT progranjs - has access to a TV receiver. 
'kt present only about d, BOp villaqes out of an estimate^l total ot 8,000 
villages have a priroaty school tequipped with TV sets, Px^ivate, TV ownership 
r^inains the exception in, the rural axeas.- , " . 

(2) ' In the best of all situations only 10 percent of the potential 
rural audience is ^xposed to the TPT programs. . 

(3) - A considerable number of TV/TPT spectators are likely to be 
-more- interested in .the general TV programs' th^n in the TPT programs. ; ^ 

(4) A certain niamber of TV^schools open their doors also on other 
evenings tha^ on the two TPT evenings aUone, thus attracting more spectators 

I fbr the regular TV programs.' ' ^ ^' \ 



(5) kni)ne wa^ or another the various socio-economic and cultural 

■ ' 

groups are represented among the T\>/TPy spectators. The large majority ofn 
them eure younger men, without much cash income and without any fprmal ^ 
schooling. However, e^me socio-economic groups are' mor^ prone to watch TV/ 

T?T than; others: Ycfung men who fall in the "^lighfer income brackets ^ncj with 

.' " ^ - ^ n 

<?('•■••■' * ~ ■ ' 

some formal education shoV a tendency to attend in greater numbers than 

their total vfjeight in the village population would* suggest . , ^ . 

.(6) the TV/TPT spectators are characterized by the irregularity • 



ofl their viewing habits*^ They form an "open" audience without a core or . 

* . . . ' ■ 

leadea;. The term "viewing group>" is iiiappropriate because^ there is no^ 

significant regulcir aiidience.^ . V * * <v 

(TT 'fe'ven -if village -schools are opened for TPT, .only in'ajTfew 
cases does adequate animation take place. \^ ^ 

(rf) Anirhation sessions are cheuracterized by a formal V^^in^^Y 
school pedagog^^whichMj^^ prepare for or induce to collective "decision- ^ 
making* and action. . . ^ 1 ' 

T^is la^^point forms a pArtial explanation ^or the' J^ck of impact 
discussed. ^>Chapter V\r. ' The survey data indicate that among the small number 
of TPT spec^ator^ some sensitization ijrapact can^be discu3S!?d. We find that; 
roost of the^ectatprs rememb^ clearly the TPT Iprograms on "agriculture." > ■ 

. ■ r • . V ^ ) ' '.V 

cmd "wdter". The prescriptions of the TPT programs on "^credit and saving 

are the best retained. The Water Series progralas were integi^ated into a *. ^ 

7 - / • ; ■ ■ ' ( 

•^national can^aign and dealt with issues of primordial importance to the 
village populatioK- The various progr^s on "agriculture" have the same . 
, relevance ^ut are shorter^ serif's and do no't form parts of on-going campaigns. 
The tredit and savings"'' pjt^ograms. had a very attraptive form apd were rfepe^ed 
several times. These programs illustijate 'the characteristics of "successful" 

t ' . ' Sum iv * 



TPT programs: (1) relevancy for the p^ential audience; ' (2) attractive form 
*^ith which* the spectator cati identify, and (M'a large /numbier of broadcasts 
and/or reruns .in 'a ^ more or ^less ^sequential. orde«<. 7^ . , ' - 

contrast to th^ attainment of thjfe sensitization objective the 
TPT action objective is' not reached. Da t;^' show that there are few accom- 
pljr«he4 -actions resulting 'from watching and discQssing the- TPT programs. . •] •* 
it is clear that few «(fct ions have been started. The little "action . » 
impact"- there is rentains on'the level of "decisions" and "intentions." 

Chapter ^11 discusses the ^act Ibli^t* almost all the TV/TPT specta- ^ 
tors perceive television as a truthfiil medium, which ac cording j^^to >ialf the 
respor^depts deals with important village development prbblems. This positive 
attitude is en^)hasized by the rather general opinion that* TV se^rves the purpose 
of instruction* and not- onlj entertainment. For half the respondeiTts this ' 
"instruction" consists of "learning to live like those in the city". EfJt)e- 
cially the^oung male spectators are perceived to 1>e ther prime benef iciairi§s 
• of the TPT programs, Thes^. and otTier elements indicate that the outside 

^ ^ J ^ ' ' ^ . ' 

"modem" world is not immediat^ely reg2p:ded with suspicion but is considered 
to, be of value for the whole village. ' ♦ \^ 

In the fii\al "Chapter w6 conclude thft the Ivoriem Out-of-Schpol . 
Educational Televison project works, though minimally and inefficiently. Jhe. 
re^^ch an^ effect of the TPT programs copl<^( be improved' by modifying their 

; ••• • ...^ y\ 

form, content and ffeception.' This conclusion provides the basis fo?: some 
•*e3kplanations why the system does not-^operate as -It i& supipsea to/^and for 
recommendations to increase its ef feptiveness. ^ ^- y . ^ 
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INTRODUCTIOH. 

This repbrt contains the methodology, the results and the conclu- 
sions of two surveys undertaicen in January and' April 1977 in 22 villages / 
among 600 respondents in the Ivory -Coast. It is one of the last reports 
resulting from an effort 'to evaluate the' operation and impact of the 
Ivorian Out-of -School Education Project, started in 1973 . • 
r* ► Tlie major objective of the 1977 surveys was to determine the impact 

of the Tele pour Tdus TV programs for rural adults by means of individual 
interviews instead of usi;ig, other research techniques adopted in previous 
research and reported in Benveniste (1977), Grant and Seya (1976) and Lenglet 
(1976). But there were other research objectives dealing with the TPT 
audienc^ and its perceptions of the TPT programs • ^ 

The rather voluminous size of the .report is due to the fact that 
there are various potential audiences with different interests; In the first 
place, there is the Government of the Ivory Coast; The Ministry of Primary 
Education and Educational Television and the Out-of -School Education 
Department of this Ministry want to know about the overall effectiveness of 
the TeJLe pour Tdus and about the' elements that need improvements and modi- 
fication. The second audience group consists of the U. S. Agency for Inter- 
national Development which sponsored the present research, and of other- 
international agencies. Their interests lie not only in the overall per- 
form£mce of the. project but also in the assessment to what extent similar 
operations could be effectively launched elsewhere. The third audience group 



These reports are/^included in Appendix 




Intro i f ^ 

10 



comprises €he Evaluation Service of the Ivorian Ministry of Primary Education 

and Educational Televison., the Academy for Educational Development, Inc., and 

the Institute for Communication Research of Stanford University who in onq 

way or' another were closely involved in the execution of "the out-of-school - 

education evaluation contract; They as well as other research institutions . 

4re, of- course, also j-nterested in the final results and. cor»clusio;is of ^the 

evaluation research but they need to know too about the methodology,' research . 

decisions and survjey conditions in order to enlarge their knovledge and. ' - ' 

experience' with field research ±n an .African context and t<5 :impr<5^e future • 

^ ■ ■ 

research projects. 

Had thik'^^rfeport been written/ for only one of the audience groups 

r 

mentioned, it could have been shorter s^nd could have concentrated on the par- 
ticular interests of the "specific readers. Because there are different potential 
readers we were obliged to go into details in each section. 

Therefore the reader only interested in the research conclusions and 
recommendations is referred to Chapter VIII, Those sealers who want to know 
in more detail about the research results should also read Chapters IV, V, VI 
and'^VII. The characteristics of the general TV and the Tele^pour Toua audience 
and their viewing habits are discussed in Chapters IV and V. The irtpact of , 
the Tele pour Tous programs in Chapter VI, and the audience perceptions of the 
- Tele pour Tous programs and their potential benefits in Chapter VII. 

For those readers interested in the methdology of organizing the 
field surveys. Chapter 11 is of importance. 

In order to gain a better understanding of any of these chapters 
the reader is advised to read also Chapter I in which the objectives of the 
surveys are formulated and the link between these surveys and previous research 
is made, • 

Intro a I 6 



, '\ bue to factors discussed iii the first' chapters- of thfe report the 
findings cannot on a strict statistical basis be generalized to the whole 



e 



country. We are,, however, confident 'that the results report?e*d provla'p a -t 
realistic image of the operation "^rtd effects of the Tele .-pour Tous broadcasts,. 

' • ' ' ' - ' * ' ' . ? 

t)ie.. attractiveness and effectiveness of which §eem 'to, be cSeclining over the 
last year. , ' \ ^ - . ^ . 

^he field res^rch Was carried out by Mireille-Etaix, Lamii^ Gbato, 
Gnohite Okdubi Eilaise,. StepherAGr^nt, -ifonan Kdu^dio Gregoi-re^ Etieri K^uramani, 
Frans Lenglet, Yao N'Goran, Lisk N'Diaver, TanohTOuassa, Pierre ^Thizier Seya, 
'Joseph ^ Yap and Fa us tin Kouadjo Yao 6f "the Service d ' Evaluation./ ' Albidi an ^ and 
the.following i>ine ACRIS: ^Abokan Pierre, Assi Mamb^' Leon, Diop Mamadou Moustaj 
Fe Gaston, Koffi LoukoU Luc, Kouassi "^ibi Mathurin, Sarka Fako Gdor^es, TouKian 
Koffi, and Yelakan Kone ^orbert. Coding of the interview data was done by mani 
of the same researchers, and coding advice was given by^J^n Broadhurst; of the 
Service Autonome des Etudes Generales de Ja Planifidatiorl et de la Statistigue 
of the Ministry of ^ducation, Abidjan. Basic statistical computer analyses 

were performed using the SPSS program.* Computer advice wis r^c^-ved ^f rom 

■ • -• ? ^. 

Robert Hornik and Peter Spain of tfie Institute for Communication Research,, 

.* ' ' 

Stanford University. .Graphics were done JDy Jean Ahou^ Setfvice d' Evaluation, 

Abidjan. Emile McAnany of tl^e Institute for Communication Research was the 

research' supervisor. ' - ' .ft 

^ The:sujFvey results could only be obtained thanks to the valuable ' 

collaborationJpt those met/tioned above and to the many Sub-Prefects, Priipary , 

School Inspectors, primary schogl directors and teachers, and the chiefs and 

inhabitants of th^22 villages where we worked. 

Mireille Etaix 
Frans Lenglet 

November, .1977 



* Nie, NOrman, et al. Statistical Package for the Socijkl Sciences . New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1975 (secbnd edition). " ~ ' ■ 
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vSURVEY OBJECTIVES AND. RESULTS OF PREVIOUS' RESEARCH 



Thetrprincipal survey objectives .^ 



?^]^'the past^two years the .Evaluatic^ Service has uhdertaken^several 
studies to assess the process^ and the effects of the, Tele pour^ous ^TV 
-ptogrcims; hereafter call-ed TPT. ' The results of 'this r^esearch have bfeeit pub- ^ 
lished *in a njimber 6f reports . ^he conditions under which these ^tudies y^. 
were carried out constrained theit scope ^nd depth, and it was decided tKat' 
' a major effort should be made to, increase the , understanding 'of the ope^-ations 
and the impact of the TPT programs,. -Ve. were partiqi^arly interested In the 
impact among the rural population, mainly because the so-called "rural mass" 
is, acbording to official T&^ docurrt^nts, the prime target group of the UPT 
progreuns, • J . ^ 

Once. or twice a. week, after the evening news, the Tele pour Tous 
ot TV for Everybody ^programs are broadcast. Aimed at the out-of-school 
audience grtjup- of maiinly illiterate adults and youth «4?h the rtiral as well as 
urban areas they carry information related to such diverse issues as health 
care and nutrition, rural housing, cooperatives, folklore, ^civics, livestock 
.breeding and savings. The TP*T progreons ,are either cast in a dramatic or in 
a 'more didactic^ mold. B]^t the 2rPT films aje always shot on location in the 



villages. The commentary of the telecJasts is m French, the offico^al Ian- 
guage of the Ivory Coast> . , . 

The TPT broadcasts can he received by approximately 200,000 
private T\^ owners , as . well as by the approximately 1,800 TV schools, of 
which about 1,300 are located i^. small villages. In the TV schools there 
is supposed to be an animator, one of the local prinvary gc>)<^l ^^achers',- 
who animates a viewing group of people who watch tha TPT /programs together. 



After the TV program a group discussion is supposed ^tp take place about 
which lessons can be derived from them. Thte films made 'in collaboration 
'With other ministries and agencies q^cerned with (i:ural) development issues. 

Fo^^he survey, the results o-f which are presented and disp^us^ed 



in thi^ report, ambitious initial goals were formuLefted., It should b^ 



r 



added immediately that the final res-ults. f^ll short of fe^ie^ original intenr ' 
tions and expectations. * . ' ' - ^ ^' . > . 

• . Three .^inclpaL*^^ were to be -pursued: , 

^ ' -1. To cisse3^' thg impact: of the TPT- programs on the TPT' audience, 

/ ■ . . , . • ^ ■ . • • • 1, _ ' 

in terms -of awareness ( sensibilisation ) , learning and. 

^ behavioral change or' action. 

• • V ^ 

^ 2. TO obtain reliable information about the composition of the/ • 

TPT audience , cibout the viewing pattern of those who watch ^ 

TV or TPT,, and about the rea^pns why people watch or dp jiot 

" ^ ' ■ * >■ . ' 

watch TV or TPT. / 

^ ' ■■ ■ / . ■ 

3. To assess the attitude of the TPT aucjience concerning TPT* 
itself, thJl actual programming, and to explore their opinion 
' about 'the benefitrS and the beneficiaries of tile out-of-^chool { 

TV programs. ; ■ ^ ' 



IiJ previous studies the basic TPT objectives were identified: 
- ■ ■ - . ' ' '. 

1. sensitization or awareness creation, 

2. knowledge transmission ' ^ ♦ 

3. behavioral change or action. ■ ^ ' 

Because the majority of TPT programs have A so-called sensitization objective 
the attitude change concerning the theme of a TPT program would be an impor:- 
tant effect among the audience. An illustration of this is the incireased 
awareness among the rural TPT sp^ttators the problems with respect to a 



safe water' supply, ' Some TPT prograJns aim* also a.t transmitting some f^inda-", ' 



mental krjowledge/ (for i/nstance, the relationship'.ljfetweep microbes in ^ the 



watQr and waterBorrjr diseases) or "more 0ractical\^how-to-d6 information; (for 
examffl«\< with^^at kind of materials a/id in what way to .cQnstruft a latrine) . 



^ J ■ • 

iqcitmg. 



'The thi^d impadt category is the effect af changing behavior or inciting to 

action. Behavior change is illustrated by, drinking only purified water, 

while' this precaution was. rio€ taken before having viewed the TV program . 

Action .relates/ for e5fample,*to communal village action t9 collect money 

and to start the procedure of constructing a modern we^^* in the village 

' . ■ ^ , - '"'•^ . * • 

instead of relying on the traditional waterhole. 

Although there was more or less reliable information about the 

: » . 4 

socio-econonac characteristics of the TPT spectators it was thought that 
a large-scalte survey, under more controlled condition? than usual, couUd 
add important new data in order to confirm (or not) certain piatterns observed 
In the past. , V 

Before eScplaining the research design and methodology with which 
the research objectives were to be pursued, we want to discuss some of the 
^previous research findings which could elucidate th^ important questions, 

■-.-■>'-•* ' . ' • . ' " • 

1.2. ReMfats o^ .previous research 

I.2.I. In troduction 

Since the present study occurred at the end 'of a three-year research 

\ » " - . 

period, it stee^ necessary -to present first a list of the results, of previous 
studies wh^h served as a starting point for our reflections. The results 
pjfesentedvhere are exoerpted fr6m five major reports dealing with TPT since 

n : ' ■ ■ ^ 

itB Creation* In the follow'J.ng paragraphs these reports will be referred to 
bj^ their authors. 



1.2.2. Five research reports * , ^rf^. \ ^ ^' " '~ . 

*^he*' f^Lr^t report, by Kaye and Lenglet (19J5) , titled A Reporj^^ • 
on Out-of-School Television in the Ivory Coast Ijefore and during its First 

Qpegational Year, 1974-1975 , dealt in particular with the original objec- - 

, ^ , ^ . ' I* 

,tives,rthe organization, , and the prog^anuning of T^^T^ ' It also considered - 
• on the basis of quantitative research, literature study arid personal : 
observation - the recruitment, the motives and preferences o^^thef TPT j ^ 
spectators, smd TRT's impact. '" V . " , ' 

■ ) - . ' ' ^ . • ■ ■ ■ 

Tbe^econd report by Fritz (1976) was"based on the analysis of 
*data gathered by the TPT feedback system. This system operates through 

. t ^ . ■ ^ , • ' ■ 

weekly reports completed and returned by a sample of TPT animators who report 
on attendance figures, reception conditions and other aspects ofc the TPT 
sessions. The report titled Le Pub,ric Atteint par Tele pour Tous ( The , * 
Public Inched by TPT ) presents in a quantitative fashion results concerning 
audience size, audience composition, viewing pattern, and aspects of the 
animation situation and the animator that influence TPT attendance for the 
year 197S-76. ' ' 

The third report. The impact of 25 Television Programs on Water, 
Produced. and Broadcast by the Ivorian Out-of-School Education Project , . 
written by Lenglet (1976), deals with the effects of two TV series on the 
dangers of polluted water. Quantitative deeta collected in 40 villages are 
presented, and the sti^dy discusses the objectives of the TV programs and 
their development, the composition and the regularity of the audience, and 
the intact in terms, of awareness, knowledge and action. 
* . The fourth report was published simultaneously with and accompanies 

,the third report. Written by Grant and Seya (1976) and titled ^yisits to 
- Twenty-Three Villages to Determine the Impact of the Water Series Produced 
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by the Ont-of-School TV 'D^partrngfit, N^|^er D^^rifoer ^975 , t^e report 



discusses the .results of semi-directive interyi^^^^^^ith* groups of villagers 

ixnators, Sections deal with the attitudes, perf:eption and interests 
of tKe» peasants vis a vis TPT, their, viewing habits, and the impact of the 
TV prb^aihs . • ' • ^ J 

The fifth study was undertaken by Benvehiste {T976)'' in four _ 
Villages. Based on participant observation and semi -directive interviews 

• • ■ , ■ 4^ ' . 

with more them 100 villagers, it is titled, Vhe Reception and Animation of . 

' \ . ■ • — ' ' 

Out-of-School Educational Television Programs in the lyory Coast; a Case 

Stud/ of Four Villages . It presents detailed information about all the' 

aspects and conditiorts of TPTj['animation: prior information and notification 

p2u:ticipation^ reception, discussion, animation and decisions and action, 
1,2,3*, Results . ' ^' • 

'When ^reading the principal results listed below, the reader should 

- ^ 

bear in mind that each statement, once detached from its context, could be 
viewed as a general truth. It is imjpossible to remind the reader each time 
that the statement must be interpreted within its specific and partial 
context. It must also be borne in mind that none of the studies mentioned 
attempted to collect data which were to be representative for all the TPT 
villages, TPT spectators and TPT animators in the entire country. All 
studies concentrated on the essential aspect of the effectiveness and impact 
of the TPT operation. Given' this^^esearch objective and the research condi- 
tions most data are of a qualitative nature, t and miist be interpreted as p:.-" 
such. The results of the five reports are organized in the following cate- 
gories: 

1. audience composition ». 

2, before and after TPT sessions ^ 

Or, , 



3.. iijpact and obstacles to action ^ 
4. animators. ' • , ^' 

parentheses the report 'and pages are indicated where these results can 

■ : 6 ■ ' ' ' ■ ° ^ > ' • ■ ^ 

be found . - ' ^ - . i 

1*2.3.1. Audience composition ; > 

1.2.3.1.1. Sex " 

Women ar^ under-represented among TPT viewers (Fritz, 1976 » 

44 and^Lenglet, 1976 zyi). . - 

- There are three times more men than women, and two times 
more boys than girls (Kaye and Lenglet, 1975 : 7). 

. * - seventy percent of the spectators are. male. Thirty percent are 
^ . female (Lenglet, 1976 : 41) . f^' v 

1.2.3.1.2 Age 

- The TPT audience consists of young men (between 15 and 45 

. ■* - . 

. years) who are "freer" and more attracted by "modern" 

things than the others (Benveniste, 1976 : iv), 

- There are more young than old people among the TPT 
spectators (Lenglet, 1976 : vi) . 

- In comparison with the age distribution of the total 

^ P9Pulation, the 'age group-of 21-30 years is overrepre- 
sen^6d among speclLtors (Lenglet, 1976 : 41) . 

1.2.3.1.3. Social status / ' ^ 

- The village chiefs are rarefy present at the TP,T sessions 

(Fritz, 1976 : 23) . 

- The participants are not representative for the groups 
who have the socio-economic and political power m the 



village (Benveniste , \ vi).. 
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1.2. 3.1. 4. Education . ^ 

» 

- - The mord the people are educated the more they watch TPT 

• ; (Fritz, 1976 : 13). In other words: 

- "The spectators reached by TPT in the TV'schools are * 

' . . ^ I ^ 

mainly recruited among the peopie who at least partially 
have left th^ traditional rural sector" (Fritz, 1976 : 46). 

r "It is very likely that literate people are overrepresen- 
tative among the audience. This would indicate^ that the 
primary target group of the programs: t^he rural, illiterate 

. mass is not reached" (Lenglet, 1976 ,: vi) . 

- "Surveys of the Ivorian Institute for Public Opinion (HOP) 
conducted in 1975 indicate that . . . There is an over-repre- 

i 

sentation of schooled individuals among the spectators 

of TPT" (Lenglet, 1976^: 39). . 
1.2.3.2. Before, c?uring and after TPT sessions 
1*2.3,2.1. (^ Information about TPT 

\ - The population is not sufficiently informed about TPT 

(Fritz, 1976 : 20) . 

- But for the first 29 TPT programs in 1975-76 almost all 
animators report that they have notified the villagers 
(Fritz, 1976 : 21). 

- The effort by the Out-of-School animators to notify the 
village population about the objectives of the program is 
insufficient. Since then no regular information mechanism - 
except the use of the school pupils - has been implemented, 
which is seen by the cibsence^of regular invitations for the 

. TPT sessions (B^nveniste, 1976 : iii, iv and 43). 
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I,.2.3.2l2, The school ' . 

- We assume that the nuinber of spectators is smaller in the 
schools of those villages where private individuals own a 
TV set (Fritz, 1976 : 20) . 

- And this sentiment is repeated in drant^and Seya, 1976 : 
^39. , 

- The school is marked by its "foreigness" to the village 
psychologically and its position at the edge of viTlages, 
physically, and the decision ^by the government to organize 
adult education there is not unanimously accepted (Ben- 

'veniste, 1976 : iv) , 

- The school is not made for attracting adults (Fritz, 1976 : 
20)-. - ■ ■ ■ - , , ' . 

1.2,3,2,3, Motivation of the TPT audience 

. - There are no specific reasons why people watch TPT, - "In^ 

■ ■ s 

contrast with this, the reasons for not coming to the^ 

■ , ■ ■ — * ^ . 

^ programs, or not anymore, are more detailed" : work in 
the field, loss' of interest over time, TV programs not; 
adapted to the region, funerals, celebrations, distauice/ 
bad weather . . . ( Kay e and Lenglet, 1975 41, 42). 
' — There are two ma:)or- factors explaining why TPT has remained 
so Ainpopular: the lack of information to the prospective 
audience, and the listening plaqe (TV school) (Fritz,^ 1976- s 
20). " . ■ * . r 

lt2.3.2.4. Regularity of viewing . 

- Whether the number of j?egular spectators is* large or smail 
^oes not affect the number of occasional spectatqj:si;^ There 
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are few occasional spectators, which means that tKe viewing 
grpup does not attract new members over time (Fritz«' 1976 : 

43). — • ; 

The regularity with which the rural spectators watch TPT is 
smaller than the regularity of urban spectators (Lenglet/ 
1976 : 39). ' » ' 

"If 'regularly' is defined as 'having watched at least, half ^ 
of all TPT.programs' , >it would mean that mpre.thah feO% of 
the, interviewed spectators are regular ones" (Lenglet, 
1976 : 43) . But caution in interpreting these data 'is - 
important because there are reasons to believe that the 
animators who report these data present a positively biased 
picture. ' 

During our observations we have not noticed any systematic 
selection of adult spectators. This means that they do not 
foCTi a homogeneous audience (Benveniste, 1976 : 95). 
Animation - 

Over time there is a decrease in the number of TV schools. • 
opened for TPT (Lenglet, .1976 : v and Fritz, 1976 : 14). 
One third of the spectators leave the* classroom at the end 
of the TPT program (Kaye and Lenglet, 1975 : 16) . -.^ , 
If the essential role of the animation 4.s not recognized 
by the villagers it is because it is not very .visible ... 
and ... the animation of the viewing session's does not have 
a determining influence on the aj^tendance fBenveniste, 
1976 V) . ■* ' ' ^ . 
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A minority of interviewees stated that they were no longer 
regurar spectators because of their disillusion after so 
ill^Dn^/ discussions, following the adult TV program, that had 
degenerated into meaningless exchcinges (Grant and Seya, 
1976 : 21). 

The animators have problems in controlling the situation, 
eitfher because the audience is uninterested or noisy, or 
because they transform the session into a political forum, 
where a small group makes itself into the spokesperson for 
the demands and requests of the villagers (Beriveniste, 
1976 : v) . . 

Distinction between TPT and TV in general 

I The peasemts emphasized the educational role of TV and the 
larger correspondence Ijetween the TV programs and rural life* 
But a certain confusion about the difference between TPT and 
TV progreons in general was also observed (Grant and Seya, 
1976 : 16). 

Some indications show that there is no clear distinction 
between the general TV programs and TPT. The cbntent of the 
telecasts before cuid after TPT and the confusions between the 
TPT and general programs lead to a certain "disturbamce" of 
the animation sessions (Benveniste, 1976 : vi and 96). 
Perception of TPT and TV i 

Acfcording to the observers , the spectators caune because the TV 

o 

1976 : 41). 

TV gives educational advice and informs^^^S^le^ about national 



programs provide instruction ahd information (Kaye and Lenglet, 
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events. The great majority have a favorable opinion about 
TPT. They fully undferstand the general objective of the 
progrcuni improving rural living^ conditions through a series 
of educational messages (Grarjt and Seya, 1976 : 16). 
The participation is more explained by Ws prestige and by 
the attraction of its entertainment programs rather than ^ts 
educational programs (Benvenist^'r^9'26 : v) . One explanation 
is the . following:, the TPT sessions are classified in the 
category of profane and leisure activities (Benveniste, 
1976 : 96) . 

TPT audience preferences and their correspondence with TPT 



prog 



rams 



•'We could draw the conclusion that the overall majority of the 
animators and the listening groups prefer td watch programs 
dealing with health, agriculture and literacy" (Kaye and 
Lenglet, T975 : 22). 

The following list of themes preferred by the villagers is only 
suggestive: nutrition, health and hygiene (Grant and Seya,^ 
1976 : 67) . " ' 

There is a perfect correspondence fcetween the first priority 
choices (agriculture and health) and the 1974-75 TPT programs. 
More than half of the programs (56%) were devoted to health 
and agricultural subjects- (Kaye and Lenglet, 1975 : 34), 
The peasants stressed the educational role of TV and the great 
correspondence between its programming and the realities of 
rural life (Grant and Seya, 1976 : 16). 
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-\The villagers accept more readily the mod^l proposed by TPT 
hen this corresponds to the model of urban consumption 
|[Benv6niste, 1976 : vi) . ' * ' 
3v3« Tpjr impact and obstacles" to . action 
. i« 2.3,3 .^P ^TPT impact; 

- We heard m^y intentions expressed to follow up the^ various 
lessons given during the programs but not any example was 
foijuid with respect to concrete actions or changes in behavior 

aye and Lenglet, 1975 : 14). 

is a big difference between the number of spectators 

V ^ ' ■ 

reaihed^by the' broadcasts and the number of persons who apply 

* < V / ' * 

and ptttdtice the lesspn received (Lenglet, 1976). 

- Nevertheless we have personally observed some implementations 

< ■ • 

which witness the good will of the villagers. -The problem 
, is to know whether these are. due tio TPT impetct (Grant and 

Seya, 1976 : 33-34). || 
jt - The TPT water programs created awareness of problems related ^ 
to water and of solutions for having a safe water supply. It 
is certain that people aci^ired new knowledge about health 
practices, and started- implementing them. A number of villages 
after having watched one or several water, programs started the 
process of well constr^iction. Few villages had a well at . the 
, end of the program series (1 year) (Lenglet, 1976 z vi) . 

* - The animation sessions do not lead to communal decision-making 
(Benveniste, 1976 : yi) . 

- The memorization of the educational content is weak# the more 
so for specific educational . lessons (Benveniste, 1976 : vi) . 

erIc 
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1 . 2 • 3 . 3 • 1 . Obstacles to action ' 

- The principal obstacles to applying TPT advice are: lack 
of interest on the part of village leaders, isolated, busy 

or poor villagers; traditional beliefs which do i not allow 

• ■ . • ' ( , 

r " 

acceptance of "scientific" knowledge; poor communication 
with general administration; lack of supply of requested 
material, in this case water filters (Grant and Seya, 
1976 : 63) . ^ / 

- The major obstacles to a redl impact of the water series is 
in the lack of local organization, the lack of (access to), 

¥^ material and org.anizational resources, the lack of cooperation 
of administrative authorities, the lack of communication 
support, and the strength of traditional customs and beliefs 
' '(Lenglet, 1976 : vi)l) 

- The discussions remain blocked on the level of problems which 
are socio-political and the solution of which does riot lie 
within the villager's domain: the participating groups are* 
not representative f<pr the groups who have the power 
(Benveniste, 1976 : vi). 

I..' 

- The acceptance of the model proposed by the TV is limited 
everywhere by the socio-economic constraints of its adoption 

' (Benveniste, 1976 : vi) . 
I.2.3.4. The Animator 

- The animator is seen as a government agent (Benvdniste^ 1976 : 4 

.iv). - : . ■ .. ■ , ■ ' ■ ; ' 

- It is observed that in 68 percent of the schools in the feedback 
sample at least one teacher-animator speaks the local language 
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' (Fritz,, 1976 : 26). ' \ ^ ■ 

r 

- Many spectators regret the fafct that ,"TPT" broadcasts in 
jjP^ench and not in local languages., They argue that French 

as the communication medium does not facilitate comprehension^ 

; ' . * ^ ... .f . ■ ■ . ' * 

of the TV message (Grant and Seya^ 1976 : 22) . 

- The more the animator speaks the dominant language of, the 
village where he is stationed, the more the' people come to 
TPT (FritZf 1976 : 26) . ^ 

- The more f^quent personal contact the animator has with the 

■• ' . ' \' • ■ ^ 

village .chief r the more the chief attends the TPT sessions in 

the school (Fritz, 1976 : 23) . 

- Animators ( have problems in getting field agents^o participate 
in. the animation of TPT programs, when these programs require^ 
their help in mobilising people into. a communal actibn 
(Benveniste, 1976 : iii, viii, 64). 

- Animators^ motivation and interest for TPT. decreases by lack 
of payment for their supplementary work (Greint an4 Seya, 
1976 : 23-24? and elsewhere). ^ 

1.2.4. Synthetic summary 

Going over tliis list of results and conclusions it is interesting 

■ ■ ti 

to note on the one hand .that most statements, although made by different 
authors, correspond with each other despite some slight VcLriatidns. Oni 
the other hamd, there are statements, of which there are only a few> which 
though not immediately contradictory, express opposing tendencies and 
Interpretations. 

the foregoing list tKe resuljts were presented according ±o the 
different chapters of the studies from which they originated. Now we will 
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group them nxDre synthetically according to the criterion of their conver- 
gence or divergence. 

A. The fftatemeats converge on the following points: ^ 

1. The TPT audience consists essentially of more or less educated 
yo.ung men without significant social status in -the village. 
Consequently, the total of -the rur^l popiilation, which is the 
target grpup, is not reached. 

2. The mesms to info|:m and to notify the population about TPT 
pro^rem\s are not the most effective. ^ 

S.'' 'The school is not^the best place for watching TPT. 

4. The reasons why people copie and watch T^ are j#fft very spjecific. 
In contrast the reasons for not coming are numerous and varied. 

5. The animation sessions are not what they are supposed to be. 

y 

6. One-third of the spectators leaVe the classroom after the TPT 
broadcast. . , 

7. The TPT impact in terms of awareness creation, learning Aid .' 
" action is small. , ^ , 

8. TPT is not so popular, and over time a decline of audience 
interest is observed. 

' 9. There are numerbus declarations of i'ntention which remain 
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without effect or without communal deciision-making. It 
must be noted, however, that the impact of the water prcj^grams 
seems to be better. 

■■•<•■•■ 

lO. The obstacles to a real impact are numerous and varied. For 

♦ . - . ■ % ■ 

example, without the consent of village authorities^ wko are to be 
^ found among the older people, no deciision for a ^collj^tive action 

• o . ■ • 

can be taken. ' . , . • 



11. The positive motivation of animators is decUning, 
B. The statements diverge on the following points; 

1. The existence of a TPT viewing or listfning group composed of , 
regular spebtators is not certain, . But it cbuld be that 

regularity v-partly depends on whether there is a, campaign 

" .• & . ' 

type of prograniming (e.g., water series) or whether dis- 

• n ' 

connected programs dealing-with a series of different topics • 
, ,are telecast. 

^2. Many reports assvune that the animation of TPT sessions is . 
always taking place. However, a certain doubt remains 
about its weekly systematic occurrence. \> 

3. It cannot be assumed that people make a clear distinction 
between TV in general and TPT, although some reports seem 
to do th4s. It is* necessary to measure the -degree of con^ 

fusion between the. TPT and general TV programming. 

1 . • 

4. rriie correspondence between the TPT broadca^st an<3 the 

'v realities of , rura;L life are not as perfect as some reports ^ 
assume.^ . . 

5. The reported number of peopl^ reached by TPT varies with the ^ 

source, of the information. Animators' estimates are always 

higher than estimates based on personal observation. 

6 It is often assumed that villagers are systematically notified 
'■ 4 ' 

in advance about TPT. Certain studies report that no infor- 
mation at all about TPT is given. 

As we will see in the following chapter these statements and thei 
points of convergence and divergence form the working hypotheses for the 
construction of the research design and the measuring ihstruroehts. 
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d'Education .Televisuelle Extra-Scolaire en Cote d'lvoire.^ written 
1976. ' 



,6. When referring to Benveniste's 1976 report, the pages of the original 
French text are indicated, and not the pages in the "English summary 
(Benventste, 1977). ], . ' 
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CHAPTER II 



^THOnOLOGY AND FIELD RESEARCH 



2,1. Introduction - ] 

- — ^ • , ■• J 

Given the three main research objectives: assessing TPT's impact, 
identifying TPT's audience size, audience composition. and viewing patterns, 
and determining the perceptions toward TPT and its (potential) beneficiaries, 
several research designs and data gathering techniques could have been 
chosen for the current study to be reported. There were, however,' a number 
^ of considerati^ons and constraints which limited the alternatives j and which 
determined to a large extent our final choices. Field research, like this 

study, is not performed under laboratory conditions. The limits in -time, 

I ■ 

•personnel, financial and other material resources do not only affect the 

■■ . ^ ' • ' ■ ■ ' ^ ' . . 

immediate research effort, but evaluation-research itself is directed tip 

the operation and the effects of a program that is operating under real-world' 
conditions. Therefore, it should not be surprising that certain initial 
<s^decisions regarding the research design and sampling procedures were modified 
ider the requirements of the research setting and thus produced results 
which should not be measured with the yardstick of laboratory experiments. 
Moreover; it is important to realize that from the beginning of this study 
we had decided to base at least part* of the data gathering on individual 
interviews. In the past evaluation data had been collected through anima- 
tors' feedback reports (Fritz, 1976), through questionnaires completed by 
40 village observers (Lenglet, 1976), through participant observation in ^ 
four villages -('seriveniste, 1976) and through group interviews v(.Gr ant and 
Seya, 197^) . ' ' 

The results reported here are the first large-scale attempt to 
have individual interviews witjh p^dk^ant6 concerning TPT, using trained 
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interviewers, and this was in complete disagreement^ with the almost 

unanimous opinion that 'it is impossible to conduct a quantitative survey 

apDng the rural population of the Ivory Coast. ■ ^ < 
* 

With these considerations in mind, we will present in this 
chapter first the original research design and the reasons for including 
in the sample TV villages as well as non-TV villages. Second, the 
theoretical saoi^ling procedure i3 explained. The development and formu- 
lation of the research :f.nstruments (questionnaires) forms the third section; 
^And the fourth section deals with the actual . process of the field survey, 

2.2. The original res^^f^ch design 

To a significant degree the objective that sought to assess the 

attitude, learning and action impact of the TPT programs on the spectators, 

^ determined the original research design. This objective called for a sort 

of experimental "Before-After" or "Pre-Post" design with a. control group^. 

We w^e conscious of the fact that in a field setting strict experimental 

conditions are difficult to create. But if these could be approached it 

wo^ld be possible to control a numbei: of intervening variables which could 

e^lain the relationship between watching TPl^ and TPT's impact. In schematic 

2 ■ 



forxn£,t^he design looked as follows: 



* , - ' . . . * 

• Time 1 Time 2 

(TPT spectators 0 X 0 

TV village ( ^ *it 

(non-TPT spectators 0 OT 

• .... . 

non-TV village non TPT spectators *• ^ \ 0 

The original ideigi was to administer a measure at Time 1, before the 

.IbSoadcasting of a certain numlier knd kind of TPT programs (X)^n^ order to 
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determine the ^characteristics, attitudes, knowledge and behavior/action of 

three groups of respondents. The measurements at Time 1 would be used as 

*' ■ ■ ■ ' ' . ' ' ' ■ ' ■ 

^ baseline with which to compare measures of the same variables at Time 2 

'■ . > 

By using one "experimental" group (TPT spectators in TV villages) and one 
"control" group (non-TPT spectators in TV villages and in rion-TV villages) , 
it would theoretically be possible to determine whether possible changes^; 
between Time 1 and Time 2 were significantly related to having -been exposed 
to the TPTTprograms. 

still based on the original research objective of measuring impact, 
it was decided that the "control" or "comparison" group should consist of 
-non-TPT spectators in villages with a TV school as well as in villages, 
without a TV school.^ We thought that in TV villages a certain spillover or 
indirect effect of TV watching might operate: Non-specta^^^in TV villages 
may benefit indirectly from those who watch and discuss TPT prd^rams in a 
two-step type^ of influence. Therefore, and because villages with a TV school"'^' 
may be highly different from villages without TV schools in terms of socio- 
economic levels, it was also decided to include non-spectators in non-TV 
•^-villages j,n the "comparison'* group. 

Although in this design the unit of analysis is formed by the group 
of TPT spectators versus the group of non-spectators, the unit of data 

collection is primarily the individual, which is Reflected in the sampling and 

» . ... 

data gathering procedures. 

Due to a numbdr^ot research requirements and other circumstances - 
some of which will be discussed in the following section the original design 
proved to be impossible, especially during the data analysis stage. Moreover, 
the design itself may have been questionable from the beginrfing given the brief 
period between the two observations at Time.l and Time 2r The baseline survey 
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W4S conducted in January 1977 ^nd the post-survey was carriee^ out ifPi April 
1977 • It is difficult to expect that in a three-month period^ major effects ■ 
of having watched a ^mall number of TPT programs 'would be manifest. 
2; 2/1. Problems with the original design 
' / There are two principal reasons why^ especially after. the baseline 

sjarvey and l^ter in the arialysis stage ^ the original research design was 
largely abandl^ned, 6md consequently^ the quasi-expeiimental, study of TPT's 
iinpact or^ awareness, knowledge and behavior was modified^ It should be ' 
added immediately that this did not mean that intact was not studied at all. 
In fact, in tjip following chapters data cohceming tlie recall oi TPT programs 
watched, decisions made emd actions taken after haying washed TPT euid 

obstacles to these decisions and actions are analyzed. 

't, • 

I' • . 

First there ^Was a reason of "force majeure," There were two brief 

series of TPT programs, one dealing with livestock raising and the other 

dealing with (human) vaccination which had been planned . for the period between 

January and April 1977,^ the two time points of the pre- auid the post-survey. 

But the second TV series on vaccination programmed for late March were never 

broadcast., As a consequence, the evaluation of the inqpact of a number of 

^ specific telecasts dealing with vaccination became ^impossible. During the 

pre-survey, the individual questionnaire contained questions on livestock 

raising as well as vaccination. Because the vaccination progr2uns were not 



sho\m, these vaccination questions were not repeated in the post-survey. 
Therefore, a test of awcLreness-creation,^ knowledge gain or even habit modi 
fication as a result of having seen^the vaccination programs was excluded. 

our impressions at the end of the first survey in January 
influenced fof|iuliMKLon of the post^questionnaire, especially with respect to 



Secondly, 



the "experimental treatment": the TV programs on animal husbandry. From 



^8 



the pre-surveir it was found that very few people were engaged in livestock. 
. raising, so a repetition of ^livestock questions on the total sample did not 
seem called for. An attempt to concentrate instead on the attitudes, know- 
ledge And actions of the respondents ^who in January said that they, were 
counseled by the SODEPRA, the livestock development agency, however, failed,: 
as is explained in Chapter 6. 



Although the original design was ^abandoned in> later stajbes of the 
research, it influenced* the decisions for the sampling design as is presented 
in the following sections.' ' 

■ ■ V ■ ■ . .- V. , 

■~' ' ■ ' ■ 

2.3. Sampling design ; 

2.3.1. Introduction 

^ • The research design, in its original form, required that efforts 

be made to obtain a sample of villages and individual respondents v*hich would 
be more or less representative of. the country's population. It also requited 
that as m^ny different variables as possible should be measured which could 

r. ■ . , 2 

explain possible ^mpact findings or differences^ in audience composition and 
Wying attitudes concerning TPT. Therefore, it was decided to choose a 
certain number of villa:ges in each of the three main regions of the country: 
forest in the South, wooded savanna iji the Center and savanna in the North, 
and to sample a limited niomber of people in each village. 

Th* three selected regions are in the first place climatic zones. 
There is, however, a large correspondence between the cli,mate and the agri- 
cultural crops which are grown here. The kind of crops - for example, " 
coffee, coco^ and other export crops in the South; and ricd, cotton and 
food crops in the North - determine to a large extent. the income level of 
the three regions. Therefore, the people in the forest in the South are 
on the average richer than those living ±n the wooded savanna in the Center, 

39 . 



and"^hese are on the average richer than the inhabitants of thjp^^>aavanna ^n 

I » A' 

the North. % Moreover, the three regions comprise the main ethnic groups and 
religions of the country". Thus, by selecting "regif^n" as a filrst sampling 
base, the basip characteristics of villages, ethnic group, religion, wealth,- 

type of agricultural crops, were insured representation in the ^inal sample. 

•1 

. As a second step 22 villages were selected on the basis of the ^ 
following criteria: "\ 

--^All villages should be accessible by road, and possibilities^^ 

- ' 

of food and lodging for the intei:viewers should be' available-. 
I - For the field resetarch only two vehicles were available; as 
■"well as a limited amount of financing, time and interview 

personnel, ^ ' y'" " 

■ ■ ' . ■ ■ ■ . ■ ■ ' / " 

Therefore: , / • ' / 

I. » • ' . 

- Nine villages should be in the district-^of each of the 9 

3 ' ' ' ? ^ . 

ACRIS whose seirvice was solicited. By accident, not by ^ 

■ * ■ ' / 0 ■ . ^ 

design - having no control over the location of their posts ^- 

four ACRIS were assigned a forest village, four other ACRIS 

had a village in the %«>oded savanna, and one ACRI was going 

— — - to do the survey in a savemna village. ^ 

-'Together with the TV villages to be visited by the 9 ACRIS 

7 other TV villages were to be selected. Of the 16 TV 

villages, 7 were selected in the forest region, 5 in the 

wooded savfiuina, and 4 in the savanna. * , 

- There should be a certain number of ^non^TV villages in order to 
find out whether TV villages differ from non-TV villages 

- Thesfe non-lV villages should be in the same region an<i 
comprise the sara^ ethnic group as the 16 TV villages 



in order to enhance the. comparability between them. Prefer- 
: ably the non-TV villages should also have a school. 
- Given that there are relatively few villages with a school 
without TV which would be close to a selected TV village \ 
and 'which would be accessible, only 6 non-TV villages were 
selected. Because the northern part of the country is less 
educationally endowed than other regions, it is not accidental 
that It was easier to find^-non-TV villages there than else^ 
where. We finally selected 1 village in the forest, 2 in the 
. wooded . savanna and 3 in the savanna. 
is a third step it was decided that a maximum of 600 individuals 
should be interviewed^ Since both TPT spectators and non-spectators were 
to be selected Srom TV villages, it was decided that in such villages 30 
persons were to be sampled and interviewed, while in the non-TV villages 20 
persons were to be selected.^ , 
2.3.2. Random or non-rantio'm sample 

The design originally Adopted could only be used if the "experimental 
and the "control" groiip would show a similar distribution o^'ba^tc* character- 
is*tics, su^h as sex, age, socio-economic status, to begin witfy. This would 
have inearit*^^tl^t the individuals in both groups should be rcindbmly select^ed or 
matched on these characteristics before the start of the "tr^a^unent" , i.je., 
the broadcasting of the TV programs. In general, field conditioh^ preclude ' 
a random selection f ran either "treatment" or "comparison" group. And this 
is "certainly the case in the Ivory Coast where people do not have equal 
access to TPT to begin with. Moreover, although on the one hand thfe impact 
objective called for a quasi-experimental design with random selection or 
matched groups, on the other hand, we wanted to obtain a clearer picture of 



those who come arid watch TPT and those who do not. This research objective 
could be satisfied by randomly selecting a certain number of respondents. 
However, if we were to use a complete random sample then with respect to 
the impact objective, the "experimental" respondents were certainly to be 
se.lf- selected and thus nob^tnatched with the "comparison" respondents. Alsg, 
a random sample for meeting the audience profile objective ^as excluded ^rom 
the start, not only because of the costs and logistics, but because the 
actual TPT audience represents ^ very limited proportion (1.5 to 5 percent) 
of the adult TPT target audience with access to a TV school , and thuS only 
a very limited number of spectators would be included in the sample. 

The possibility of having a random sample was also excluded for 
other, more practical, reasons. Random sampling requires an up-to-date and 

complete list of village inhabitants, as well as an easy system to identify 

■ . ■ ) . 1 • 

selected individuals. Neither condition was true of Ivorian villages. 

W national population census had been held in April 1975, but • , 

only global data were available. Moreover, occasional administrative censuses 

are held, in the diff^erent sub-prefecturs,* but they are not up-to-date. 

Besides, given the nature of the Ivorian names and the unteliability of much 

official infprma-tion it would have been impossible to identify a sample of '20 

^o 30 people among a total village population of 5Q0 to 1500: many person^^ 

have the same name, and there are no street names or house numbers. -. In shpjtt, 

it was in^ossible to develop ail adequate sampling frame for la prqb3j3ilistic 

,5" . > ■ 

sample . . , ' 

respite these constraints and in order to verify theyimposjsibility 
of a prob/ibilistic sample under actual circumstances an attem^ 
during the pretesting of the, survey instruments to randomly^^^^* thV res- 



jjpndents. In one TV village ^he chiefs of all the neighborhoods were/ gathered. 
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They in turn convened the chiefs of all the households in their neighbor- 
hood-. The number of members dn each ^household was established and each 
household' head received as many sequentially numbered tickets as there were 
household members. Researchers kept .track of the numbers distributed in 
e^ch household and each neighborhob^;^ After all households had been 
"cjgvered" the total number of tickets distributed was counted, ancj using a 
random number table, 30 numbers were drawn.. In theory these 30'numbers could 
be'. traced back to certain neighborhoods, hbusehplds and individuals. But the 

' ; ■ " '-^ - " ' ' . 

'poor results of the experiment suggested aseries of problems with this 

« . ■ • * 

method: 

- eitKer the numbered tickets had not been dijsjtributed (properly); 

- or the tickets had been dist'tibuted but had been lost? 

- or the head of the household was opposed to the selection 
of an "unimportant" (young,, woman) household member and ^ 

the exclusion of himself; „ / 

- or the sampled 4;ttdivi.dual had' become t;ired of waiting for 
the interview^;^^:|^^:,p 

■ Although a r^4n^^^^^^||fe -for ', it was impossible to be 

carrf^ out. Thus, a'' nfenjl^^^mpiing technique was adopted: the strati- 
fied quota sample. 

2.3.3. StraVfied quota sampling .^ ■ , • 

For the first research purpose , TPTiimpact assessment, it was impor- 
tant that sufficient numbers of various socio-economic categories would be 
represented in the sample on the one hand, and that comparable respondgnts^ ^ 
complete "matching" being excluded - Could be included. in the group of yPT 
' spectators and non-spectators. Therefore it was decided to stratify according 
to setJ^and age in both TV and non-TV villages. However, because of the 

o . ' '. ■ 43 ' ■ • 
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pecfoliarities of TPT which attracts usually more men than women and more 

f 

ituon, 



younger than older people the different age and sex categories in the Sikmple 



would not be proportional ta^their distribution in the village populat 
which as we have indicated, was unknown. 

In a quota sample each interviewer is assigned a ciertain number • 
of respondents with certain characteristics, The interviewer is responsible 
for locating and interviewing^ the individuals who respond to these charac- 
teristics, ? 

J Here it should be noted thajb many biases can result from judgmental 
or purposive sanples such as the quota sample. These 'limit the generalizibi- 
lity of the results, which means that findings pertain only to the sample it- 
self and cannot be considered to be representative for the .population from 
which the sample is drawn. And also 

••strictly speaking, probability statistics are not applicable 
to non-probability samples. And, any sample for which the 
probabilijty of unit-selection is unknown at any stage of ^ 
the sampling is not a prc/beibility .sample; 

With a stratified quota sample we wished, within the constraints of 
the field research conditions, to maintain a comparability between TPT 
spectators and non-spectators (in the TV villages)^ and to facilitate the 
actual selection of respondents. 

For the TV and non-TV villages the quotas as presented in Table 2-1 ^ 

were set. 

♦ ■ ' 

The quota for men was larger than for women because it was thought 
that, socially and culturally speaking, it would be more difficult to select 
emd interview women than men- This consideration was based on past research. 
Moreover, it was felt that it was more important to.haveSthe responses of men 

u 
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TABLE 2-1 



SAMPLE QUOTAS JN TV AND NON-TV VILLAGES 



♦ TV Village^ j Non-TV Village 

Men Women Men Women 



16-25 years 6 4 5 2 

26-45 years 10 4 * 7 ^ 3 

46 and older _i _2 ' _2 _1 

Total 20 10 14 6 



than of women because the forme the holders of the social and« economic 
power in the traditional village structure. The importance of the social 
position of thQ men was, also confirmed by the previous finding that at 
least 70 percent of the TPT audience consists of men, and that during the 
discussion after the TPT broadcast, men speak up much more frequently than 

With respect to the age of the respondents, we knew, that older 
people (over 45, years) are less frequent TV' watchers than other age groups. 
Also, it is a fact that due to (temporary) migration and schooling, many 
members of the alge group of 15 to 25 years are not present in the village. 
Moreover, these young people do not have the socio-economic power to make 
decisions and take actions concerning TPT. For these reasons 'the oldest 
and youngest age groups were assigned smaller quotas than the middle group ^ 

7 

of 26 to 45 year olds. 

It was also decided that the intervi-ewe^ sJhs4ild__t^Jftl care not to 
include a disproportionate number of higher-placed persons , or vilj.age 
authorities among the people to be interviewed. Past research had irx^icated 
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that ^these kinds of people do not often attend. But because they effectively 
cont^rol the decision-making process in thk village, a certain number of 
village chiefs and elders were to be interviewed, but - as far as possible - . , 
in correspondence to their actual numbers in the villages. 

In the last place, in the TV villages, the sampling should attempt 
to include at least 15 TPT spectators, spread evenly over the different 
quotas. TO achieve this objective the animators in* the selected TV villages 
were asked to "census" all their spectators during a three-week period in 
November 1976. We thought that ij|>s list of all "regular" spectators could 
be matched with the quota requirements, and thus at least 15 spectators 
could be interviewed. As it turnec? out (Section 2.5.3). this procedure 
backfired, and after a few attempts the lists with TPT spectators were dis- 
' carded and spectator^ were identified in a different fashion. 

For the characteristics 9f the persons actually sampled, and for 
the "f ft" between the theoretical quotas and the actual sample, the reader ^ 

is referred to Section 3.3". 
^ In this section we have discussed the ^mpling design and criteria. 

We will now direct our attention to the creation of the research instruments. 



2.4. The instruments * . 

Prom the beginning it had been our intention to conduct a su'rvey - 
among individuals. We intended to relate individually gathered data to 
characteristic^ of the village in which these individuals lived as well as to 
characteristics of TPT sessions and TPT animation, where appropriate. The 
res6arch ojjjectives and the research design called for a 'pre- and post-survey 
conc^ning : 

1. Awareness, knowledge and action related to the "experimental 
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treatment": * twa TPT series, on vaccination and animal 
husbandry; i 

• - . ' .. • ■ ■ ■ 

2. Socio-economic characteristics and habits of TPT 
spectators and non-spectators; 
- 3. Attitudes and opinions about TPT and its effects and 
beneficiaries; 

In this section we will present the various instruments used in 
the pre- and the post-survey. The 'baseline measures were taken in January 
1977, the "treatment" occurred in late January and February 1977, while^ 
the post-survey was conducted in April 1977. In the following sub-sections 
we will/first distinguish between the January and April surveys/ and, 
' secondly, bi^tween the four instruments or questionnaires used during each 
survey. 

2.4.2. The January survey % . |^ - 




In the pre-survey four questionnaires were used. " 
- There was a general questionnaire to the total sur^pj'' 
^ population of 600 people which contained* a^ c^mmon^ f ij|s„t 
part followed by two distinct parts > ^e^?or^yj|L^] 





with a TV school, and one fof villages wi^^^^ , ^ , 

■■.school^. . \- ^-.'^'^ -'V-'; 

- A second questionnaire was created foi?* ^fie '.scfipol.', " ''^ a 5'; v. 
director^ in the TV villages. ■• . 

- A third questionnaire was to be used for ihtfervlewihg / ' ' ' 
all the village chiefs and village elAers* ■' '\';;}^r'' ^ \ ^-^r/^ :v/ 

- Fourthly, there was a questionnaire for the SOIDEPRA \ ^^ ' . 
(animal husbandry agency) and the health agents Cfan^^ ^ \ 

•cerning two progrcun series to be studied. Tl>6^e\igehts( . ' , 
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were to be interviewed in TV as Well as non-TV villages. 
An four questionnaires with their variations will be successively 

. ri ^' '■ • ■ . 

presented in- the following'paragraphs. ' 
2.4.2.1. Individual questionnaire in TV villages 

This questionnaire had a screening question (Q. 41]? which determined 
whether the respondent watctted TV. If s/he did not, the questionnaire was 
terminated at this point, while the. TV spectator was asked another 40 ques- 
tions. Thus, for the TV spectator, there were si' questions which took about , 
one hour) to complete. These included open-ended questions but the majority 
were closed-ended. The questions can be regrouped around the following | 

points: » . ■ 

- Identification of the respondents C^. 1-19) : Besides thfe 

usual questions about the name, sex, age and level of , ' 

schooling, tjhere were also -questiions about the ethnic 
group of the respondent; his/her religion, membership 
/: and income. The importance 

'C^ of,t^ese^vdr4^1es; had been mentioned in previous 

'■ ' Tev&^ii\hu't %sirM^^^ In this 

, part,ii>a4:nS'^*i^i?^^^^^^^ 
■ r'-i-A name <k&'^-*^^>i^i^li|ts , the name of hisAer neighbor- 

...hood and-M^-.^^^l^-i^i'f the neighborhood chief, in order ? 



to facUitate relocating 'him/hrr' during t^^ post-survey, 
- - Baseline measure ; The attitudes^ knowledge and habits 
of the respondents with regard to the themes of two 
TPT series schedufed for the January - April 1977 
.S period: vaccination and livestock raising (Q- 20-29 
and 30-40) . i 

■ 48 
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- TV and TPT- watching ; Habits', days / place and regularity 
of watching TV and TPT; audience preferences concerning . 
TV and TPT; aspects of TPT animation sessions and recall 
of the subjects of TPT programs (Q. 41-60 and 74-76) . 

- Perceived TPT beneficiaries : Questions were asjl^eel on 
who the respondent thought were the people whq profited 
from TPT watching. What were^the benefits of watching, 
and to what extent did the TPT programs correspond with 
rural reality (Q. 61-70 and 77,78). 

- TPT impact : Impact of past TPT programs was measured 
4^vdL^? terms of retention and recall of advice, and adoption 

. and application of advice, and obstacles to action * 
(Q. 79-83). - 
2.4.2;2*. TV school '^director questionnaire 

This questionnaire centered on the opinions and judgments of the 
16 directors (and possibly TPT animators) of schools with TV reception. 
Questions were asked concerning TPT, its reception, viewing patterns over 
time, audience preferences, differences between different audience sections, 
orientation to action. Also, some factual questions were asked about the 
TPT ciniraatcrs and the opening of the school on TPT nights and other days of 
the week, and the estimates of the TPT audience. A last, unstructured, part 
of the questionnaire was meant to obtain the school director's opinion about 
TV education {ih school and out-6f-school) in general. \^t was thought that 



these opinions could provide some basis for explaining the success of TPT 
(lack thereof) in a particular TV village. ^ , ^ 

2.4.2.3. Individual questionnaire in non-TV villagers 

This questionnaire^ had 47 queWipns. It took 15 to ^0 ^minutes to 
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complete depending on whether the respondent had had the occasion to have 
watched TV or not". On the one 'hand, the questionnairle repeats the same 
questions as for the TV village respondents with regard to the character- 
istics of the respondent; and attitudes, knowledge and behavior concerning 
vaccination amd amimal husbamdry (Q. 1-40). 

On the other hand, there were 8 questions (Q. Al - AQ) dealing 

.■ , \ • 

with TV watching. Although almost by definition non-TV villages do not have 
TV receivers it was thought interesting^ to explore the extent to which TV 
affects rather isolated villages and villagers Therefore, questions were 
asked about whether they, knew about TV, and for those who watched TV, what 
kind of programs they watched and vrtiat thei^viewing habits were. 

2.4.2.4. Village chief questionnaire 

The questionnaire for all the 22 village chiefs and the village 

■» • - 

elders was conceived to provide a detailed context for the study of each 
village community. There are factual questions about the material infra- 
structure of the village, tfcs most urgent development problems and the 
chief's opinion about the rural exodus. 

2.4.2.5. Field agent questionnaire 

From the modern livestock agent of the SODEPRA as well as from the 
agent of any of the health services in the countryside , we wanted to obtain 
tw^ kinds of information. On the^ one hand, we needed information about their 
past and present extension activities, as a context for TPT impact. On the 
other hand, we wanted to know whether these agents knew aibout TPT, and what 
their relationship with the local TPT animator was. 
2.4.3. The April teurvey 

The post-survQy [Utilized also four instruments: 
- A general questionnaire for all the Individual respondents 
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in TV and non-TV villages, and with a special 'section^ 

• . ♦ ■• 

n ' 
for TV watching of TV villagers . . 

<^ ■ . ' ' . ' 

- A questionnaire for TV school directors, which differed 

from the January questionnaire for, the same persons. 

- A very special questionnnaire for those in TV and 
non-TV villages who in January had' reported that they 
r,eceived extension help from the SODEPRA. 

-.A checklist 'for determining whether certain actions 
^ which, in January, some respondents claimed tc^ have done 

after having watched TPT, had really been undertaken. 
Before presenting all, four instruments, it is necessary to explain the reasons 
why the correspondence between the pre- and' post-questionnaire? was not as 
large as we. originally had intended. % ■ ■ 

In the first place - and this was already discussed in Section 
2.2I1 - one of the TV series dealing with vaccination, which was supposed 
to be part of the "experimental treatment" was never broadcast. Therefore, 
it did, not make sense to repeat any question in the individual questionnaire 
deali'rPjH^w^th vaccination. 

In the second place, during the January survey many of the respon- 
dents ^emed to be confused when asked questions on animal husbandry. This 
was ^due to either the formulation of these <juestions, or what seems also* 
very plausible, to complete, ignorance of the respondents with regard to 
systematic (modem as well as traditional) livestock raising. Therefore, 
trie pre-survey questions on animal husbandry were not repeated in April-, and 
questions dealing with this matter were only asked to self-reported livestock 
raisers. . 
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in the third place, after the January pre-survey, it seemed 
necessary to reformulate certain questions about TPT. This reformulation 
purpprte^'to create in the minds of thfe TV spectators a unit of ambiguity , 
between TV in general and TPT in particular. During the pre-questionnaire 
we had the clear impression that :^here existed a confusion with respect to 
TV and TPT among the respondents. And it did not seem to be our task to 
clarify this confusion but, on the contrary, to record it in its complexity. 
Therefore, the April questionnaire did not try anymore to determine with 
direct questions whether a respondent was a TPT spectator. Instead, on the 
basis of responses to various overlapping and "screening" questions dealing, 
e.i., with the days of TV watching, and the kind of TV programs watched, we 
atiempted to define the TPT spectator in contrast 'with the general TV spec- 
tator. Actually, the objective was still to identify the real. TPT viewers, 
but this time from anot^ , less immediate perspective; 

As a consequence, the April questionnaire does not have the same 
questions for measuring the impact of the animal husbandry series and for 
determining the audience profile. As explained before (see Section 2.2.1), 
this is also the immediate effect of abandoning the original research - 
design. What it means is thftt the nature of the data changed. And this - 
puts certain limitations on the final interpretation: it is impossible to 
assess TPT impact in quantitative terms or with statistical techniques for 
the majority of the respondents. And also, the non-corresp6ndence of the 
TV a^id TPT questions in January and April added another dimension to the . ■ 
final .analysis, thus makiiig it possible to compare the TPT audience prof ile : 
and viewing patterns established over a long period of several years on the ^ 
one hand, and the actual profile and pattern during a recent short period of 
2 1/2 months on the other hand. - 
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with this in mind, let us present the four April instruments. 
-2,4.3,1, Individual questionnaire jn TV villages 

This questionnaire of 67 questions took about one hour to^, complete. 
As in the pre-questionnaire, almost all questions were pre-coded and' close- 
ended, ^ut there were some open-ended questions. The following parts can 
be distinguished: 

- Identification of the respondents (Q. 1-19) : Though more 
or less similar to the pre-survey, this part had two 
peculiarities: On the one hand, it tried to find out 
why respondents who had been present in January could 
not b^ relocated. On the other hand, we attempted to 
improve the personal annual income measure based on 
determining the annaiial income per family and per family 
member. 

— Behavior towards modern livestock raising : If the - 
respondent said that s/he used the service of th6 
SODEPRA, a special questionnaire (see Section 2.4.3.3.) 
was administered. ^ 

- Decisions ; Questions i25 and 26 were meant to determine 
the respondent's attitude about tlfe "problems concerning 
who has the power to make decisions i^^arding the start 

' . * of certain individual or communal development projects. ; , 

- TV watching since January : Questions dealt with habits, 
. iday, place and regularity of watching^* TV program pre- 

V .;- ferences amcJhg' the audience; recall of TPT^ prd^ranis and 
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aspects of TPT!;, animation se6sipns (Q. 27-36). There 



wex;e also questions about the correspondence between 
TPT programs and the daily reality of rural life 
(Q. 42-45). 

- TPT iitg)act ; This was assessed in terms of decision-making 
after TPT programs (Q. 37-40) and in terms of recalling 

the specific messages and lessons of the TPT series on ; 

^ 12 
^nimaL husbandry and the SIKATIO series (Q. 52-67) . 

Questions defiling with this latter aspect were only asked 

to those who reported having viewed the animal husbandry 

or SIKATIO programs. ' - 

- If the respondent in answer to Question 27 appealed to be 



a non-spectator since January, the inter\cie^as ended . 
after having asked the reasons for not watching (Q. 28). 
2.4.3.2. Individual questionnaire in non-TV villages * 

This questionnaire was completely identical with the first part 
IQ. 1-26) of the individual questionnaire in TV villages (Section 2.4,2.1), 
including , the part of identification of respondents, behavior towards modem 
livestock raising and decisions. No questions were formulated abbjat TV 
watching or TPT impact in non-TV villages beca^ we felt that the January 
instrument had provided sufficient data, and because the original research 

design had been Abeindoned. ' .; , * , 

■, ■ ■* J ■ ■ . . ■ ■ 

2.4.3.3. TV 'school director questionnaire ^ 

:, Thisfquestionnaire was a follow-up of the January^ questionnaire. 

■ It was shorter a^d it concentrated on the operation of TPT since January. • 
Questions were asked about the TPT audience and the animation sessions, and 

■ about the personal TV program preferences and impressions of the director 

.... / . • , ^ , , . ,y 

^and, soinfetimes, of. the TPT animator. ^ ' . 
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2.4.3.4. SODEPRA questionnaire ' 

On the basis pf the answers to Question 32 of the 'pre-questiohnaire 
(see also Section 2.4.2.1.), it had beon determined whether a respondent ma^e ^ 
use of the extensj,6n service p^f the SODEPRA in order to "modernize'' his 
livestock raising methods. In April, everybody who had been identi^ed as 
SODEPRA livestock raisers was administered this special questionnaire, which 

became another data source for TPT-iropact evaluation, togethet with the* 

' i ■ . ■ 

■ ■ • ' 

checklist to be discussed, " in Section 2.'4. 3.5. Th'e SODEPRA questionnnaire 
comprised questions about the be^avifc'r and attitudes of the modern livestock 
raisers with respect to animal husbandry, and also a group of qiiestions 
measuring the recall of certain specific TPT messages' difealing with inbdem 

■ . ■ ■ V 

animal husbandry. ^ • i 

2.4.3.5. Action checbklist " ■ ' ^^-^ 

During the pre-survey , two questions' (Q. 72-73) were asked to the 

' - ■ •' •' f 

TPT 'spectators in TV villages about the decisions made and actions taken as 

■ " ■ ■ ■ -V - 

■ • . : V . , >, 

. ■ ' . " ~ ' ' ^ !*■ 

a consequence of having watthed TPT. A list of actions and decisons was 
made for each item with the name of the respbndent who claimed s/he had 
done it. DuJring the"p9st-survey, all the decisions arid/or actions were 
verified by the interviewers. They requestioned the respondent about 
his/her claims and- asked to sae the rpsults" of the action, e.g., water 
filter, latrine. We felt that checking -tpeir claims was important because 
in the past there had been indicaJiidJls that impact of TPT progr£mis remained 

limited to "pious wishes" which did noV materialize. ' 

■ • . . ■ . • V f - 

We will. now direct our attentiion to the preparation and execution 
of the actual sur,veys which were to take place in January, and April 1977. ^ 

■ . ■ ■ ' • ■ ' , r 



2, 5, J., mtro^uction; .about gmpact igpaaurement ^ ^ 



^ As explained ^ previovks sections, \he decision to conduct two 

surveys ^^s tfte, in^diate result the rese&r^ design which, in, its 
turn, was determined by one of the" original rflpearch objectives: to 
measure th^ inq?a9t of a -number <jf*raT prograiqs- V ' ^ 
' ' , * ln«>act of educationa.1 or information programs 'is fominonly divided 
into three categories: awareness creation br attitTOe change.; knowledge 
and skills transmission or 'learning;' an^ behavior 'change or implemented 
action. Usually these three categories are pla^ced in a hierarchical order 
with the understanding that awareness of a'certain^ issue pVecedes knowledge 
about it, and that learning precedes a change' in habits. For example, the 
TPT series on water (see Lehglet, 1976) had as its objective to sensitize ^ 
the pbpulation about the d^gerS of polluted water, ,to transmit fundamental 
knowledge about the causes of ^lluted wa^er (microbes) and its effects 
(diseases), to indicate ways to improve the village water situation by 

* ' * . ' ' ' - ■ 

filtering water or constructing a well and to incittf the audfence to cl\ange 
individual' behavior by boiling or ' filtering wateC^r to start communal action 
by constructing a well or improving tlie waterhole. ^ ' 

It is clear that the hierarchical qjrdering of the three xmpact . 
Categories is not completely correct. There is interactfon among the cate- 
'gi^ries Which makes €iiat 'action precede, further learning and. that pnly through 

^ ' » ? ' 

acquiring certairt knowledge ah attitude change , or awareness is brought about. 

' ■ ■ ' 1. - ■ ■ 

Whrft is, important here, hcJwever, is that there are 'distinguishable impact 

aspects and t^at the^time nee^ed^ f or«their Wa?ance differs: UsuallV it 

will take much more time t^ see behaviori^ange or to start .and (^pmplete an 
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action after having been exposed to an educational message, than to ob3erve 

that some learning has taken place or that attitudes have changed. There- 

tore, when trying to measure the impact of an educational program, the 

length of the time period between the message and the impact will determine 

to a large extent what impact aspect will be observable,^ When we did our 

study of the impact of the water series, for example, about one-half to one 

year after their telecasting, it was relatively easy to assess whether moi 

people tham before the se-ries were aware of the dangers of polluted water 

and knew about the mechanism of disease contamination. But it was much more- 

difficult to find situations in which individuals or villages had done 

something to improve their water supply. We found that the process of well 

construction may take years, . from . the first village decision through the 

process of money collecting and request to the Sub-Prefect to the actual 

drilling. But we also observed that the purchase of a water filter took less 

time, although it posed financial difficulties for the peasants. 

When in 1976 it had been decided to conduct in 1976-77 research on 

the impact of the TPT programs we hoped that the Out-of-School Educational 

^Television Department (OSTV) , which produces the TPT programs, would program 
* 

a long series in the beginning of the season, ernd that we could measure the 
impact of, this series. On the one hand, a long series probably would incliide 
all tnree inpact elements,: awareness, knowledge and action, and its "early" 
Broadcasting wbuld allow sufficient time to .produce effects with respect to 
t^hese three elemtents, ^ As we vgill ^e in the following two sections, this 



was not the case, and beaause of other logistic constraints - two short TV 
series,, on animal husbandry and vaccination were chosen as "experimental 
treatment" - the effects of which were to be measured. 
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2.5.2. The "treatment" and its po tential impact 

The OSTV had not planned a long series of TPT programs, such as 
the water series, for the 1976-77 school year. Moreover, only a very 
limited number of short series (two to three broadcasts) had been programmed 
at' the beginning of this school year. Past experience^ ^ had taught us that 
OSTV was^^ot able to maintain the original programming due to finanqial and 
production difficulties. But because we wanted to "fi^ld test the impact of 
a TPT series we could not, but choose two short series with a distinct con- 
tent: Throe programs on animal husbandry, scheduled at the end^f January 
and the beginning of February 1977^^ and two programs on (human) vaccination 
to be broadcast at the end of March 1977. • 

For several reasons the two program series did not respond to our 
desires concerning the impact elements of the programs and the time period 
required for impact to be observed. In general, when preparing the survey 
instruments we had too little information about the precise contents of both 
series. There were some preparatory documents and minutes ^preparatory 
a«etingslwhich contained the general objectives of the series and some indi- 
cations about how these objectives were to be "translated" into film images 
. and commentary, but there were no detailed film scripts Vhich could have ^ 
provided the. elements of the possible in5>act. ' 

The general objective of the animal husbandry' series was to make 
the ivorian population aware of the advantages of well-organized livestock 
• raising in terms of domestic meat production and consumption and their 

profitable financial returns. It also wanted to show, bow the different 
■ types of animals, cattle, pigs, chickens, sheep ,^ etc., should be rai^ed^ 
properly. The four animal husbandry programs which were to become the . 
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", dea\t with the general issue of livest 
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"experimental treatment", dealt with the general issue of livestock raising 
in the country, and with such specific themes -as the construction of a corral, 

^- ■ 

or pen, the raising of chickens and the treatment of sick animals. 

When formulating the pre-questionnaire we did not know which 
animal husbandry programs were to be broadcast in the period between the tv{0 
sujTveys. Therefore, we were obliged to have rather general and unsp^ci^ic 

questions dealing with animal husbandry and, consequently, nio^t of the ques- 

i .. . 

tions (Q. 30-40. of the individual pre-questionnaire) dealt with the general 
attitude (awareness) of the respondent towards the problems and prospects of 
livestock raising and wi^ some knowledge concerning animal treatment rather 
than with actions. Moreover, even if we had known beforel^^and what kind of 
actions the series would advocate, it would have been impossible to assess 

their action impact because of the short time period - three months - between 

\ 

V 

the series and t^e post-survey. 

The general objectives of the vaccii^atidn programs, of which two 
had been scheduled in fl^e beginning of the school year, were to make the. 
population aware of the necessity of regular vaccination and of its benefi- 
cial rather than harmful effects. The absence of a detailed film script 
precluded any very specific question concerning vaccination to be included 
in the pre-questionnaire. And the fact that even at the end of the 1976-^77 
school year the programs had not been p|||^uced meant that they were not 
included as 'part of the experiment^%reatment . 

It must be noted here that prior to the formulation of the ques-- 
tionnaire, we had interviews with Mr. Kamagate of the SODEPRA and Dr. Koffi 
of the "Institut D* Hygiene De Treichville" concerning the contents of both 
TPT series. Although both institutions were the official "sponsors" and 
technical adyisersto the two series, it appeared that neither Dr. Koffi nor 

^0 ^ ^ 
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Mr. .Kamagate ^had a very clear idea of what the content of the TV programs 
was to be. Moreover, although the OSTV requests from its sponsors that they 
instruct their field agents about the TPT programs that they have requested, 
and that they organize a kind of campaign around them, it appeared to us 
that in this respect: nothing had been undertaken. Therefore, the absence 
of field activities would certainly limit the potential effect of the two 
TV series, the impact of which was going to take place through watching the 
teleg^sts and the 'animated discussions afterwards. 

^ ^rqn the basis of : these circumstances it could not be expected that 
large, effects, in terms pt a,^e^er;^ss;, ^^ action, would show uj^, and 

this certainly influenced' the depision^o "ab^don the original research 
design and to omit repeating- the ^r^^artin>^ husb^^^^ during the . 

post-survey for the entire sample. a, ' ' -v .^^ - 

2,5.3. The survey period 

The choice"of the survey period depended not only on the availability 
of an -experimental, treatment" as described in the preceding section, but also 
on the following considerations: o . 

- The surveys should not be during a school holiday because 
then the school director and the TPT animator whose 
collaboration wa^needed, could'be absent.- 

- The'surffeys should be at such a time that the young men 

go elsewhere for agricultural labor would already 
hajge left the village. This would avoid the problem 
of having 'interviewed people in January who could not , 
be relocated again in Apr.il. 

- The villages should be accessible by car, which meant 
that the visits had to take place before the start of 
the rai^yj^ season (April ^ May) . 



After a preparation period of two months the pre-survey was 'done " v 
in the two-and-a half week period of January 5' to January 21^ ; 1977', .^l^A/^^^ ^ 
the post-survey was conducted in the three week period of ApriV/ll- tq :\ ■ 
May 2, 1977. " 

In order to cover all the villages sampled in a reia|;iV.^Iy ghort ;. ' 
time span, and taking into account the total number of a>;railab;ie ^r^j^earch / 
personnel, their familiarity with certain regions, the n\l<)tf>e3' oif^avai^^^ 
vehicles and budgetary limitations, two survey teams oi^^;^<ii-gfer<$ht»^ s^^ 
with five cind cinother with three tecira members, were fopm^^,<^^: >Bo%h\tiear^s 
were to -follow different itineriaries: one t6 the r^orth-East 'and . 
the country, and one to the North, the West , and ,the 'Cfeht:.er''»0f the :<^^ 
In January both teams were headed by ah' expatriate re^earpher-, V/jhile an 
Ivorian national became head in April*. For tjhe itinerelrie,^/ see the- map on • ' 
page 45,... ■ " yr -y. . , ^ _ ;.V'_ '-^ ^ 'r . ' ■•■''/^'.'.-.^'i:' ; '-'^ 

• H<3w the actual surveys were prepared and'^c'arrie4 but' is discussed 
in the following sections. There .some critical issues, a^6;'aii5o xais 
concerning survey work in . the IvOrian setting. : ,^ i ; ' ' j % ; ■ 
2.5.4. Survey preparation - . ; ^ " - . . * ; 

For a larger .possibility of success with o^r.i f^ej^'d sur a two 
week preparatory mission was ^undertaken in November 1976* ^^^-^ ^^^ of two 

researchers were dispatched to contact Sub~Prefeicts, Primary School Inspectors 
Vil^^age Chiefs and Village School Directors, in brdef . to ob their advice . 
and cooperation for the research effort to be undertaken. Also, the nature 
.and the location of the villages Selected^were checked against the sampling 
criteria (see Section 2.3.1. ) . This was;-iTmportant ■ b^^ for example, in 

two instances it was discovered that villages which acpbr ding to the official 
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lists did not hav^ a TV school were in fact TV villages. 

One month prior to the pre-survey and also one month before the '* 
post-survey officially end9rsed letters were sent to the ■'Sub--Pxef ects and 
the Primary School Inspectors in whose "territory^' the villages and the 
ischdols were located, and to the village chief,, thp ^school director and 
the local Party secretary. In many instances those preparatory actions 
facilitated' the resear^ch task, especially with respect to obtaining, village 
cooperation and find^in^g food and lodging for the researchers. However, it 
should be noted that on several occasions cooperation of the official 
authorities was not only absent but there was direct obstruction. This 
seriously hampered the da^ta collection, and, it may have had some indirect 
but negatiyfe effect on the quality of the d'^ta. 

While the 'activities described relate to the immediate survey exe- 

\. .... 

cution, there were several otlier preparations needed for formulating the 

> •' • ■■. 

, . ■ ■ ' ■»•'*'"■ 

instruments and determining the sampling procedure. The preparatory documents 

' o^; .the TV ^program series chosen as ^"experimental; treatment" were studied and 

" ■ ■ . ^ . • ■ ■• r 

intefv^^ews were held with the film directors and the cbntent experts j(see 

also Section 2.5.2. ) . ! l)nfortunatel.y, at the moment of the survey preparations 

15 

not one TV program was finished nor were complete film scripts available 

"■' : ■ • ■■• . ^; . 

This fact seriously hampered the formulation of adequate and valid questions 
related to animal husbandry and, vaccination. >^nd this, in turn, |^doubtedly ' 
had repercussions on the quality and the quantity of the responses received 
during the survey itself. 

A third preparation consisted of requesting the TPT animators in 
the 16 TV villages to hold a "census" among their audience in order to have 

i • ■ 

a list of TPT spectators among whom potential respondents could be sampled 
(see also Section 2.3.3. and Section 2.5.6.). 

) ■ . 
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2.5.5. Interview training 

Given the limited time period for interviewing, it was necessary * 
that as many interviewers as possible were available. The Evaluation Service 
itstelf had three national and two expatriate personnel, and three additional' 
Ivorian interviewers were "loaned" to the Service by the OSTV department, 
out of these eight persons, only the expatriates had pr|or survey research 
experience. Two of the six, Ivor ians had participated in an interviewer 
training Workshop of one week in April 1976, and had assisted interviewing 
villagers in early 1976^^^ It was thought that not a:il the 22 yillages sould 
be visited by these eight people within a three week period, Therefore, 
and because of their^- prior int^ew trailing in April 1976 , the nine { ; ■ 
Conseillers Pedagogigues or ACRIS, who were at the disposal of the Evalua- 
tion Service were asked to dp t^ie interviewing in one TV village each (see 
Section 2.3.1.). 

The training of the researbh team members', consisted of participating 
in the discussions about and the formulation of the questionnaires, and in 
the pretesting of the instruments. ,No formal training wad given, but the ^ 
work they were to do was to be under supervision of the' expatriate. researchers 
who had training and who accompaiSied each team. The training of the ACRIS 
consisted only of instructing them how to sample their respondents and how to 
use the instruments. These ^instructions took place during the survey journey 
in January 1977. Then the ACRIS were handed the survey material and were 
instructed about the time period in which to perform tlieir task. One ACRI, 
who was contacted at the 'end of the interview j>eriod in January, just before 
the broadcasting of the"" scheduled animal husbandry .programs, was assisted in 
his work by regular research team members. 

*Our experience with the. ACRIS' work in January was rather negative. 



First, few ACRIS returned the^ completed questionnaires immediately after 

they had finished their work. It took a number of.' letters and even a ■ 

•• .- ' . I ■' . 

personal visit to obtain all the survey .material frop them. Secondly, ^^^^ 

when going over their questionnaires, we found that in a number of cases ' ^^^1 

/ H 

the ACRI had requested or charged someone else - either a ^school pupil * , 

■ ■ ■ ' " 

or a school teacher - to do the interviewing for him. We also suspect- 

■ ■ • ■ ' . ^' ' 

that in one or two cases the ACRI ^ust filled oiit the questionnaire without 

' y •, ' . . , ■ » 

doing the actual interview. To avoid similar problems during the pos*t-survey 
it was dfecided that in April our own interview teams would do all the inter- 

.. ■ i . . ' ■ ■ . ' ■ f 

viewing*: even in the villages whez:e an- ACRI was officially in charge. This 
gave us a check on the comparatii:lity and /reliability of the first data 

gathered. . ' "V 

■■ y ■ • ' ' ■ ' ' ■^■^ ' ^ ; 

The problems with the ACRJS and also problems experienced with our 
own research te^s in 1;he field point, once nibM, torthe necessity of a basic 
and thorough training of interviewers in the use, of survey techniques. Their 
capability and experience become the mqre important when the interviewer 
is asked to pass judgments and to make decisions in diff;Lcult field ^^conditions. 

We are also aware of the fact that the supervision of the interviewers during 

■ ,» J. • 

their fieldpwork was not close enough, and this aspect should be reconsidered 
in future research.. 

' ' ' • 

The next section describes the process of the actual interview. 
2.5.6. The interview , ^ 

A typical village visit would go as follows^ The interview team 
or the ACRI would first pay a courtesy visit to the Sub-Prefect, who was 
notified in advance by letter, 'and — if possible^- to the Primary School 
Inspector, thfe* Evaluatibn Service being a service of the Ministry of Primary 

■ y ■ 

and Television Education. Accompanied or not by the Sub-Prefect' the team 



' >Suld-go to^'the village where the chief and the elders were convened. 

/^ter the usual greeting ceremonies the goal of the visit was explained, 
and in order to give a taste of what an interview and. of what the ihtarvieW ' 
situation was like, the village chief and the. elders were questioned con- 
cerning ' village matters. Usually, when the Sub-Prefect did' not accompany 
iie rftsearch'team,' the contact with the chief was made through the local 
scriool director. It was througtt him or the village council that lodging 
for the researchers; was arranged in case the interviewing would take more 

-than one day. . . 

Ivorian hospitality almost always provided the meals for the 
interviewers. In order to thank^ the village population and the school 
director and his colleagues '&r.- their hospitality and cooperation, at the 
end crt each visit tokens of gratitude: money, spirits or kola nuts, were 

offered by the team. , ' 

In those cases where, a second (non-TV) village was close to the 
village visited, the whole team or part thereof would go and contact its 
chief atid make the necessary interview arrangements immediately after the 
'' preliminary -contacts in the first village. 

Except. for food and lodging the necessary preparations consisted 
. of determining the number and names of the various neighborhoods and the 
names of their chiefs; determining the availability and the names of inter- 
preters, one for each interviewer'. In a few cases one or several national 
interviewers did not need an interpreter because they spoke the local 

lemguage themselves. \.y ' - 

Then each interviewer was assigned to one or more neighborhoods. 
He received the quota of persons to be interviewed, and with the neighbor- 
hood' chief aild the interpireter he went through the area to identify his 



^respondents. After this . he starteid the * interviews.. 

A complicating factor in filling the quota vas thq necessity that 
at least about half of the respondents had to be more or less i^egular TPT 
spectators.. During the survey preparations it was thought that identifi- 
cation of TPT viewers could be. facilitated by haying a list of the spectators, 
in each sample village prepar^ beforehand. Therefore, in November 1976 ; 
the emimator in these villages was requested to do a "census" among his 
spectators during three T§T sessions. On the basis"^ these lists, returned ^ 
by only 8 out of 16 animators, we were able to identify certain people whose 
characteristics corresponded with the quota requifements. But once arrived , 
/in the village it was virtually impossible to locate the selected spectatorsr\" 
^Either they were absent, or they^id not exist (the amimator having invented^ 

their names) , or they had never watche<;3 a TPT -broadcast, dtc. After realizing 

\^ • ' • : 

that selecting respondents on the basis of these spectator lists introduced 

* . *•■'■•'.:"■*,'■*'■.■*■■" 
another bias into 'our sampling- procedure,, we tried tp include TV. spectators 

by asking potential respondents whether they sometimes watched televison in 

the local schoolhouse. Bqcause TV watching is something else than* TPT parti- 

.cipation, it limited the number of TPT spectators in the. actual sample below 

■ ' ■ '.. ' '' . ' ■ ' * '•' ■ * ■ '. .**■*■ 

the number anticipated. ' 

At the start of the interview, not only the n^kpve, the sex and thp 

age of the respondent wereljjjfecdrded, but also his neighBlprhood and the neune 

' ■ , ' - M ■ ' . 

of the neighborhood chief. Thus, it became less dif ficuiD^^to relocate the 

\\ r. ^ • 

respondent for the post-interview three months later in Apri^l> Interviewers 

0 .... 

were instructed not to mention "TPT as the main focus of the interview and 

' ^ .' ,• • ' 

not to mention the post-survey in order to avoid that respondents would 
"invent" answers related to TPT and would be induced to watch (more fre- V 
quently than usual) TPT programs between January and April. 



. . 'Another possible research bias was^lopated 'in the heed for >" 
leaving the questionnaires translated into tW' local language of the village . . 

• soroet notes concerning this problem are presented in Section ;2.5.7. . ^ 

. ' •* ■ ' . ^ - ' ■ ' .. ' > 

2.5,7. Translation and .interpreters ^ < 

i ■ "■ . ■ a 

The populatioh of the Ivory Coast, outside the many foreign peoiple^^ 

.who live there, is composed, of at least 50 different ethnic groups. The 

origins of many of these groups can be traced and linked to about 5 to 10 . 

m^in groups, but the fact remairys' that' their existence creates a huge Un- 

quistic diversity. Ethnic groups and linguistie sub-gropp^acan be large or 

small but in terms of numbers no one group ds clearly <»>minant. This does 

not exclude, ,for example, that large ethnic groups such as the Baoule and 

the Agni] both belonging to the larger Akan group, do not understand , each 

other's language, "but there are major differences. This isl:he reason why, 

'for instance, the Ivorian radio, despite the fact that it has some broad- 

. cits in 13 different regional languages, does not reach all the-tvorians . 

in their ovm language. ' . 

This situation, which was reflected in the con^KJsition of the 
.actual saW>le in which at least 7 main etl^it groups comprising many di'fferekl 
sub-groups.'were^included, and, the" fact that • the Ivori'aii rese^irch team members 
kn^w 6t4j V^Utively few different Ibcal languages, excluded from 
. the be^inni?^^^ t^e questionnaires were^ formulated in any of the' regional ' 

j^guage^l Questions were in French, and. during the questionnaire Prep^- 
;.^on, ii^rts were made to have, the ^ forlnulation as simple as possible' and ^ 
ISl^dheck the trahslation; of certain formulations against >e local ^languages 
^1 team members knew. This^doep ndt exclude that' certain notions: in the . 
f ^questionnaire were difficult, to, translate, or that because of cultural and ; 
.:iingui0tic differences in the various regions, notions were not under stoo^. ' 



or were misunderstood by the respondents^ Thus, a reliability bias was 

intrpduced. *^ 

once arrived in the viUage, it was not^ klways eas^ to find abl^ 
interpreters. Usually there were a^ number of people ^ho knew some French. 
But in our case we needed people* who also understood their, role in ati inter- 
view situation, • Evidently, such people* ar^ rare, a^ therefore we sometimes^ 
had to be satis fied^J^Tbh someone who understood and sR^ke only basic French, 
Besides, because of his status as int^'rmediary between the respondent (and 
thus the .village) and the interviewer (the d^itside wprld, "the gdvernment) 
the interpreter thought it sometimes to be his duty to clari'ty. instead of ^ 
translate, and thus modify the resppnse^, or to Answer a question even before 
'it had been translated .or before the respondent had had time to think of^ 

an answer, " * 

It will be clear that under these circumstances data ;?gath^rin^ 
itsel/ becomes a difficult task, but also that the reliability^; of the data . 
is negatively affecte^^ This is one mpre reason why in the analysis s^^ge 
care must be taken *in interpreting the research findings, 

2,6, Conclusion 

In this chapter we have discussed the development of the reselirch 
design and the sampling design, the creation of the research instruments and^ 
the preparation and execution of the actual 'surveys. We hav^seen thalfethe'^ 
original research objectives called for a quasi-experimentaf survey design, 
but there were theoretical and practical reasons why in #ie course of this 
study this design, was abandoned. We also have indicated many of the actual 
field conditions which affected and constrained our original research 
intentions, the data gathering process, and the natl*e and quality of the dat 



lessons are exemplified by ^he foregoing ^ect^ns. One, 
-Respite the inost Whisticat^d ^heoretidll l<powl||g|.of resWrch^ require- . . 
mei?ts pitfalls, theory always falfs sITort o^reality, an^yhus. ^eld^' 
leS^ch, especialiy in ^a dev; loping 'Country, has '4de^^with i^'y unknown. 
• unconunoA ^ag "distorting" factors. Two, consequently,^ research findings 
•4o be J>resented in Chapters Four, Five>, Six' and Seve.^^I^sl be interpreted \ 
frim the perspective of the context in 4ich the^^?, were collected. They ^ 
'have more-qualitative ffLa*vor rather than ^qutntitative rigor, theV indicate ^ 
tenaencies and patterns ratl^er than stiatistical tr*uths whifch c'an hp general- 
ised to all ivo^ians, to air Ivorlan, v^a^^s *or to t-he total TPT 'operation . 

r^ir.^ wo now turri to the description Of the actual 



« 



With this in mind, we now turri" to ^he description of the actual 
sample in Chapter Three. ^ . ' , 

». ' * ,-11 *■ 

' "lis? ^. 



^ - REFERENCES 
See Campbell and Stanley, 1966 : 13-16^. ' 

Where. 0 stands for observation , or measurement and JC' stands for the ? 

■ f > • ' ■ ■ • 

intervention ^or treatment, m this case, watching TPT. 

ACRIS ( A^nt Charge de Receuil d' Information ) are Pedagogical Advisers. 

Each Primary School Inspector has ,a certain number of these Advisers 

who Slope rvisil and counsel the primary school teadhers, especially in 

pedagogical matters. Since 1975 these Advisers have b^en used for :^ 

performing edtica'tional evaluation activities- Nine cf them followed 

. . " ' . f -^^ mm. ' 

a trainirtg seminar xn survey techniques m April 1976. 

*' • . •. ■ ' ' 

Lenglet aind McAnany, 1977. Thesfe are national figures. There is 
variation in audience numbers in TV villages. This meana tha^t^there • 
are TV' v'illages wjLth almost no TPT spectators, while there -are others 
with atk overage of 50 to 100 spectators per TPT session. 
Sampling ^ponfe^aints* create major obstacles for doing survey research 
in developing countries, especially when probabilistic sampling (instead 
of non-probabilistic sampling) is 'desired. There exist certain tiechnique 
^f<^ identifying f^rms qV households blit individual sapling is virtually 
impossible. Se^ fo» a good discussion of this issue Kearle « (1976) , 
^specially pp,, 27-49. 
Hursch-Cesar ai^d Poy, 1976 : 191.* 

"Y^j^g" in Ivorieu:! society does not stand »so mucK for ^ certain age tut 
'rather for a certain soiial position. The age group of 25-45 years can ' 

be easily ^included in this category. Previous researcti indicates that 
. this agd« group 'provides a relatively large number lOf TPT spectators. 

Therefore' our choiae to "over-select*^ this age group in the sample does 

• ■ - \ 

not run covinter to the research findina that the "yoving" are over- 

■■ ■ > * ' ^ 

represented among t^e TPT auc^^ence. ^ . .■ 
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8, This questionnaire is reproduced as Appendix A. . 

9. This means Question 41/ v 
,10, See also Seya and Yao, 1977. 

0 • ' 

1 • ' 

11. This questionnaire °is reproduced as Appendix B. . 

12. The SIKATIO programs w«re primarily oriented towards the ur^j^p audience. 
On request Of the OSTV, we included some questions about it in our postr 
questionnaire. Analysis of the, responses was done by the TPT department 

1 t 

and is reported elsewhere, , 

13. See, for example, Kaye and Lenglet, 1975. 

14. AS a matter of fact, three programs out of this series, were telecast 
before the pre-suryey. four were broadcast at the end of January and 
February 1977, while two remaining animal husbandry programs were 
shown in May and June, 1977. Why the programs we^e dispersed over 
such a long period is not clear. It may have been due to chronic 
financial and production dif f icultures of the OSTV. See Appendix C 
for the broadcasting dates of the animal husbandry series. 

15. This seems to be a common practice. First, film diredtors work only 
with schematic scripts, and ^ secondly , TPT films are only finished a 
CT^uple of days or even a couple of hours before broadcasting time. 

16. TWls was done for the study by Benveniste (1976). 

17. For the media survey reported in Seya and Yao, ,^.977. 




* . ■ 

CHAPTER III 

CHARACTERISTICS OF SAMPLE VILLAGES AND RESPONDENTS V 
3.1. Introduction * 

-4 ' ' k 

\ In this chapter we will present a description of the villages 
selected for the survey, while also making comparisons between TV and non-p-T 
villages. The description not only . provides the background against which 
i:he findings of impact, audience composition and attitudes about TPT gain 
significance, but it reveals some of the crucial, factors which intervene 
and explain some of thg outcome measures. 

In the past it has been observed that, for example, educated ' 
people participate relatively more in the TPT sessions than people without 
education.. Thus, education may be a factor in explaining who watches TV 
or TPT and who does not, and also who starts an action as the^ result of 
having watched TPT. There are other variables such* as age, income, ethnic 



filiation, etc. To a certain extent these, individual characteristics are 



linked to the place where people live: the region, the village. As/ we 
explained in Section 2.3.1. the region of a village coincides to a largp 



degree witnTeVel of personal income, ethnic affiliation and religion. Btit 
there are other village characteristics which, although they do' not imraedia- 
tely affect individual traits, influence especially the action impact of the 

\. ■ ■ " " • ' '■ • ' ' ' 

TPT programs. The material endowment of the village, the level of material 

development, its "modernity" , have, first , an*, impact on the presence ^nd 

■ , a* • . . - 

seriousness of certain development problems dealt with by TPT fcfor example, 

..^ . . 

water supply, health, agriculture), and, secondly, forns5> the pre-conditions 



for decisions and actions to "solve" th^se problems. For example, in a pdor 

••* • . , / ■ A, 

Moslem village, the youth who watches TPT will probably have a hard time 



convincing the elders of the necessity of constructing a well, and. to; raise' ^ 
money to start the construction. It is apparent that ?ome vilia'gVs for® a 
better environnvent for possible ,'tpt impact than others^ and" that some 
individuals are in , a better position to become aware of de\>6lopment problems, - 
or to start action than others. f ^ ' 

3.2. The sample villages \ r. 

3.2.1.^ Introduction ^ * 

In Section 2:3.1./ we presented the criteria for Electing the 22 
] villages in which 600 respondents were to be sampled. Appendix D provides ., . 

a list of tl\e names of these villages, their Department, Sub-Prefecture, and . 

primary 'School inspectorate. Also indicated are their total numbeV of C.. . , ' 
'inhabitants, divided by sex, the distance in kilometers to the nearest; (small) 

town and their accessibility by road, as well as the Region in whicl^ tl^^y 

* -v.; ■"' 

are located. ' , ' • 

3.2.2. Geographical regions " ■ | "\ 

Although the 22 villages are more or less evenly distributed over ■ 
the three nikin regions: 8 in the forest, 7 in the wooded saMahrta and 7 in 
\he savanna, the ratio of TV and non-TV vill^^ges per region i's rather . 
awkwarfa. Me find a S^i 3 ratio in the forest, a^^h ^^tiq:^^^0^'<nmed. 
savanna, and a 6:4 ratio in the savan^ It probably, meansv that the 16^ TV 



villages as well as the non-TV villain "^te ^Wea* over'\^^^ 
according to tihe distribution of TV i>f.¥^-lvV^o<^ ' 



4 



3.2.3. inhabitants ^ ' ■ • K^' ■ : ^' ' ■■--^^ • 

Why weAli^l|jded i^^^ ^^bii^- sample ^ 
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\One of the reasons 
was that we wanted to find 



out whetj^r, t|ie P^^^^ 
TV and non-lV villages, and . tg wha^! eifc«.t ^^^^^^ "^^^^^ ^ |>i 



ways of outside influences such as TPT- Comparing < the two grdiipis of villages 
■•on some general characteristics we find that on the average r the non-TV villages 

have less inhabitants than the TV villages, TV villages have an average of 
^ 1|126 inhabitants while non -TV villadfes have.an average population of 787 ^ 
. / 3.2*4v Accegjs,ib^.ilty. v 

between the village and the 
- :near^st; town iij somewhat, i^ongei?^ in the case of non-TV villages than in the 
■/case pf TV villages. Ihhafcitants of the latter must travel an average of . ' ' 
32. ^ Xms to reach .the* n^earest tbwn, ndn^JV . villages have to go 38 kms;^:^:^^^^^^^^^^ * , 
Vn^^att distinguishes t^^ two ^rxJiiJps of villages most is the ^'felative . : 

ease Ipy which t:hey can be reached/^ki short: their ieveJL-of accessibility, 

■ :5 ^.tSl .. ■ "'^ ^ A^f ^' ^."■ 

Bearing 4.n mind tha'^^^^ villagQ;^/ were - j^'sa,<f'Chofe^n :beca||?^ they were accessible 



by bar , it is vstiXi- rihtifetes^^^ that -four out of six non-TV villages 

; (.67% J against /€duif>ao^ C27'ij( havb difficult aqcess. 

If ,we give a scpre Vqf. . th4^e\pciilp1:s wtien^the village is easily ^accessible , a , 

^i'Xage wi^h spine what dlf'iPieui^ an^ a scor^i;of :one - . 



score of two for a 



when the access -is real iy dif£tbuLtr^:the; a^ 3cic>re.:^:gf the/JV villages S^^f^ 



becomes 2,27 and of the non 



iVTV; vi^lagesr iX,5>- 'do ript believe that, ^he^ - ' 
fact , that the ncnj^TV villages do not hav<^y^;:;S with, TV receivers 

IS m . irtanediate fjimction of theij; geo^i^r^ph^^ (Only one noh-W 

dia not have a school ; at all) : :V . 3 ; • 

THowever, as we will 3eo .jLn the ^Jol lowing parc^graphs their inaccess- 
ibility cfe;rtainly play? a role in '/the degr.ee' tp\which- the village (objectively 
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and ^ subjectively) experiences pi:6l5|lems in t^i^m^'of d4>eial services, socio- 

- .- v • ■ . •■ V>-' : ■ • . 

- ■ - ■ :. . ■■; ..i:: ;:■ !• ,• ' '^♦^ 3' . 4 ■ 

economic infra^tructut^, in shbrt i:^'^^^^ ' , 

3.2.5i Tnf rastyuctural innovati<3t)s : * 

- • . ■ ; '• : ■ '■■ ■ > -'v-v'v ■ v. ; ,, ' 

'. In order *t6 . give an i^es^'%F. %yie l/2ve3^-of "development" in the 22, 



■ ■ . ■ 

villages, we present in Appendix E a list of inf rastrlictural institutions 
which according to lyorian standard^ must be considered "modern" and a 
condition fop and indication of "development". This list was compiled by 
using information gathered during the interviews with the chief cind the 
elders of the villages. The frequencies in the table represent the number 
of villages falling into the categories of having, not-having or being-in- 
the^process-of-having such "innovations". What we find - and we fefel that 
this is not atypical for most rural areas of the country - is that all 
villages have only a limited number of "modern" institutions, with the 
exception of the primary school. That all except one village had a school 
is not surprising because the preser{ce of a school with or without TV was 
one of the sampling criteria. , 

The roost widespread element of infrastructure is a well, i.^., a 

drilled well equipped with a (^i^ial) water pump. More than half of the 

■ ■ ■ ; . ' ■ ^ • . . ■ 

villages have at least one or were constructing one . Another more common 
modem implementation is the ld|^|| ^seirj^nt or rezoning. Rezoning inqplies 
the creation of rectcuigular building lots cuid the tracing of streets in 
traditional villages where the layout is very, different. Forty percent of 
the villages were already rezoned or were in a rezoning process^ Rezoning 
is the prerequisite for the construction of more modem houses as well as 
for having electricity and (in the future) piped water. More them half of 
the villages have some kind of agricultural cooperative (officially recog- 
nized as such or not) or are in the process df creating one. Usually this 
cooperative functions only foi; mar)^ting of crops grown on individual (family) 
plantations. There are very few production cooperatives in the country. 

What is really striking is the almost coit^lete absence of a health 
institution in the 22 villages. There is only one dispensary but no 
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maternities, though 8 out fef 22 villages are more or less regularly visited 

by public or private (missionary) he-alth personnel^. This leaves about 14 

villages (64%) without any regular institutionalized health care, and at 

this point the village accessibility and closeness to town becomes even 

more important. The closer the village is to the nearest dispensary or 

hospital and the easier it is to travel there by public transportation, the 

less will be the urgency of having one's own health facilities. 

When comppiring the presence of certain innovations in-TV and • 

non-TV villages, there is no immediate and apparent difference. This could 

be due to the relatively small numbers of both groups, and in particular 

of the non-TV . group. But we feel that on tlje average both groups are 

equally (uri) developed. This does not exclude that some villages have a ^ more 

modern infrastructure than others. Th^re Ts a range only one innovation 

per village to five innovations per village, which means that there are 

villages which, except for a sm^ll schoolhouse have no modern ijistitutions 

at all. ^ 

I* ' * 

In this respect we tried to d'fevelop a "modernity'V index on which 

the 22 villages could be rank-ordered according to the volume and quality 

of their modern infrastructure The absence of inforin^^tion in number of 

villages on the quality of the innovations and the number of years it existed 

did not allow us to do so. But if we exclude the presence of a cooperative 

or a youth center, and if we give one point to t^le presence of any other 

, "innovation" and a half point to any "institution" which is ''wTi^jc^^n" 

struction" we find that non-TV villages have on the , average two modern 

institut^ypns while thd TV villages have 2.22. This 'may be an indication of 

the somewhat higher level ^f (material) 'development in the second group, but 

If 

the small numbers limit any immediate conclusion. 



. * Not. only the degree of (un) development is important in explaining 
why certain villages seem to have a higher tPT imj)act than others or have a 
different audience profile, but perhaps even more crucial becomes -the way 
modern' institutions are introduced into the village. Therefore, we asked 
the village chiefs who had taken the initiative t^ have a modern institution, 
and who had financed its implementation. In Appendex F, we present the ,, 
aggregate answers for all the' villages broken down for TV and non-TV villages. 

■ For more than half of 'the 9' innovatipps studied and usually in 
more than two-thirds of the 22 villages the initiative lies with the village 
council,, one or more villagers or village "intellectuals" living in urban 
areas away -from horned But we also observe -that there -are variations per 
"innovation". Thus it seems that most sthools are established on village 
initiative while for many wells the Government, -through the administrative - 
authorities or government agencies, has taken the initiative. The picture 
;:i8 different for £he financing. More.than half of the j^ls are financed by 
'the Government. 'This is possibly true for many of the wells constructed 
before 1974. Since then the large nationa^ Government water projects request 
a. financial participation of the village i^ drilling a well. The usual 
' village contribution, based on individual cotisations, amounts to 150,000 CFA 
Francs (or U.S. $610,00). Sixty to seventy percent of the schools are, how- 
ever, financed by the village itself and its "intellectuals" and the villagers 
themselves have paid almost all rezoning projects. 

AS far as the financing of development projects is concerned, there 
does not seem to*e a difference between TV and non-TV villages. With respect 
to the initiative for development projects the picture is^^lso rather similar 
for both groups, though wells in norv-TV villages seem to have been started , 
with more Government initiative than in TV villages. However, the absolute 



numbers are small, and therefore care should be taken in interpreting the 
percentages. 

3.2.6. Development problems . ' "^"^"-^--v . - 

, ' From tl|te foregoing paragraphs it is clear that many of the 22 
sample villages lack a modern infrastructure adequate 'to basic human needs. 
Two-fifths of the villages do not have any source'of potable water, which 

means that their inhabitants are daily* exposed to a Serious health hazard. 

p. ■ • ■ 

And here 'we do not speak of other health hazards such as free roaming 
animals and the absence of -^drainage systems. Almost no village has a health 
care institution f while at the same time many of the villages haye difficult 
acpes3 to the nearest town. If health would be the only criterion we could 
already conclude that basic human needs in many of the villages are not 
adequa-tely met. . 

^ But the lack of a modern infrastructure in the 22 villages should 

not be interp^^eted^ as a lack of -initiative or "wapt" or "demand". According 
to the interviews we had with the village leaders it seems that there are 

many problems which are identified as "urgent" in the villages. But the 

■ ■ ■ 

villages have not yet found: the ways and 'the means ^or solving them. The 
identification of these problems and the obstacles the villages experience 
in improving the material situation of "the. village becomes important when 
trying feo^asses to wha;t exjtent TPT can create an awareness of dei^relopment 
issues aittong the peasant population. It is possible that important sections 

• \ ■ ■ . ■ 

of the so-called rura-1 mass are already w^l awRre of these problems but they 



do not have the means to solve them. BedTl^p, the obstacles fo^-v^llage 

^raUUlBvirj 



improvement ca^o^* be solved .by villager^|Mj^iring new attitudes, knowledge 
and h6±»its through information. * It may be tli3»£the technical, administrative 
and financial obstacles which impQi^3e village; improvement decisions and action 



are of a more strtictural and poiiticai-economic nature7, atid can , only be 
affected by political 'and economic changes on the level of the nation 

state. ^0 

In Appendix G, we present the complete list of "most urgent problems" 
as expressed by the' village leaders. We see that three-fourths of all. r . 

villages see health care^ - the creation of a dispensary or maternity - as 
the most acute problem. This need is more widely felt in non-TV villages . 
than' in TV villages, perhaps because the former have more difficult access 

^to towns. 4 - . 

. Water supply (wells, piped watet, irrigation) is the second most 

urgent problem expressed by village chiefs, and, again, it seems to be more 

■ , \ 

serious for non-TV than for TV villages. (y.. / • 

A third problem concerns the physical access to villages because of 
the bad state of roads and bridges. . Half of the non'-n^ and a- quarter of the TV 
villages -request road improvement and the construction of stone bridges. 
The question of rezoning arid improvement of streets and drainage is a fourth 
urgent need, while the fifth one concerns the con4)leticjjp^or ^extension of the 
school (or in'.sfeye^'al cases, the construction of housyrg for the school ' - 

teachers). ; s^v-' ■ ' • - ' 

...... Here it ii- inter4^^ing to note the similarity in rankrorder of the 

main problems as mentioned by the village eldets on the one hand and by the ; 
respondents of the individual questionnaires on the- other. One" hundred and 
sixty-two perlons answered the' question of^hat they felt the main problem, 
in their village was (Question 42, April) . One fourth of therif mentioned.^ 
health (tfil.lack of a dispensary) as the main problem. 'Water and hpusing ■ 



were mentioned by 24.7 percent, w^ile ."money" (most likely 'the lack thereof )' 
was brou^iit up by 11.7 percent of the respondent's. The first three rank-order' 
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'positions of t]i^ individual* responses correspond to-those of t^^e village list: 
(1) health, (2)/ water , {3) housing. This could be sefen as the, ^existence of 

•i" • • i ' ■ ■ ■ . 

a large consensus in th^ village with regard to the infinediate. developinent 

. " ' ••' ' , ■■■ , -J ■ V . . 

problems. And therefore it seems tl>at no particular effort need be mad^ to 

• . • ' . ' 

make the village popxilation aware of them, - • 

' .. ■ * . ' , . , ^ 
* ^ * This 'latter, point needs some extra attention because the TPT pro- 
grams are especially aimeci at\ making the population ; aware of development* 

• ■ ■ ■ ■ -f, . ' . ■ . 

0 • ' • ■ ■ _ - ■ .... 

problems and v^hat can be done about them. In French this awareness creation 

is called sensibilisation . It has been observed that 80 to 95 percent of . * 

' ' ' • ■ ' " *' 8 ' 

all TPT programs contain a sensibilisation objective . v And research* findings 

seem to indicate th^t especially in , terms of sensibilisation , as opposed to 

• • / 9 ' ■ 

.'action, tl;ie TPT programs have soiue impact (see. also Chapter VI). 

■J ^ . . ■ ■ ' ? - 

» ■ ■ 

. . . ■ ■ ■ • ■ i 

^ A comparisoij of these results with the observation that ' villagers 
are well aware of the most urgent development problems would indicate jclto 

■ • ■ • . ^- ' ■ ■ ■ymm^'j/. ■ 

if sbmething needs to be done in tenrts of education or information f<)X->:t$ie^^''' * 
rural. arqa^, it should be a program showing how other villagers have solved 
similar ^problems , and indicating the ways and means to solve them. As we 
•*have Spiid befoqre, such informati6n will not have any effect if these ways 

^* ' '1^^ '■■ ^ '• ■ ■ , ' ■ ■ ' ■ ' ■ 

. and>>«aeBns ^re- not pjresent, qr only available to a limited group *of people and 

- ♦ ^ 10 

through plow andk tor tuous. bureaucratic channels . . 

" ■ ' ^ * • ■■ • ^ - ' ■ ^ ■" ■ 

_^ ,^hen s looking the number of urgent problems mentioned by the 

^ ' ■ " • ■ ■ ' . ' -; ■■ ' ■ 

vjCllage leadq^rs we see that -each village mentions on the average 2.32 problemg^^ 

((.■.■ V *' " ■.■■■■>'.'- 

Howe.ver, there is a difference between TV ^nd non^TV villages. The'' latter 

v, ■ . ^ .- . ■■ • 

experieiMS^ an a<^erage of 2.83 problems and the former an average of 2.25.' i 

This coaWfi be cCh; indication that non-TV villages ate more "underdeveloped" 

or "backw^rd;'^;«vth^ TV villages. ^ " . * ' 
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3.2* 7. Obstacles to village improvemeTit « 

• ^ ■ ' ■ . ■ . ■ ' ; 

Although the level of material development is 3.mpoxtant m ^explaining 
^ .possible TPT impa<it and^ the TPT audience pitfo file. We feel ^hat the obstc^cles 

to .improving the development level of^ the village may be .ieven more . criacial , ' « • 

'. * . . . ■ ".■ 'f J. .■ ' ' •' . . 

for TPT's 'potential impact, e^specially^in terms of decisi<t>n-inak and the . 
undert2dcing of actions. • Some of these obstacles hav^ already been, tc^ched 
, upon in previous paragraphs;;' . ' * - " • ' ' 

' Responses of 15 village leader^ 'poncerning' the obstacle^ .to village 
ixnprovement cax^^be hierarchically classified in four mailt categories: finan-^ 
*• cialf.adiriinistrative, technical and "cultural"*, the first category containing . 
more ^responses than tlje 'secpnd, and 3b torth.^'^*- - . ' 

Tfie financial category can eq^iated with the lack af^ money, it , * . 
^is the main Obstacle for^any improvemehit: actrion in ali villages, though it 

is the almost exclusive response category in the non-TV, villages. There 

♦ ' . . . • » • > * • / 

money is either completely absent^ .and thus forbids any improvement, or it ^ 

'^^takes a long time '— while waiting for th^\growth and . the sale of th^ crops — 

... ■ - ' > . ■ ; i . * ; ■ • - ■' ■ ' ' 

to collect the necessary funds to start an action. . Chiefs mention, for 

\- " ■ . • ■ ■ ^ ■ > - • 

exanqple, that , a w^li or schbol cannot be cbnstructe^i, 95: that a well cannot"' . 



be equippe^^lth. a pump, or that the villaoge has ,not yet been rezoned becaudte 

the villag^^cks-the necessary finances. . To a certain extent the lack of 

• ' ' ' ' '■ * * . • - * , . , . ' ■ ■ ■ 

cash may in part be due to the rural jexodus (see below. Section -3.2. 9. ) of 
the'yoiflig and the able- meifi, whlc^^ limits , the quantity and the'quali1;y.of 
^ Agricultural .production ;^ '£(nd thus limits the ^potential of generating cash 
incomel But the remark is also, ihade tha^^^lS^wher} money i^ available, ^ 
•and when a .village c^llectioh jls made, 'the adyiinistrafeive authoritigSi^ do 
not honor this" local 'initiative and do npt •pi;ovide the requesteid services. 
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• TMs brings us to the socond obstacle category: administrative. 
Among the answers we find that villagfe itiitiatives are not responded tfo by 
expedient administrative action. This meetfis that eitheV no action at all 
i^ Uttder^aken or that the bureailcratic process takes so long that improve- 
ments are ^^J:4ti:€^ fnany>^years after the date of the original request . *' 
I ^\.Kv> ioal obstacles mentioned/ for exampl'S, would be that 




^Il.took more time than originally foreseen. "Cultural" 
i5>bstaf^ifgi^/ (for lack of a better word)^efer to the three villages where a 
dispUre. existed within the village or between two neighboring villages 
about the place where the new schoo]^ should be constructed. 

A last unclassified obstacle mentioned is the •inaccessibility of 
the village. This hampfcs the transportation of persons and al^o of ^ co*n- 



struct ion material for the new school. ^ 

I^t seems to us that tjj^hese obstacles Can^only be removed by TPT to 

' ' * * ■ ' ' 

a very limited degree.^ This does not exclude thi possibility that TPT, or 

similar educational and information prograihiS, plays a facilitati^ role in 

the political and economic ^hange prqpess 

3.2. , * Field agents 

p \r 'iXi previous reports it had been remarked that therfe was little or 

no cbopfexation between the TPT animator^ and the agents'^'bft the. development 

agenfcies who had "sponsored" k' T5p programi, although the need for feuch 

cooperatifoh has been emphasized m^ahy times. - Therefore we wanted to know 

whetljpsr field agents ;^re working in th^/^illage, and whether the^ TPT ani^attor 

had aijy contact with them when animating the- TPT programs. 

^.i.^s^ . In January we asked the chief^about; the kinds- arid nunibers of field 
agents^ Of the various State Development Compaaies and other state agencies who 
paid vi^ts or liv^d in their village. vie ^^found ,yhat almost^ 20 percent of all 
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our s'anple yiit^lages are never visited (see Appendix H) . Fifty percent see 
one or tvro ageftts, while the remaining 30 percent (7 villageis) are visited 

♦ * 

three, five or even six agents. It is interesting to note that^.health 
agents are the most conunon (8 villages). Next ccj^e agents of the likrge 



ag'ricultural development ^companies such as the CJDT, SODEPRA, SATMAC^ arid 

SODERIZ, . * / ' ' 

' ■•• ' f. • * "»« 

3.2.9.^ < Rural exodus 

•■' -A. M^*' ■ , ... 

% ' Because TPT programs also intend to reach the primary; school 

leavers, dr^^outs andL^oung adults to stem the rural exodus, we were 
interesl^ed to know how this phenomenon was perceived by .the^various village 
chiefs.f fecund that a large number of , villages (19) experience this pro- 
blem, ^fthough m£uiy of the village leaders (11) believe that the emigration 
of their most able young men ^is detrimental for the village and affects 
their prosperity -and survival, 4 chiefs fe^l that the exodus is beneficial ^ 

; ^ / , ■ ' 

^cause the emigrees send money back which' allows tho&e who remain to make 
new investments in. agr^ulture and trade. , This last iittitude prevails in 
the Diotj^La villages wher# there is a long tradition of emigration, as we^H 
(as re^'iiranigratiori. In the non-Dioula villages the exodus;^, creates much more 
serious effects because it is permanent, thus destroying the basis for the 
rejf)roduction illage society. ,j ■ < 

■ - - • ■ ■ ■ . " . ' " ' " « 

- 3'.2i'10. Conclusion 

, ■ ^ V. . , ' • ■ 

The foregoing sections have provided an idea pf the sociO-economic 
situation. in the 22 sample iftllages. They ar^ relatively underdeveloped 
in terms' of material infrastructure, th6re are many obstacles in Improving 
this situation, amd tHfe absence of field agents find the persistent rural 
l^jlGodus do not lend th^msej^ves to immediate Solution, , 



The sections that follow will be devoted to describe the individual 

■ - . \ ■ ' . • ' • 

sample of 601 respondents in terms of their basic socio-economic characteristics 

3 • 3 . The individual respondents 

3* 3.1. Introduction 

Having seen the Village characteristics which f6rm the context and 
pre-conditions for a pot^ential TPT\iropact and the way villages participate 

^ ' . ' 

in TPT, we will describe in .^thi^eJ'j^.i^^^ a number of socio-economic charac- ^ 
teristics of the individual sampjL0 which impinge on people's perceptions/ 
attitudes, and behavior. Therefore, they are pojbential explanatory or '\ '- 

independent variables of TPT impact in terms of attitude change, knowledge 
acquisition and action-decisions. We will compare the distributiop/of the ♦ 
various variables in the original th^retical sample, the 'JanuarY saitiple 
.and the April sample. The comparision between the theoretical and ^January 
distribution is important in order to determine whether the quota sampling 
technique provided the expected results. 'As we wj^T see, it did. Because 
the post-questionnaire contained questions the answers. to which were to be 
compared with answers during the pre-survey, it seemed essential that the 
basic distribution of basic respondent^ /characteristics remained identical 
for both surveys. . As a matter of*"f act, it did. . ' ^ ■ 

3.3.2. The original and the actlBl sample 

yhe origi^i sample of Individuals called for 600 respondents,' 30 
^n each TV village and 20 in each^*^h-TV village. tHus, in theory there 
wdre 480 TV villagers and 120 ribn-TX)' villagers who would be divided by the 
following criteria: TPT sp^ctatjprs ^r, not , sex, and age (see Table 1). 



In general we succeed^ in filling the .theoretical quotas during 
the Janua^ry survey, vhile the absence^^f 19 percent of th^;^riginal respon- 
dents 4Uring the April survey did not affect the January sample distribution 



in any significant way. In Tables 1, 2, and 3 we present the frequency 
distribution of the main sample criteria in Uj'^lje theoretical sample,, 
(2) the January sample, (3) the relocated respondents in April 2tnd . (4)) the 
April absentees. The Tables do not need further explanation. It ajJpefes 
that the interviewers managed to a very large extent to fill their '^^ 
assigned quotas, and that the drop-out between January and April did not ^ 
distort the .brigin^l^eighting in the January survey. There is a majo|{. . 

m * '.V 

• ■ ■ la; . 

anomaly, however, between the theoretical and the January sample: the 'X^. 

«. ' » ■ 

difference between the proportions of spectators and non-spectators, 'in 

,' , »,'■■"'." 
a previous section (2.3.3.) we explained our intention to havfe at /least' 5o' 

» '■» * <t!k 

percent fPT spectators among the respondents. To this -end we |Sked prior \ • 
to the survey the TPT animators in the 16 TV village^ to compile a ijst 
of \ their spectators, on the basis of which potential TPT spectators cfoulc^d 
be idei)tified. This strategy failed because of the {^reliable informatior^ 
it yielded. Therefore we were obliged during ^he fillinf of the respondent* 
quotas to ask potential respondents whether they^wa^chec^ televisio^.pr note' 
(TPT as such was /not specified). if the answer was "yeS" and if ^hey res- 
ponded to the other quota criteria th6y we* included in the sample. But 
it is clear that watchii^ W is not the same aj^ watching TPT (see also . q 
Chapters IV and V) and thus the proportion of actual TPT spectators: diff^^ 
considerably from the proportion aimed at. Instead of a fifty-fifty distri- 
bution, 40 percent TV spectators and 60 percent npn-spectat;brs were sampl^^i 
in January. , ^ \ 

The th^eoretical san^)le, the January sample, the; April sample and 
the group of April absentees not only show more or less siraila?^ distributions 
on the yariables of sex and age but also on region, profession, membership 
in culTuraX or cooperative associations, income, social status, religion, - 



^ TABLE 3-1 " t . ■ 

The/^total number of respondents in the theoretical sample, 
£he January and April surveys, and among the April absentees 
in TV and non-TV villages. ^ * » . . 




Total 

TV Village 
Non-TV Village 



Theoretical 
sample 

N % 

600 * - 

480 80 

120 20 



^ January 



N 



601 



479 
12i 



% 



79.7 
20p 



April 
N % 



487 
383 
184 



78.6 

i 

21.4 



Absentees 
N • % 



84.2 



Distribution 




TABLE 3*^2 

of TV village respondents in the theoretical r-J* 

^ ■ ■ ;-v , ^ 

sample and the January and April surveys according to- ' * 
sex, TV watching and age. (N 480) 



Theorietical 
sample 
(N = 480) 



January * 
(N = 479) 



Male 
Female 

TPT spectators 

Non-TPT 
spectators 

15-25 year^ 

26-45 -years 

4^: ^jirs ^nd 
older . \ 



.N 
320 
160 
240 

240 
160 
224 



% 

66.6 
33.3 

50. 

50 
33. 3 
46.7 



7^ 

96 2^ 



N 

319 
160 
194 

285 
152 
218 

10§ 




Aptxl, ^ sC'-V. 



3 



■ S' • 



31.7 
'45.5 

22.8 



226 
,109 
' 177 

97 



59 
28.,^- 
46.2 



25.3 



* Actually in January and Ap«lil there w^re TV and non-TV spectators instead of 
TPT and non-lTPT spectators^ (see Section 3.3.2.)./ ' . ' 



■ . . TAiBLE 3-3 
Distribution of non-^TV respondents in the theoretical 
•vsample.: and the . ^Japtiary April surveys according to 
>ae3t, watching and a^ (N «'120) 



•Female . 
TV spectators 

v'!.S£)eq^ 

15-25: Yjears 

26^45 .years 

. 46 years ana 
older ;5 * 

■ . - ^ 



Theor€^^1:ical 
sample • 



January ; . 
(N =ii2]). 



April 
(N * lQ4) 



•I 

84 

■A ■ 



IS. . ■ 

/ ■. ■ 

,, . '■• ■ .■) 

■■,■55' 



15 



feducation and ethn 




affiliation: This does not mean that the^ proportions 
'^br TV e^nd non-TV vil^espn all the variables were similar. We will 
no\ dwel,l on this point. lC i"S/ >owever, interesting to note that from 
•tie' beginning there were some differences between the two groups of 
villagers concernirlg the basic iftdepehdent variables. - 



I 





U '■ ■ 










84 


,r ■ ' ■■ ■■ ■ . 
* 68 ;9' ; 




68.3 






















,33 ' ; 


- 31.7 








»■■■■, ■■■ ■ . ■ ■ ■■ ' 




62.5 
















■ ■ 




■.2^.9V-;. 


39v-' 


;^;37.5 ■ , ■ ' 








,3i:i::;: 


33 


-31.7 ■ •■ 

■ * ■ . 






\' 65. 


.53.;a': ■ 


56 


53.8 \ 






' 19 


15*. 6' 




14V4 , 







'3,3.3; Region ^ 

^ ^ ' The first! difference we noted between the characterfWtics of TV^ 
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. and non-TV villagers ' was that both groups were unevenly distributed ove^f 
thi three*- regions. ■Although TV villagers comprised 80 percent of the/4mple 
and no«-TV villagers 20 percent, the ratio of these two cftfcups in the forest 
., region was 91:9, in the wooded savanna zone 78:22 and in the s,ayanna 67:33. 

' . ■ - ■ • • ■ 88 ' 



what ve have pbs 
goes td' thfe North 

"""" 



served/in Segti.0n i2f:vl<'J^i isjtonf irmtju uui-Bi. ^^..v. 
th (the savanna,)' 'ti>9 ilifls's'^V 'village respPPicJents onD is 



'"g[oing-to i^nco.unter, '•. . ' '\'''^'V*''.- ^'•4 y i 



3^i.A. $ex and age ' . ■ '-/v • 'i-^^^ ' ; 
^ ' V ThV-siex distributioft^!v*W^ and qon-TV villages is almost 

identical as was our int^ti|^g '^^^ we had a similar intention for 

" age/:U:obsi|y:ve. i^.p^ non-TV villages the older agfe group 

16, percentag%-wise><.sm^llej^^^^ i¥i> the TV villages, while the age group of 

; . ; -.v. > : ,./&^ 

26 to 45 years il^. sQine-v^at larger, 

) V? ■/ ■ ■ . ■ ' Vir •• ^ . ■ • . ' . ^ . 

jv3:5V : ' Prof e^sxgh- ^^-^, 
; i .<^^;':ihe respondents was not a surprise to us. in 
'r;^ba^ 4 we see^that v^M-yexy?^ light variations in TV and non-TV villages 



the Ur^e ;najo^^^ 47 percent, are "planter" : a peasant 



@ is-ittia4.nlii'^:^ltivating;.cash crops like coffee 'and cocoa'. However, 13 
Eercent|o/t5^-^^V" vil^a^e^ were "cultivator", who, in' comparison with the 
%lantet4q%ivates . Jes^' cash crops, 'while in the, non-TV villages 
.' 24.'pe"rcent^^^d that*'they were "cultivator". ' This difference is immediately 
: 'e>rt.lVaried by the fae^t that most Of : the nbn-TV villages are in the North, 

where mcJre subsistance . than cash crops predominate in contrast to Center and 
Souther^egioi|s. About 23> percent of the xesp^nGents were menage res, or 
^^^usewives, .a Category which is almost automatically filled by all f^ale 
re^l^nden^s. , » ^ 

# The housewife profession in a country^ like the Ivory Coast certainly 

in-ciudes many more (diverse) activities than the western notion of "housewife" 
conveys: Housewives ^e not'^nly responsible for raiiiing children, preparing 
food and keeping the -house, but thfey perform m»joj agricultural tasks, haul 
water and gather firewood, and have often' a little tr^de in small agricultural 
produc^.' (tomatoes, dried smoked fish, yams, etc.). ^ 



/ 



4l 



r 8n 
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TABLE 3-4 



Distribution of respondents' professions in TV and 
non-TV villages in January 



TV Village Non-TV Villaffe. 

N • % ^ ^ N .% 

Planter 227 -48.2 ' 56 46.7 

Cultivator 63 13.4 29 24.2 

Housewife 113 24.0 28 23.3 
Other profession ^^^.^n 

and jobless yM ^4.1 _1 - 5.8 
Total 



* 

471 100.0 120 100.0 



* Non-responses have t^een excluded 



A small minbrity of the respondents reported "other professions", 
such as day laborer ,^fie Id agent, transporter, trader, and "jobless", but 
their number is so small that 'we do not consider them separately m our 
analysis. 



3.3.6. ^ Menibership in associations 



Membership in a cultural or sports association is not ■ completely j| 

proportionate to the TV-non-TV distribution, -^ere are relatively ftiore^^"' • 

association members in the TV than in the non-TV^viilages. But it is a^o 

'^^teresting to note that the non-response categ6ry in thrf^atte2*^roup is 

^"proportionally smaller 'than in the fdjcmer. With regard to membership in a 

^ *yquth group or cooE)erative^, th^ pict'ure is different. | In the n^n-TV 

^villages there^are relatively mbjre members than in the TV villages. \his 

* - \ ■ 

, can' possibly be explained by the stronger initiation -;tradit^ons in the • 

' northern, mostly Moslem, villages. But again, noh-resp^qea are more frequent 
latter than in the fornier group,. . OQ ^ 



3.3.7. Income . 

» ' ^ 

Some particular attention must be davoted to the question of 

"income". Even in industrialized societies income is a difficult concept 

to measure adequately. It becomes even more difficult in countries with 

1' , ' - •/ , 

a large agricultural base, whei^e money .income forms only a limited part 

of the family "budget" < especially in those areas Where only limited cash r 
crop production, and thus marketing, takes place. This doe5 not exclude 
the fact that even in those' ^reas there are' people (individuals or families) 
with relatively larger cash incomes. And it is certain that the amount of 
money at one's disposal is an indication of a person's social and economic 
status. As in any other society money wields .piower, and in a society like 
the Ivory Coast where economic growt% increased productivity and incj^vidual 
entrepreneurship are stressed as positive contributions to hational develop- 
ment, it may be assume^! that the level of revenue is a good indicator of the 
(potential) links with the modem sector, and of the potential of starting 
"development" oriented actions. ' , 

Wearied to measure the income of the respondents in January an^r<^ 
in April, each time with a somewhat dif fere*W;^,^rieasure, though their basic 
form was similar; We asked the respondents wh^th^r. s/hie had sold any 
aqricultural products. For each prodijict we determined the amount, and knowing 
the official prices per kilo, this amSoht wa^ converted into CFA Francs. When 
several 'products were mentioned their respective amounts wpre added, and to 
this was added any other supplementary income from trad^ or/other aj:tivitie^. 

fhere are several problems with this proce^re. First, it excludes 

alnk:)st automatically many of the "ho-usewives" who do not have any cash income, 

♦ • ■■V' 
■ • 12 ■ ■ • 

»d who are dependent on their husbands for their cash needs . . Secondly, 
given the organization of African agriculture, where' the extended: faifljily, 




under the leadership of the father or uncle, tills the soil, young married 
men are still dependent on the oldest male in the fairtily household. Thus, 
they do not have any income over which they have discretionary power, - 
although they need money for themselves and their children, ,for example, for 
schooling, ^(ll^irdiy, the method of listing all agricultural crops and 
recalling how many kilos or tons were grown and sold leaves the opportunity 
of underestimating or over-reporting by the respondent, - Questions about 
income or product ioX^ar^ never popular, euid they become even more suspect, 
in situations where the peasant has had bad experiences with the adminis- 
trative authorities, and where fears of increased taxation are real. This 
mearis that the reliability and the validity of: the income me^ure is^ j ^ 

challenged. *. v 

^ About a quarter of the respondents report no cash income. Another 
quarter report an annual income between 1 and 50,000 CPA Francs, and a third 
quarter falls in the 51,000 to 200,000 CFA Francs bracket. Five percent of ^ 
the respondents do not^ give an .answer, while about 20 percent has more than 
200,000 CFA Francs annually. , 

The differences between the January and April distributions reflect 
the differences^ between the January and April measures, the April measure 
being somewhat' more refined than the January one. However, the Pearson-moment 
correlatiqn between the two measures appears to be relatively high (0.60) 
indidating that there was a relatively hi^gh stability in the^way the respon- 

'*^de^ta reported their income. .Because statistical calcul£iti6ns showed that 
there was less variance arcnind the, maaiis of each income category for the 

•January measure, decided to adopt tKis first measure Tor further/ cros 

• • . . m" . , • , 

tabulations in the^^ollowing chapters* - 
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Excl^ding the npn respondents and Apfil absentees, we obtain 
Table 5 for the January and April respondents. / 

TABLE 3-5 ^ 
Annual incomie distribution of respondents in January 
^ and April 

, January - April- 

N % . N % 

Without income V' 126^ 28 ^ 132 ' 29 



4 



1 to 50,000 CFA F^ncs 119 26 131 29 

51 - 200,000 CFA Francs 129 . 2,8 116 24 
201 r 000 CFA Frarics 

and more 85 19 86 19 



Total of respon- * . 

dents presen^tin / 

both surveys / 459 100 459 IpO 

*2[50 CFA Francs equals U.S. $1.00. 

An additional remark about the two income measures is warranted. 
Although in Jaffiuary.^as well as in Ap^il we attemp^ied to mea'Bure the npne- 
tary income of the individual respondents, it is very likely that! - certoj^nly 
in the" ctEt^ of *the male respondents - the global family income instead of 
the individual income was determined. This^ global family income should 
probablivbe divided by the number orf household members -to approach a more 
realistic individual income, and thus also more realistic individual income • 
categories. In doing so, the monetary amounts represented by the different 
income categpries would come closer to tho^ accepted, by the Ivorian Mjpistry 
of Planning. In 1973 the average annual monetary income per capita, in the 
rural areas was 14,000 CFA Francs, excluding auto-consumption (DATAR, 1975). 
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Even allowing for inflation and possible real income gains, it is apparent,, 

that our estimates are not too reali^stic. This, remark- should be borne 

mind when we will discuss income differences as they Effect TV or TPT • . 

y . ■ - . 

watching and TPT impact. * . ^ ^ 

^,3i8. Social Status . ♦ 

-. In order to determine the social status of the respondent his/her 
position in the Village hierarchy was noted. The large' majority of the ; . 
respondents were "ordinary citizens". About 12 percent (iomeWhat less in 
' the non-T^^' villages) were "authorities^ This distribution reflects the 
decision by the research team to interview only a small number of village 
elders commensurate with their actual number in the village. / . ' . 

3.3^.'. Religion ^ ; 

& -Although the distribution of the mjor "religions" among the . 

nespondents seems to correspond to fhl national distribution of "religions", 
there is a large difference j>etween the TV and non-TV groups. While there- . 
are mc|r^ Animists and Christians in the TV tillages, the Moslems^are "over- 
.'•represented" in the ^ori^TV villages\ This,,- again, cor^es^sjBftff to the 

• location of these latter villages: Th» North, .where almost everybody is. 

. ■ ^ A?*- 

,, Moslem, " while in the Center and the South of the country, thp Christians 

• ,. i . ■ ■ > . ; 

and Animists are' more dominant. \* ^ ^ ^ 

• 3.3.1(3. Ethnic affiliation , V ' 1? • ' • ' 

, / The North-south distihction is also .r|llected in the distribution, 
of' respondents u»ver the various ethnic* gr.q^ps..'^.^he Senouf|>,, divings ih the , 
VeNorth, are the largest giroup of 'respondents (2^^^^^^^^^ they are in, 

■^relatively" greater humlSBf^ found^he ^npn-TV Villages. Th^ same is true - 
^*or the Mande or Dioula^^o ar/in 'disproportionately large numbers found 
' in« the savanna' region,' r^fle^i^g their'' reg>6n ^o ^ The^Akan 



group, incj.uding Baoule and Agni, and the Dan group, comprising Gouro and 

YacoujDa are more or less evenly ^spread over the TV village and non-TV 

'■■*■• 

village .respondeplflB. ^ ^■ 

3.3.11} Education . . 

Among the factors which could explain part of TPT impact, and 

. * ■/ • . 

audience composition, for example, we were .particulairly interested in the 
* ■ * ' ' ■ ' * ' \^ 

level of education. There wer6 several questions (Questions 17, ^18 and 19," 

January) asking whether the respondents uiiderstood French, "^poJce French, and 

what level of formal edAication s/he had attained. ^ .The maj9rity qf the 

respondents (71 percent)' declared that '.they were illiterate and did not 

-speak or understcind French. ' The number of those who did and who "fcad some 

■ ■ ' . 1^ ' ' ' ' ■ • 

for^ial schooling was relatively ^small: about 12 percent ^say that they 

, ■ . ' ' ' . ■ : ' ■ ' ^ ■ ' ■ - 

understand, and speak. French (though this is usually at a low level of 

sophistication), while about 17 percent reports to have followed formal 
. * . ■ " . * - . ' ' . 

.Education. Among these latter only' 22 (3.7%' of the total number of^ regpon- 

dents) have gone as far as ^e f^urfh grade in primary jschool,. 16 (2.7%). 

haye passed the secondary school entrance exam, and only 9 (1.5%) have;' 

finished part of §eqondary school^ - > 

There are relatively more illiterates in the non-TV >5|^llages than 



in the TV villages, while those with some knowledge of, French ^ 
represented" in' the TV vill^^eS*^>.Responderjts with some formal 



re "over- 
education .0 
The' total 



are: proportionally distributed over both TV and non-TV groups., 
distribution ^of the respondents on the education varicible is y^ucih that the 
Chi-S^uare statistic* is significan^ (Chi-squ'ar^ '= 10.5 at ttte .005 ^.evel) 
which rtveetns that there is a high probability* that non-TV villages* are less 
educated than. TV villages.- And this corresponds with the general lower 
"^sic.hoolihg level in the North among the Moslem population. 



As eiqplaljTied earlier^ (see Section 2,4.. 2. ll) during the ^January , 
survey precautions w^re tdken t4 have the identification of the respondemts 
as con^l^te/as: possible in order to be able td relopate him/her during ^he 

■ ; , : ■. ' ■ ' • 

post-survey in >April. ^Ip g^cdal * we were rather succe^si^ul .in fipding the 
original i>espondents Csee T^^l'e 1). Only ll4 people, *or 19^ percent of th^ 
origln^r saxnplie, could not be fbund> ' Six^^r^vio of them had left the'villag 
(temporarily) for txr^vel, study or wprk, While the other 52* were ill, dead 
K>r non^exi^erit , ;Alt:hou9h' the nuarOber absept^swas relatively Ipw 



' Pro- • 



:in;.iiijf;>s^^ the 22^Ti^i^llge9, in 3 villages it was high^er tl;i2Ln average ^ 

bably not by accident these three villages had be^en visited 'In Janu^ary by 

t. . ■ • , ^ ■" ^ ' ■ ' . ' ' ' - ■ ■ ^ ■ ^ . 

hree. ACRIS who/ as helk been observed elsewhere (-see Section 2 ^5. 5.) had ' 

\ ■ ' • . . ■. - 

no€ per£onne<} their t^sk as well, as . expected,. Table 6 reveals 'that younger 

male respondents wei:^ disproportionally absent in April. This meahs that * 

^ : .^ - . ■ . ■ -■■ ' • • • V 

the yptjng, migrants had, already 'left f or* wb»k at the ." Basse Cote" . . These 

: ■ , . . ^ ' . • • . ■ . 

absentees might have been avoitjed had tjiie second survey come earlier but 

circvnnstances of ^jrogj^amming s^cHedule ^aj^ our study design did r>ot permit 
tl^is adaptation- A'"^" i / i^*^ * ' 



1 . ' 



TABLE 3-6. * V . ' 

pijftribution o-f^J)*ril absentees accordirig to sex, TV 
• . ^ watching evnd age - \ 

/|ta^le ^ " 77 ; \ 67.5 [ 

rFemale . \, " .■._37.,- ^ ' 32. S * ' 

■ 114 , ' . 1-00. ;0 . >(Contihued7 



Table 3-6 (Continued) - 

TV spectators ^ < 49 43.0 

Non-TV sjfectators _65 57,0 

114 ^ 100.0 

15-25 years \ 48 It . 42.1 

26-45 years 50 ^ ^^-^ 
46 years and 

older 14.0 

Tbtal ^ . 114 iOO.O 



3.4. Conclusibn 

In this chapter we have |>resented a description of the most impor- 
tant characteristics of sanyple villages, cind respondents which could partly 
eacplain the ways iri which TPT is perceived, .the ways in which people 
participate ip TPT sessions, and the potential inypact of the TPT programs 
in terms of awareness creation or sensibilisation , knowledge transmission 
and action. We have indicated and explained t^e differences which exist 
between the theoretical sample distribution and the' distribution of the 
January and April sanples in terms of a number of commonly used explanatory 
vari ablest such as sex, age, religion, socio-economic status, education and 
the. like. - 

The foregoing sections provide the context within which the research 
results of the following chajRters are to be analyzed and interpreted* 
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^ ^ REFERENCES 

* ■ " ■ ' 

For one TV village we do not have this information > because the ACRI - 
who did. the ^iji^iviewing Was not visited personally by^ the reseaJfchdrs. 
Accessibility is defined in tfenns of the dii^tance to a major road and 
the quality of the pavement. Though a large road improvement and 
pavement program i;5 in execution, the majority of the major roads and 



almost all secondary and tertiary roads in the couiji^ry are still unpaved, 
with a large variation in their quality. ^ _ ' , 

According to, the con^emy yhich does, the maintenance of the ETV system 

• * . • .7 ,' ^ * 

(qj^TEL) , the;^ official cVlterion for equipping a school with om^ or more 
TV receivers is a sufficiently^ good technical reception of the TV 



signal. This does not explain sufficiently why some villages close to 
a TV school village do not have TV their ov^ft^'s^hools. ^ , 
Potable water supply and well constructic^n a're at present a major concern 
of the Gbvfemment as witnessed ffom the large-scale national well con- 
struction programs. See Lenglet, 1976. \ , 
See also the following paragraphs about' the most urgent village problems. 
Intellectuals are persons who originating from the village haye settled 
In the urban areas after having complected at least T^art of secondary 
education. They usually .occupy positions of some influence or they have . 
more money thcui the average villagers. Therefore they form an important 
resource (political, financial) for supporting village interests. 
See Lenglet, 1976. 

* • . ■ 

/ ■ • 

See Lenglet, 'forthcoming, and Kaye and Lenglet, 1975. 

» « ■ - ■ ■ ' 

See Lenglet, 1976. ' ^- . 
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10. There ar^ indications that villagers Jcnow the channels through which 
*to obtain the necessary Inputs for village improvement. But these 

s channels, ar^ not, official. They exist between 
/"intellectuals" (see Reference 6) . See Cohen, 1973 and Stryker, 1971. 

I ■ . ■ ^ ^ ■ 

11. ^ For avi introductory cunalysis of thds process of state intervention 

^ ■ /' ' 

in tHe rural areas, see Goussault, 1976. ^ - 



12 i It iVas oftei^^en observed that "modernization" of Africaji agriculture 
inc/reases the dependency of the woman: Efforts of develppment. agencies 
^ atk directed towards the mer?^ who thus become the persons through whom ' 
money enters the "traditional" economy. While traditionally women ^ 
are supposed to take care of. themselves euid their children, vith* the 
mohetarization of the economy they l^se their "in^lependence"* and -are r 
pushed into the dependent mother's and housekeeper's role. \ee, e.^, ^ 
Pala, 1976V Our findings indicate that 56% of women* in January (arvi , 
63% in April) say .that they have no cash income at all. i * 

13* The non-existerrc^of certain* respondents needs some expiration 
We assume that some ACRIS hav^ "invented" some respond. 

dents during the pre-survey. Thus "when* during the post-survey^ members 

^ > ■ , * \ , . . ■ 

of the regular research t^ams ^trieiS to relocate this "invented *\ res- ^ 
pbndent, s/he could not be identified. ^ 
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CHAPTER IV 
TV WATCHING IN TV AND NON-^ VILLAGES 



\ 




\ ♦4.1. . Introduction ' "\ 

In this chapter wfe will start* With, an analysis of .the survey^, 
data. In the sections tKat follow we attempt to determine in as much 
; detail as possibfe th^rof ile of the sp^ators of the vgeneral TV progframs 
. iSind their^viewing hy^its. 

' It is n6t onlyUnteresting but important to take a closer look at 
the TV spectators in general. In January as well as in April we .asked res- 
•^pondehts whether they watched TV? as a first screening device between TPt" 
--spectators and non-spec tators.^^^^or those who said that they did not watch 

TV^ the questionnaire ended immediately. The TV watchers were asked ad'di- 

. \ ■ ■ • ' ^. . . . A. ■ • 

tional.que.stions to determine their viewing pattern (kinds ot programs 

\^ they watch and the regularity of TV viewing), and to find out^whe^er tl<ey 

watched tI>T programs, or to be more precise, whether they made a distinction 

V ' * ■ * ** 

- between the general TV programs, broadcast by' the National Radio and Televi- ' 

sion Organization, RTI, and the specific* TPT programs, produced and broadcast 

^ by the OSTV^ department of the Ministry of Primaxfy and Television Education 

% ^ / .s . ' * 

Besides, we also asked people in non^TV villages whether they knew 
■ ^ ' ■ ■ . - !^'- 

abo&^JTV and whether they had seen it.. This Was to determine the extent of 

^ ensure despite th^ fact t^at the . non-TV /villagers neither have access 

to a^ receiver in the local school house jjiot in a private hoittel — 

f ' In^the 'following sections w^ will first give a general overview; 

*^ '\' [ ■ ■'/ .' ^ ' 

Vol^-the viewing pattern- and audience^ size,/ and in, the seconci place we will . 

* . ■ 

consider the socio-economic composition of thfe general TV audienge. * 
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^•2. . TV watchifig in TV village's v 
4/2.1. Number o f TV spectators 

— ■ 

In January the screening, question was formulated very broadly: • 
-DO you watch TV programs?" (Q. 4lT. Ii> contrast^ in April, the same question 
fQ. 27) waO-in4ted. to the period in between the two "surveys. Th^efo^e/ C 
the January and April questions measured different things which are > Howeve^^, 
conpiflirabfle r as we will see. - . 

In 'Table 1, the dbsqlute and relative frequencies 4f the ans^rs 
to both questions arejiven. 'in January 62 Rercent of 'the responjjents in TV 

. V . TABLE 4-1 . 

"Doy^ou Watch Television?" (j;anuary) and ' "Have You 

. . ? ^ ■ ' ' \ 

Hatched Television Since January T" (April) 

■ ■ ■■ ■. .. " r. ■• .■ 

Answer ^ > January April 



n 

9 





'J N 


^% 


Nd 


\ 181 


37.8 


Yes 


. • ■ 297 


62.0 


No answer 


. . 1 


V).2 


Total 


479 


100.0 



199, 52.0 ' 
/ 

183 47.8 . y ^ • 



. 1 0.3 

383 100.0 

/ V - ' ■ ■ ■ 

Grillages sa^d €Sey vfatch TV, in April .this was only 48 percent, the^ifference 
irobably reflgctingi the differently worded questions. This is not unexpected. 
The interviewers were instructed to fill half of their quotas with TV 
spectators (see Sections 2.3.3. .an* 2.5'.6.). In this they* succeeded and 



therefore the data- should- not be interpreted in the seji^e that Half of all^ 

i I ^ ■ / 

adiilts in TV villages do^or do >not w^tch TV. • 



•^3 
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Reasons for not watching ^ . ' ' 

Hhpse who said that they djid not wafe^h TV were asked,' "Whyfnot?" 
: in' both silrveys/ three- fourths of "the lion-spectators repliea^that tjy did 
riot We Jime or were too- ^"tired" J^. This r^«SOn*becomes important ^en we 
realize that it takes some effort^f the* people , to go to 'the local school- - 
house for watching the TV. Of those who watch Tvr 83.2 percent in January' 
and 84.7 percetit ifT' April i^eport^d that they watch the ffV programs in the 

* > 

local school.- Four to > five percent watch* at home-, and this is probably only, 
in the village3.withelectr'icity, or in/the case of a rich respondent? wha can ' 
af|f6r<J a. private electric gAierator. E^ght percent watch' elsewhere probably ' 
^wh^n they ate in'town^jand t^hijee to four'^ercent giv^np answer. -Qther"" 
rAsons^f not j^atching are far Aess important: In January "difficult y ^ 
access" is menj^ned 12 times^C?.! 2%) , ^ile "illneiss" in April count^s ' ' - 
^4.5 percenj of treasons (9 cases)/ Some people mention that the tim^ of^the 
^elecast^s no^.^good (probably referring "to ipT) , others "&^e the school^ as 

an^inapp'ropriVte- place for watching TV, or cite difficulties with, the teachers 
^as|the rfeason why they do Qp^come (anymore). ' ' - " / . " * 

-) ' ,Here we-obserye.a major difference between the "subjective" decl^a- 
tions^and the "objective" fa^ctors which limit the attractiveness of TPT as - - 
found in previous research, reports: - The inappropriateness of the s/hool^as 
an outside and^alsJ> physically peripheral institution^ iri the village and the,.- . 
non-integVtioft of^he teacher-animator. There need not be a contradiction 
between the. ••subjective" and the ^ective" reasons. Be are -convinced that 

' ^ r \ ' • • r •■ . - . - / • / . . 

ma^y responses, m^de in the interviewer-respondent situation, are^so' form^- ' 
lated as not to of fend the- interviewer.' Therefore , 'the, reasons, for not 
watching TV remain very vague an^ inconclusive. • , ' ' 
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**2.3. ^ Regularity • , ^\ 
• -^y TO know, the re^larity pf TV watching we asked wLther the TV 
..pecmors watched "lery often", "from time to time" ol, "almost never" 
Table 2 proviW the distribution of ."the responses in JanuL and April! 



V 



TABLE 4-2 



Frequency of TV watching in JaJiu^y and Apri:( 



Frequency 

' Very of jten 

From time to time 
A Almost never 

Total, 



1 



January 



April 



N 


% 


N 


* 


85 . 


28.5 


36 


, 2oil- 


198 


§6.4 


126 


7Q<4 


15 


5.0 


17 


9.5 


298 


100. 


, ^ 183 


locTIo 



in gener'al we observe a ^iar pattern for: the tWo surv^yg. However, in • 
April the -very Often" category has' somewhat decreased wHile the other two 
categories have increased. Could it >e\hat the April answers ^re We 
realisttc bec4use. they are^only referring tJ, the limited time pekd of \ \ . 
three months since January, while the January question left the jcecall period 
indefinite? in any case Ihe figures suggest that ke majority 'Jf those who 
watch rv'^ this more or less regula^. .v.^ty:five percent d<j it ce^taini; 
-lor* than once a week,.while about 70 percent do it once or twicje a month. 
.This high percentage of the spectators irt the two categories: xjegularly ' 
and more than once'a week ^ains in^ignificance'^when a study amJng 300^eople 
in 28 villages^ find, thai 76 percent of the' TV ^ctators report that they - 
watch at least once a'week. Later in Section 5.3. w^ will see, ^^hat a large ' • 
•majority. <^ the -very often" spectators are al^ TPT spectators] 

- ■ . ' 
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4.2.4. Kind of TV programs watched aad preferred 

The TV spectators were also asked what kind of programs th^y J 
watched. Their answers were cl^^sified by the interviewers into 17 cate- 
gories tQ. 45, January). When coding these answers for computer analysis 

' ' ' W y ' 

J ' ' 

' the various program categories were collapsed into thriee larger groups: 

^only TPT", "TPT and othfer RTI^ (general telev^ision) ^programs" and "only RTI- 

4 r^'^'' ^ ' " - 

programs" . Table 3 giv>e^ the frequency distribution of * the pre- and post- 
survey answers, r » 



' TABLE 4-3 
"What Kind Of TV Programs Do You Watch?" 



January 



Apri 




only TPT 
TPT and RTI 
Only RTI ^ 
Don't know 
NO Alls we 2; 
Total 



N 

68 
130 

88 
^ 8 

4 

298 



22.8^^ 


.50 ' 


27.3 


43.6 ^ 
29.5 




54.6 


^ , 26 • 


V4.2 


2.7 


2 


1.1 


1.-3 . 


5 


2.7 


ioo.oo 


183 


ioo.o 
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j It is most remarkable in this Table that In January a total of 
66.2 percent of the TV spectators ^nd in April even 9l.9 percent declared v 
that-^they watche^, among other things, TPT. But tHere is also'^a considerable 

number of people (88 in January and 26 in April) who said that they only 

» - ■ 

watched the general RTI program. ' \ 

The largfe numbers of. TPT viewers is explained by the fact'^that, 
although there is ^evidence that the TV schools are openfed on>-e^her days "of 

. ■■ ... f 

the week as. well (see also Section 4.2.^.), .usually theyjiare (supposedly) 



always opened for the TPT broadcasts on Wednesdays and- Fridays. Taking 
ifxto account that only about one-fourtlvg^f the TV vi^wrs watch "tpt onlj^" 
the figures indicate that the interest for the RTI programs is also high, 
slightly higher in* Jainuary (73 percent) than in April^()69 percent). 

Do thtese figures ^ggest that the interest for TPT ha^ increased 
in the period January-April in coinparison with the period before January 
1977? This would be- overstating the, case, but it is clear from the responses * 
to the questipn of v^at kind of other TV progreuna the spectators preferred * 
(Q. 48, January) that the interest in .TPT-type progreuns is large. Among 
the 188 spectators providing a clear answer to this. question, 32 percent 

^ ^ / : ' ' V 

• wwt^d to see TV programs 'related to village matters, 37 percent preferred 

■ - V 

programs related to city cmd village matters, while only 15 percent declared 
that they* preferred city-oriented TV prograuns. Twelve percent said they 
like to watch ^everything", 2 percent prefer "lAerncy programs" and 2 per- 
cent give ••village and literacy programs" as cm answer. ♦ • " 
These "preferences" do not immexiiatel^ coi^respond with the'^results ^ 
of previous s'tudies dealing with^^he desires of the rural population and the 
TPT animators concealing TPT'progrlllhmiing. These desix;es were foxind -to lie 
in three interest areas: • health, literacy training and agriculture . However, 
in these previous studies the questions had befen formulated differently. • 
There the ^ai)^|a tors (also answering fpr the TPT audience itself) were "forced" 
' to indicate their priority choices larooAg 10 subject areas for TPT programs. 

^ * • * • 

Our prresent survey question recorded only the ^pontein^ous ajiswers, which 
' 4.ater %iere r.eclassified. *'., 

^ There additional element which could explain the difference 

between present andvj^revious results:! If villagers are intetested in TV 
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.pr<*grams concerning village iratterB, it is very likely that those matters - ^ 
hav^ to do "with the actual problems and situations of the village.* In the ^ 
section describing the sample villages (Section 3.2.), it appeared that' health 
is a ma jot problem . in the villages. Also, from personal experience we kr\ow 
th^t agriculture (and the related land shdrtage) is on everybody's mind 
•Moreover, on the TPT feedback reports, requests for literacy programs y^i^^ 
TPT are very often formulated. ' Thus, health, agriculture and literacy 
training could well be in the thoughts of the respondents who. wish to see 
more TV programs related to village matjters. ^ ' . 

4.2.5. ^ Days watched . 

^ In order to clarify the issue whether TV villagers only watch on 

the official TPT ev^^!!^s or whether^the school is o^Jened mor4 than two 
nights a week, we askea the TV spectators on what da^ or occasions they 
watched TV. Table 4 indicates that at least, 6,^ percent of the audience 
(in April 82 percent) .watch on the evenings /th^t TPT programs ^rei broadcast, 
but also on other evenings.' However, the fact that only one-thirc^ to two- 
fifths of- the TV audience say -that they watcl/ TV on Wednesdays or Fridays 



> 



fQ"e - the TPT evenings - indicatjes also thkt the TV schools are opened 



other days of the week. It i-s impossible t^ ascertain whether this is the 
regular procedure in all TV villages, or tt^t it depends on the desii^e of 
the school director to watch on certain evenings or to watch cfertain eivents, 
such as a football match. It is certain, /however, that the TV receivers 
in the schools are used more frequently tjfian was originally supposed when 
starting the TPT programs. 
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TABLE 4 -4 



What Days Of The Week Do You Watch-^?**"" , 

January April 

Wednesday and 

Friday 90 31.4 72, 43.9 

Other evenings. ^ 44 15.3 VI 7.3 
Depending on the 

event . ,39 13.6 12 7.3 
Wednesday, Fr^iday 

and other evenings 89 31.0 56 

^TPT and events 11 3.8 6 3.7 

All evenings 14 4.9 6 3.7 

Itotal 287* 100.0 164* 100.0 



* The "do not know** answers and the hon-responses (11 in January and 19 , in 
April) are not included in this t£Ut>le. 

4^2.6. TV as instruction and entertainment 

We saw that a large number of TV spectators wish to see village 
matters on TV* This is beised on the desire to see themselves and their 

daily situations r^spresented as %#ell as to learn about important village 

^ 6 ' 

problems such as. agricultural production, health, rural exodus . Thi3 t^' 

attitude ^mewhat confirmed by the answers on the question asking what 

purt>ose TV is serving. We note that more than half of the TV spectators 

say that TV serves for instruction (Q. 47, Jamuary) . Twenty-one percent 

say that TV's objective is ••instruction and entertainment", while^^^l^ percent 

see only ••entertainment?* as its goal. Four percent see the main purpose of 
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•Of TV as the "instructij^n of children". This response is/npit surprising ^ 
considerVng that TV was' first introduced in the-prim^ry schools for teaching 
children. ^ * » " ' ' » 

Thus,, about half the TV audience wants to "^et something out" of 
TV. Thfey regar^ -- and this is stTpported by the findings in the Grant/Seya 
study (1976) -r TV as a means to widen their horizon, a means by which, they 
can receive "instructions" about how to improve their living situation. Of 
course, we are well-aware of the fact that the respondents may have presented 
a picture which corresponds well with the intentions of the Government and' 
presumably with the objectives of the researchers, as far as TV and TPT is 
concerned. But even allowing for this possible bias, it seems to us that ' 
a. large part of the W spectators attempt to "learn" something from watching. 
TV, and thus afe susceptible to its messages. We will see later that amon^ 
those who regard "instruction" as the major .purpose of TV, the, majority ' 
saiy they watch TPT. - , 



Having seen their viewing habits we now -turn to the sgcio-economic 
composition of spectators. In the first place we want to examine whether • 
certain social categories, such as men or educated people watch relatively 
more or less than women and illiterate people. Secondly, we want- to estab- 
lish the socio-economic background of the majority of spectators. ^ 

^•3. TV audience Characteristics 

4.3.1. ; Introduction , . 

-Previous studies of TPT usually have dealt with the comjiosition 
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^ * . • . . . ' ■ ' 

of the TPT audieiisre as such. Only one" recent study^ has examinecWn- some 
detail the social make-up of rural TV watchers. Our survey tried to invejs- 
tigate both: We wanted to 'have a (description of the general TV audience 
in TV villages in terms oi^ their sex, age> ethnic affiliation, profession, 
income, social status, and level of schooling, as well as the description of 
the TOT audiences. As mentioned earlier (see Section 1.2.3.1.) there were 
several hypotheses atxjut the distribution of these variables, especially 
among the TPT watchers. These will be dealt with successively in the 
following paragraphs. ' ^ 

The reader should bear one thing in mind when studying the findings 
and conclusions: It is virtually in^^ossible to make conclusive statements 
.^about the sex and age distribution of the TV audieiice because these same 
variables were used as criteria for . choosing the sample (see Section 2. 3* ) . 
We consciously "over-sajnpled" men. Also, the' proportions of the different 
age groups were not proportional to the general population, the 26-4^||^ge 

group having 47 percent of the"* sampled respondents, while they represent 

8 ■ 

onrly about 27 percent of the total population . However, significant state- 

'•-■{ . . • . . ^ ■ ■ ^ 

ments cam be made about whether richer people watch more TV than poorer ones; 

whether there are relatively more TV watchers cimong^Vauthorities" than among 

"ordinary citizens" whether the ethnic affiliation makes a difference in TV ' 

watching; and whether profession, religion cind level of education are related 

to TV watching. 

4. 3. 2. , TV watching in January and April ^ 

■ " ^, ' • • ' , " 9 ' 

In the following presentation of findings we will consider the 

TV audience characteristics in January as well as in April. (The TPT 

audience coir?)Osition will be dealth with in Section 5.2.) One recalls (see 

Sections 2.4.3. and 4.1.) that the question about TV watching in the pre- 
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and the post-questionnaires were different. In January the question referred 
to the period prior to January, and probably included TV' watching from TV's 
beginning _in the vtllage. In April the question was asked specifically for 
the period between the two suxrveys- Thus the two questions measured different 
realities, and therefore the distribution of audience characteristics may varv 
also. ' \ '''-^ 

*^ Because of the different measures it is interesting 60 start this 
description by examining whether tKbse who declared watching TV in January 
also declared watching in April. This issue can only be addressed by com- 
.paring the responses of those who. were present during both surveys, and who 

^- i ■ . 

qave an answer to both iquestions (382 persons). Out of the 242 January 

' ■ ■ ■ ' ' . ■ ' ••^h . " 

spectators only 58 percent (141) also watched TV in the period between the 

. ' ' 

two surveys. More than 40 percent (101) did not, and this indicates that a 
considerable portiort of the January TV audience probably did not watch TV 
in the period shortly before the post-questionnaire. The question was, how- 
ever, too broadly formulated to make this distinction. In other words, if 
we consider that watc^Lrtg or not watching TV in a period of three months is 
a good indication whether someone watches TV at all, the data suggest that 
about 40 percent of the January spectators had abandoned TV watching. But 
it is also^'true that among the April spectators; the^e are 42 respondents (or 
23 percent) who in January had not said they watched TV. This means that, 

. ■ ■ ■ • ' ■')■"'.■ 

although there are villagers who do not watch anymore, there are others who 
^tpok the fnitiative to start watching TV. This could be another indication 
that there is. a large fluclfcuation among TV sped^tors, and especially among 
TPT p€urticipants (see Sections 4.2.3. and 5.3. for other data). 
4. 3. 3. Sex . \ 

The most common hypothesis about the TPT audience composition lis 



that men watch in -greater number than women. Taking, into account that the 

sex variable was a sample criterion, this hypothesis probably holds also 

• ■ ■ 

for the TV, audiences (see Taible 5). The -differences between men and women - 

15 percentage points in January and 18 percentage points in April - are in 

X " 10 

both cases statistically significant . . * 

TABLE 4-5 / 
Distribution of TV and non-TV spectatoz:s in January and 
April, according to sex 

January j[ April 

Men Women Men Women 





N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Does not 


















watch TV 


104 


32.7 


77 


48.1 


.117 


46.1 


82 


64.1 


Watches TV 


214 


72.1 


83 


51:9 


137 


53.9 


46 


35.9 


Total • 


318 


100.0 


160 


100.0 


254 


100.0 


128 


100.0 




(Chi- 


■square = 


10.1) 




iCChi 


-square = 


lOv^) 


a 



4.3.4. Age 

Previous studies have shown cmd suggested that the villagers in 
the yoi]i[iger age groups aoce relatively oVer-represented in the TPT audience. 
We assimed that this was also the case for the general TV audiences. Although 
age was one of the sample criteria. Table 6 seems to confirm this hypothesis. 
There are relatively more TV viewers among the villagers between X5 and 45 
years olid than among those olcler tham 45 yeaurs (the differences between the 
age groups being significant). The January data would suggest that in the 



TABLE 6 



Disitribution of TV spectators and non-sJ)ectators in Jaiju^ry and April 
• according to age , ' . 



January 



April 



46 and • ' ■ - 46 and . 

15-25 years ■ 26-45 years- more years 15-25 years 26-45 years more years 



N 



\ N 



% ■ N 



Does not watch TV 50 33.1 11, 35.3 54 ' 50.0 57 52,3 ff2 
Watches TV ' yiOl JiU 141 J4J _54 JO^ J2. 47.7 , 94 



Total 



✓ ■ 

45.1 60 62.5. 
53.4 3'6 37.5, 



151 iqO.O' 218 100.0 108 100.0 109 100.0 . 100.0 96 l(ji 



,0.0 



I 



Chi-square = 8.8, df = 2 



Chi-squire = 6.3, df = 2 



IerJc 



iknow 



talddle age group there are. relatively more TV spectators th^ in - the other ' 

' ■ ' : • • V / ^ I ' ^ 

tvfo age groups./^ Xhe April/ data/ .hoVever, contradict this.- Therefore it^ 
is likely th^ the major difference in TV watching ^lies between the two ;^ 
younger age groups on the one hand Sand the older people on the. other as ^ 
suggas*eds^y BenveMste / (19761. * ' »^ 

.4.3*.5. Ethnic af jfili;At:ion^/ 

We wante<i to ^ikhow whether- TV^ watching varies from one ethnic ,grQup 
to Imcther-r Data from, the^^T feedback system ha4 indicated that the people 
in thci^ North (Serioufo,^' iWide) waltch less TPT programs th£m the people in the 
Center and the South af ^the country. Significant differences between the 
number of TV specti^tbrs in the variotis .ethnic groups were found in January 
(Chi-square = 10.05/ df » 7). But when rank-cftrdering the six main ethnic 
grbups ^surveyed on the , proportion ^^f, their TV spectators we obtain Table 7 
which shows that a/though two Center ethnic groups occupy the top "-^positions, 
t^e Mande rank thj(rd. • 

ThjB relatively Tiigh reuiking of the Mande, mainly Dioula, could be/ 
partially explai!ned by the fact that many of them do not live in their region 
of origin. They live spread over the country as small craftsmen and merchants 

" ■ ■ '-^ ■ )■ ■ 

but also as fanners. ^Although they usioally do not actively participate in 

... * . > ' ■ ^ • ' , 

the matters of their (host) ^village, it has ];^en observed (e.g.*, Benveniste, 

T. - . . - 

1976) that they form a sizeable portion of the TPT .spectators, cuid thus of 
the TV audience. For April* the picture is ^disturbed". TJhe differences 
between th^ various ethnic groulps are not significant anymore, and the rank- 
ordering has chamged. This is certainly due to the fact that the .TV question 
in April measured something else than the J£muary TV q\iestion. Asisuming that 

■■ . 1 

the April question reflects the present realit^^ better it means that the 
interest for TV watching haS decreased ainong the Akan and the Dan, for example 





ril 


46% 


3. 


44% 


^ 5. 


55% . 


2. 


57% 


1. 


45% 




,43% 


■ 6. / 



•' \ \ ■• . ^ ■ ■ ■ ■ . 

and/or irtcrelise'^ ampng the Lagoon people and the Mande. 

X • ?■ / ■ " ■ ••. ■ . 

* . . TABLE 4^7 ^ ■ ' " > 

Relative. frequency of TV spectators iiv 6 ethnic groups 

■ , ■ - . * 

^Dan (Gou^) ' ^ 72% 1. - 

> ' ■ , • .^j 

Akan (Agni, Baoule) * 67% 2-. 

• ■ ■ K ■ 

MAide (Dibula) , . , 65% 3. 

Lagoon (Adioukrou) 61% 4. ' 

^ete ^ 58% 5. 

Senoufo 55% 6. ' ' 

4.3.6. Religion emd so^rial status ^ 

The religion variable ^proved not /to be significantly related to 
'TV watching de'spiV:e the fact that previous studies had hypothesized that^*^ 
TPT spectators were more to be found among Christians and Anijtiists Aan 
among Moslems.' ^ ^ • 

* About a difference in TV watching between "authorities" and \ 

"ordinary citizens" no hypotheses had, been formulated. The-data do not 
show a significant difference between the two groups. And this corresponds' 
to the results of the media survey of 1976 held among 300 rural pebple^^. 
4.3.7.. Membership in voluntary associations 

We did not find significant differences in watching either among . 
the members and non-members of voluntary associations such as cultural groups, 
sports clubs and cooper a t^Lves.^ It?\ight haye been assumed 'that those who are 
activef in this domain would be more active TV spectators than those who do not 
join voluntary associations of whatever 'kind^, buit the survey results do^'kot 



bear this outr.. 



I irr 



^ .4.3.8. Profession . s 

— • ^ 

; In surveys ' aiQong the rural Ipopulatiion the\ variably "profession" 

^coilTdides to a large extent/witi^ ttie "sex** variably! Usually up to 90 percent 



of^tjrte mal^s are listed as planter/cultivator ahd^ fei 



respondents are 



we fqund a sex difference in 
ng the various pro- 
ril. Both times the 



housewiwa^ (see Section 3.^^.50. Therefore, if 
watching TV we e^ect to find a difference as well 
fQS^ibns. This is indeed the case in January and 

differences a«L^stAtxs^ically significant (Chi-squa^e ^ 13. S, df = 3 resp^ 
Chi-square 6.9, df « 3), and they show that within tlie planter/cultiviitor 
category there are relatively more TV watchers than in the categories of' 
"•housewife"^ and '•other professions"- (see Table 8). Thie differences betj/een 
planters and cultivators are not significant. ' ^ v 



TABLE 4-8 



distribution of TV spectators eind non- 
in . Jemuary and April according tOi prof 



Planter 



N 



January 



Cultivator 



N 



spectators 
ession 




30.8 
69.2 
100.0 



24 
40 
64 



.37.5 
62.4 

lOO.O' 



Housewife 



N 

58 
55 
113 




Other 



N 

26 
41 
67 



38.8 
61.2 
100.0 



April 



Does not . 
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watch TV . 


89 


49.2 


24 


43. e 


57 


.63.3 


27 


55.1 


Watches TV 


92 


50.8 


31 


56.4 


33 


36.7 


-22 

i 


i 

44.9 


Total 


r&i 


100.0 


55 


100.0 


90 


100.0 




ioo.o 




4 




1 - 


1^ 






» 





4.3.9. 



Income 



»lt was assumed that the amount of income a person had would also 
affect his/her TV watching. "Phis hypothesis was confirmed for. the January 

,' • . , . ■. \ - ' ' <^ ■ ■ . 

sem\ple. Table 9 shows a. positive relationship between the* l6v^l of inc5j)me, 
and TV watching. The differen6es between the four ^pftonje -categories are - 
statistically significant, and^it follows that there is a tendency for t:he - 
highferj income groups to watch more TV than the lower income groups. However, 



TABI£^4-9 



Distribution* of January TV spectators and nonrspectators 



according ^ incpme 



Without 
income 



0-50,000 
c5fa Francs 



5Jl,000- 
200,000 



201^000 
and more 





^ N 


% 






. N 


- % 


N 


Does not 
' watch TV 


57 


^ 44.^ 


43 


. 41.3 


,50 ' , 


\ 

. 36.5 


a9 


wktches TV 


72 


15.9- 


61 


58.7 






< 

64 


Total 


129 


100.0 ' 


104 

# ■ 


100.0 i 


' 137 


iroo.o 


83 


Chi-square 


= 10.7 


df = 3 


• 


> 

- #■ 










100.0 



this picture is not repeated exactly, when using the same' January income 
12 

measure on the April viewer figures; the differences between th^ income 
categories are no^ significant, though there seems to be a similar pattern as 
in January. This pattern is reproduced, knd this time with significaftt 
diffelrenceS (Chi-squar^ = 8.8, df = 3), when examining^^e relationship, 
with April viewer figures ^ncj the ApriJ. income, measure. \ ' 
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4^ 

4.>.10^ Education - ' -"^^^i^- — T 

- We^^feel that the most* important independent variable which could 
^explain to a certain extent the fact of TV watching or not, is the level of 
instruction ^or schobling. It has-been obserVed^ aroon^j the TPT audie^e that 
people with some kin^ of education are over-represented in con^jarison with 

•.the educational, distribution of the total potential population. Thisi 

* ' ■ • 13 ^ 

has been found for the urban audience as well as for the rural TPT / . " 

14 - ■ ^ ' ■ ' 

audience . Therefore; it w^ very lik^y that also among the TV spectators, 

we would find relatively more people with some kind of education >than people 

witli no education ^t all. As can be seen in Table 10 i in. January there was a 

* . TABLE 4-10 

Distribution of January TV spectators and . - " ^ 
non-spectators according to educationa&L level 

, Understands and With formal \ 

Illiterate - .^speaks French.., ['^ucatioh \ 

n\ % ^ N* % N % 

Does not - 

watch TV 144 44.3 18 , 26*5 19 .22\4 



/ 



Watches TV 181 55>7 50 73,5 66 77.6 

Total .325 ^ 100.0 68 100.0 .85 100.0 

large difference between the proportion of illiterates wbc^ watched TV on * 
the one hand and th^ TV watchers who 3peak and understand French pr with 
some formal educatioh-<m the other hand"^^. This difference was significant. ' 
Although a similar tendency for the April data can .be observed, the differences 
between^ the three educayion categories are much smaller and not significant. 
Thejrefore, the data, in total, do hot* conclusively prove or disprove the 



original hypothesis. However , -chances Jre great that there exists ' a positive 
relationship between education and TV watching which means that the more 
education one has ^he n«re TV one watcheL. And this relationship is explained 
by the.desire of and the necessity for educated" people, especially those 



who live in sometimes rather isolated vil 
outside fctorld, to enlarge their horizon/ 



lages , to maintain contact ^vHTth the 
to be open to new experiences and 



information. Thro.ugh their :,education the^e people have come into contact 
with the "modern" world, and have "learned" to accept part of its beliefs 



Radio listening, TV watching and 
sustain and expand these "acquisi- 



valuerf^as well as material "advantages": 
the reading of prin^d materials can all 

titjns"^^. Another practical factor is thai more educated p^ple are ifiore 
likely to understand French and find a trarisiator less of a barrier to 
grasping the message of the TV programs. TKere is, finally, the possibility 
that the more educated 'seek more informatioA and solutions to village pro- 
blems because they perceive themselves as moL capable of creating solutions. 
•3.11. Two audience profile's 1 

In the foregoing sections we " have examined the relationshijj between 



•A/ 



watching and a number of independent socioUconomic variables.. Thus,, we 



have pu^i together a pic^ture of the IV^ audienci: there are probably morf'male 
than female spectators; the younger age groups watch more heavily, so do some 
ethnic groups. Planters and cultivators form I large part of the TV audience. 
The more income one has increases the chances' ihat one watches TV, and, lastly, 
those with educatio^ are more likely to be TV w^^tchers' than those without, 

We were interested to see whether thejoriginal relatic^ships between 
TV watching and some of th\i independent* varia^l^would hold, change or 
disappear when controlling for a second independlnt variable. Several cross- 
tabulations were generated in with sexXge, education and income as the 
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indei^ndent cuid control variables and with TV watching as the independent 
variable. No clear interaction patterns were identified. However, what- 

ever the interaction aunong the various independent variables^ a picture of^ 

V " I ■ • 

the. characteristics of the general TV audience emerges. And to a leurge 

^. ■ ■ . f 

extent this picture confirms previous research results cQricernittg--TPT , 

spectators. We could look at this picture from two different angles. First, 
and this has been done in the previous sections, we can examine whether and/ 
to what extent there are a disproportionate number of TV spectators in the 
V2u:ious social groups: men, women, rich, poor, educated; people and illit- 
eraty&g, old and young persons, etc. when conpeured with the spectator-non- 
spectator distribution in the total sample. Secondly, we cem determine what 
the social characteristics are of the "majority'* of the TV spectators. It 
may very well be that Seen from the two angles the picture shows variations. . 

For exan^le, it could be that the majority of life spectators are planters , 

• - -• .... ..... 

(which would be a reflection of the distribution of the "profession" variable 
in the sanple) , but at the same time "cattle breeders" watch relativel^more 
TV than ••plemters". This would indicate that there is an aspect of cattle 
breeders as distinct ' from planters which affects TV watching. 

L ^Looking at the audience con^sition picture from the first smgle 
■ ■ - ^ 
ative numbers we can characterize it as follows: men are likely to 

watch relatively, ntore .than women, so do the younger people under 45 years 

old compared with older people. Some ethnic groups are disproportionally 

present auDOng the TV spectators. There are more planters and cultivators 

than expected, and this is also the case for the higher income categories. 

Perhaps the .most significamt characteristic of the TV audience is that those 

with some educational background are more numerous than expected on the 

basid of the total ntonber of respondents with some education. Because such 
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relative "over-representation" almost automatically produces a relative 
"undi^r-representation" of the other categories: women, older peonle, 
housewives and other professions (including jobless persons), lowC income 
people and illiterates, the picture suggests -and this is confirmed by 
other research findings - that the TV is not completely a community affair 
It touches a disproportionate number of people who othjsrwise (through- 
socio-economic status and position' are (or have been) already in contact 
with the "modern" world. it seems that for them the TV serves the function 
of sustaining this contact. ' This does not mean^ that. the TV reaches only 
these Already "privileged" groups. " • 

When looking at the audience composition picture from the angle' 
of the "majority of spectators" we find- the following: ' -, 

' - Seventy-two percent are men (28 percent arVwomen) ; .. ' 

- Forty-eight percent are between the age of 26 and.45 

yeaj^s.old (33 percent betV;een 15 and 25, . and 18 percent ' 
are older than 45 years) ; . • ; ' * 

- Fifty-five percent are planters (17 percent housewives,-,' 
i4 perfcent cultivators, and 13 percent have other pro- 
fessions or are jobless); 

- Thirty-or^J percent have an income between 51, 000 and . ' 
200,000 CFA Francs (25 percent are without income; 23 ' 
percent have 201,000 or more, and 22 percent have , ' 
between 0 and 50,000 CFA Francs); - 

- Eighty-four percent are ordinary citizens ..(15 percent ' ' • 
are authorities, and 1 pexcei^t are field agerits or the 

Ilka) ; ^ - ^' V 

- - Sixty-one percent are illiterate (22 percent have some' 



t ' education and 19 percent understian^d and speak French>, ^ 
And this woxild iwJce the "typical" TV spectator in our painple a m^n of about 
35 years who is planter, who has a "rooderate" income of about 125,000 CPA 
Francs per. year, who does not have 5m: official position inthe village * • ^ 
structure, who has not gone to school knd .who doe^^i not understand and speak 
French. This is in contrast with t?he first "rf^iative" picture we. sketched * 



> , ^ 

of a man; less than 45 years old who is planter or cultivator, who falls 
. into the higher income brackets and has had -some formal education. But 
here it should be borne in mind that the "majority" profile reflects the 
distribution of socio-economic variables within the sample. Because this • 
distribution was not the result of a random S£mipling procedure, but of a 
stratified-^quota sample > the "majority" profile is not a correct represen- 
tation of reality. Both pictures should.be considered toge the;:. But 
they give an indication of what kind of audience the TV is catering to 
in the villages in the Ivory Coast. • , 

Before analyzing a smaller portion of the* general "TV audienci^ ' 
which reports watching TPT - the major focus of this study - we will present 
some data on the "odd" phenomenon of TV wa^tching in villages without a TV 
school. ' ^ 

4.4. TV watching in nOn-TV villagiss / , - ' 

4.4.1. Viewing pattern ' 

Six villages without a TV school were included, in the sample. As 
explained elsewhete (see Section 2^4.2.3. ) in Januzury a special (short) 
questionnaire was administered to the 20 respondents in each non-TV village, 

vihich included also some questions aJbiout TV watching in general. The letter 

fl ft 

questions were aslced to obtain some ideas .to what extent TV affects (or has 

ERIC ... ^22 



affected alrtAdy) the. rural population which, supposedly, does not have ' 
inwnediate access to a'w receiver"^^. 

The first question about TV watching in general asked whether ' 
the respondents had ever heard about TV (q/ a1). Out of a total of .122 
non-TV villagers more'than 77 percent declared that they knew, about TV. 
Twenty-two percent answered NO, and one person did not give a response. ■ 
As would expect on the basis ot previou^ studies and. on the basis of 
' the general literature dealing with "„«ss n«dia and social change" we observe 
trhafthe respondents who kaow abput TV are disproportionally found among the 
younger (age 15 -25 years). Christian men with at least some money income, 
and who understand and.speak French but who are also very likely to, have 
^.«ome formal education^^ The most significant variable is, howevli^p^ 
village in Which they live. For example, 'in Paai^n^fla, a village which 
in January was in the active proces^f constructing a school which wa^ to 
be equipped with W receivers in March, all^the, respondents knew about TV, 
while in a remote village such as Timbo only 62 percent knew about it. 
Therefore, it seems very likely that the relative isolation of the village 
plays an important role in the extent to which its inhabitants are exposed 
to the idea of TV if not the TV itself. 

. Those who declared that they knew about TV were asked whether they 
ever watched TV (Q. a2) . The large majority of them (77 respondents) said 
YES, while only 17 respondents declared that they hid not. These^responses 
mean that considerably more than half of the non-TV sample (63 percent) had 
watched TV. And this is a first indication that the TV coul^^ have some 
effects even in relatively isolated rfeas , where there is no" immediate access " 



to TV. 



Mf ore examining in some more detail the characteristics of the 
TV audience in non^TV villages, we will first report on the viewing pattern: 
frequency, location of TV watching, kind of TV progreuns watched. Naturally, 
this pattern can only be established for the 77 persons who 'reported watching 
TV and who responded to the questions that followed. 

Seventy^one persons responded tp the /question about the frequency 
with which they watched TV (Q. A3). ^ As e3q>ected only a small group of six 
people watched ''from time .to time" and 16 percent watched "almost never". 
Regular watching will be very difficult when one does not have immediate 
access* to a TV receiver, and one has to wait for the occasion to travel 
to a larger to%m or one has to make a very special effort, for example, 
going to a nearby village. TfhAt this is indeed the case i^ confirmed in 
the distribution of answers on the Question cibout where the spectators 
watched TV . (Q1 A4) . In Table 11 we see that three-fourths of the TV spec- 
tators see TV pro^ffkhis outside their 'village. And this is as expected. 




% 

In the neighboring village 13 17.8 



In town 41 56.2 

In the village ^ 24.7 

Else%i^iere 1*4 

Total ^ 73 100.0 

' .i . . ■ ■ . 

It is still surprising to find that 25 percent watch (or have watched) in 

their own village, which — almost by definition — does not have electri- 

city* When checking this 2u:iswer we fotand that watching in their own village 
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was the case in fh'ree out of the six non-TV villages. One pf these villages 
was. Paabenefla, which, as we saw already, was in the process of having a 
TV. school. We -know that in this village at lehst one private home' was 
e<^uipped with a TV set hooked to a portable electric generator, and it is 
likely that villagers, among whom some of the respondents, watch TV here. 
It is also possible that the other two non-TV villages with TV spectators 
who watQh in Hieir own' village, had one or two individually . owned TV sets, 
although we do not have firm evidence of this. V 



We wanted to know whether the fact that'TV spectators have access 
to a TV receiver in their own village would influence the' frequency of TV 
watching. Our data do not suggest that_ there is a relationship between 
"often" vatchi^ng and-TV watching in .the^ill'age. Ou-^ of the six "often" 
TV spectators, three watch in the neighboring village (with a TV school), 
two Watch m the town, and on3^ one watches locally, and^ we do not know 
whether he watches at home or elsewhere.' 

, ^ When asked about the day or daya they watch TV (Q. A5) 18 speg- . 
tators do not of' cannot give an ansyer, and four declare that they do not 
know. The answers of the remaining 55 are very diverse/ as can be seen in 
Table 12. There does^not seem to be a stable pattern. This is oot sur- 
prising given the fact that TV watching in non-TV villages is not a regular 
event such as in TV villa©es% People watch on random occasions when they 
happen to be near a TV set. ' ■ 

If on the basis of these responjses^ we would attempt to find out 
What percentage watdh (or has watchfed) thle Ti^T programs, the figures would 
indicate that a maximum of 30.5 percent of the TV spectators are exposed 
to these programs; And^this'is a much lower percentage than for the TPT 
spectators m the TV villages. This is confirmed by the distribution of answers 
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TABLE 4-12 
■•On What Dayb Do You Watch TV?** 





N 




2 


3.4 


12 


20.3 






11 


18.6 




Ik 


10 


isQ 


6 


10.2 


14 


23.7 




100.0 



Wednesday and Friday 

Other evenings 

'. ■ - 

With special occasions 

Wafdnesday, Friday and 
other nights 

All nights 

OccasilQnall 

Ibtal 



to the question what kiih^ of. TV programs the TV Spectators follow (Q. a6) . 
Excluding the four non-responses almost everybody (97 percent) reports 
that they watch the general RTI programs or the RTI and TPT programs toge- 
ther. Oily two people say that they watch (or have watched) TPT programs 
alone. When adding the "tPT only" category to the "RTI and TPT" categories 
we obtain a percentage-df 42 percent who see or have seen one or more TPT 
proguams. But because of the irregular town visits and the in-frequent 
ejqobsure to TV the chances of watching an RTI program are many times greater 
than seeing a TPT broadcast. 

It i? interesting that also in non-TV villages there is a preference 
among the TV spectators to see. TV programs dealing with village matters (Q. A7) 
Thirty-six percent; delcare that they like sieing such programs. Only lo"^per- 
cent would prefer programs with a "city" content, while 54 percent want to ^ 
see both types of telecasts. Thus, almost everybody (90 percent) Vould be 
very satisfied if they could watch TV programs related to village problems 
and situations. And in this respect the non-TV villagers are not different 
f ro« the TV villagers. This is also true for the function they attribute 
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to^ ^^Iji!' The "question about TV's purpose (Q. A8) was asked to both spectators 
and non-spec€ators\(94 respondents). The majority of tt^em, 62 percent^ 
said that TV was for "general instruction". Eighteen percent saw it for 

"instruction and. entertainment" , while 5 percent declared that' the TV 

'•j> ■ ♦ 

■" ' . I 

served primarily an entertainment function: ^Only one person related TV to 

> ■ , 
the "instruction of children". And 13 respondents did not give an answer. 

These answers cTfearly indicate also that for many of the non-TV villagers 

the TV serves (qr could serve) as an "eye-opener". It provides images 

frpra the outside world and is therefore an information channel about tfieir 

world. The absence of a TV receiver (or the presence of only one or two I 

priv£i,tely owned TV sets) make TV in these non-TV villages a far less impor- 

' 19 
tant information medium than, for instance, radio 

In the following section we will examine who these and* other TV 
watching villagers (in non-TV villages) are. 
4.4.2. Audience profilg 

As we did for the audience in the TV villages we ca^ look-at the 

TV spectators in non-TV villages in two ways: First, we can ask who are 
. 20- - 

the majority ^ and secondly which socio-economic groups are over- or 
under-represented among the TV audience. 

Answering the first question, gives 1:he following audiende profile: 

- Seventy-five percent are men (25 percent are women) ; 

- Fifti^-ttlree percent are between 36 and 45 years old 
(39 "percent are between 15 and 25 years and only 8 

0 . ■ 

percent are above 45 years); • ^ 
^ - Fifty-two percent are Moslem (25 percent are Animist, 

18 percent are Christian and 5 percent are without 
religion) ; . ^ 
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- Bightyseven percent are "ordinary citizens" (13 

,' . . . .' ■ > . 

percent are "authorities") !' ^ 

• Elghtysix per:cent do not belong to a cultxural group or 

^ sports club (14 percent do); 

* Fifty-three point f iy^ do not belong to a youth group 

or cooperative (46.5 percent do) a 

• - Fifty-one percent are j^lanters (27 percent are culti- 

vators, 17 percent are housewives, 5 percent have .other ' / 

professions or are. jobless) r 

- Porty-one percent are in the Sl^dffo - 200,000 CFA 
Francs income bracket. (22 percent have more than 
200,000, 21 percent are in the 0 - 50,000 category 

.. . v • > 

and 16 pelrcent are "without income"); 

- Sixty-nine percent are illiterate (25 percent have 

some education , 6 percent declares to understand and ' 

/',■■■' 

speak some French). , , \y , 

/ . . ■ *■ ■-. ' -.,21 

/ When, looking ^t the proportion of viewers amd non-viewers? we, 

■■ / ■ ■ ■'■ ■ ^ ' ■ ■ • 

again, obtadLn a similar pattern as for the TV village spectators: there 



are'' relatively more men than women who watch ^W\s(Chi-sq\iare « 3.3, df - 1, 

/ 22 A 
p ^ .07 )} while especially the older age group has relatively few. The 

\/ • ■• - ■■■■ . . . ■ ■ ' ^ ■ . • ■ 

Christians watch relatively mdkre than others, so do the Animists but to a 

■' ■ i^,'" ' ■ ' . 

lesser extent (Chi-s^ai^ « ll.i5, df « 3). TV watching authorities and 

.■y • 

ordinary citizens reflect the distribution of £hese two social categories 

in the total sanqple, as do the members of any -voliintary associations, and 

• ' • ■ . • ■ / 

also the members of the various professional catego^es. At least, w ^ 
do not observe statistically significant di^fei^ences between the numbei^ of 



TV spectators in all these groups. However, those wh^ have* an income 
between zero and 50,000 CFA Francs watch more TV than others as well as 
the p^ple^ (only 24) who ^ave^some (education or understand and spedk- 
French. These lattpr people all report that they. wa4:ch TV. 

The picture that emerges shows that the'^e are a number of socio- 
economic characteristics which are related to TV watching in a non-TV village 
Because TV watchihg is closely related to travelling to neighboring villages 
or to urban cenjber towns it would mean that these characteristics are posi- • 
tively associated with physical mobility. As ^jpected, it is the educated 
young men, more in the South and the Center (Christian) than in the North 
who are more prone to TV watching than the other social groups. The expla- 
nation for this follows the same reasoning as for the TV audience profile 
in the TV villages: those who have been or are in contact with 'the 
"modern" world are also morely likely to be exposed to the TV messages thus 
sustaining and reinforcing this contact. 

4.5. * Conclusion 

The foregoing sections have provided us with a general idea of 
the way^ in which people in TV and non-TV villages watch televison, cuicj j 
about some gocio-economic characteristics of the general TV audience in 
lioth. ■ ' . ■ j_ 

With respect to the audience composition we have seen that there - 

is a tendency for a larger number of men to watch than would be expected 

• jr . • 

-** ■ 

on -the basis of their numbers in the sample, and th^ ^ his is also the 
case for people (mostly men) with higher incomes, people who h^ve had some 

education and younger people. A considerable number of respondents fall 

■ ■ ■ 

. ■ ■ ■ ' . V • ■ , 

into all four categories: male, young, richer and educated, thus indicating 

■ t. 



an interaction among these variables In relation to TV watching. These 
tendencies correspond to a large degree to pr<pvious research dealing with 

TPT spectators as Well as general TV spectators. 

■ . ' . " 1 ■ 

» 

As far as the viewing pattern is concerned, we found that this 
is, rather unpredictable In non-TV villages due to the fact that non-TV 
villagers usually have access only t^ TV during a visit to an urban center. 

The TV watching TV villagers do this with some regularity, but 
probably not to the extent that there is a laurge group" of spectators which 
fills the classroom of the local school each^ime the TV receiver is 



switched on. It has bieen noted that a considerable number of the TV 
specta^rs ar^e^ likely to be moj|ke^interested in the general TV programs than 
in the TPT^programs. This is also confirmed by the days the spectators 
watch. It aljso appears likely that a number of TV schools open their doors 
more often than' on the two T^Pt: evenings. Th^ officially unauthorized but 

practically admitted policy has undoubtedly an ef^ct on the lifetime of 

I 23 ' i 

the TV batteries, and thus on the costs of the TPT project ^. 

■ . • . r — 

The tendencies observed will recur Among the spectators of the 

TPT programs because thejf form a sizeable portion of the TV audience. How 
they )cnow about TI^T, what their viewing h£Q:>its are, and what their socio- 
economic characteristics are will be the subject of the following chapter^ 
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CHAPTER V 

■ r 

TPT WATCHING IN TV VILLAGES * 

5.1. Introduction 

■ ■ < 

■ ' ■ ■ ' •. ■ 

i;)uring the pre-survey we asked the respondents the immediate 

c • ■ ■ • 

question, "Do you watch the TPT programs?", in order to obtain the total 
m^er of TPT spectators ainong the individual samples. In April this 
question was not repeated. In January ^^had observed that TV viewers were 
not ahle to distinguish well between the general TV programs and the par-' 
ticular TPT programs (see Section 2.4. 3. ) . Therefore, in the jsecond^ 
questionnaire we adopted a composite measure for estimating the- total TPT 
audience among the individual respondent's. The composite measure was -made 
up of people who reported to watch TV in^he local school, who watched on 
the evenings of the TPT broadcasts and who, according to their answers oYi 
the question, "What kind of broadcasts db you watch?", seemed to watch TPT 
programs. . ^ ^ 

Moreover^ the questions on TPT in the pre-survey dealt with a 
relatively long period which could go back until the original stairtL of the 
TPT sessions, while the TPT questions in the post-survey dealth only with 
the period between January and April 1977 (see Section 4.2.1.). Therefore, 
we are not able to make immediate comparisons between the January and April 
results. 

This chattel; has three main sections. Section 5.2. deals with 
the socio-econoniic characteristics of the TPT audience by presenting the 
data of January and April. The results indicate that the TPT audience does 
not differ too much from the total TV audience.^ This is* more or less 
expected. The second Section (5.3.) is nlainly based bn the January results 
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bttcauM particularly in the pre-survey we were interested in the following / 
questions: 

V * What are the viewing habits of the TPT audience? 

- What does the TPT audience think about the information 

it receiver about the TPT sessions? 

t- * ■ . * 

- How do the TPT spectators perceive the animator 
sessions themselves? 

- What is their opinion about the function of ^PV? 

One , preliminary remark before preseriting the^ data: The reader 
should not be surprised to exjcounter, in the following pages, certain veuria- 
tions in the total number of TPT spectators, which vary from 194, 192, 191 
to 188 for the Januarj^ data and from 141 to 137 for the April data, depending 
on which quest icti i^ discussed. The variation occurs because for each ques- 
tion there is a certain number df non-responses which during the analysis 
must either be forgotten or taken into account. Summarizing, the total 
number of TJ>T spectal:ors is 194 in January and 145 in April. Differing 
figures are reported when there are massing o^ervatiofiSi. 

S.2. TPT audien ce characteristics 

5.2. 1. Sex 

we will repeat the bq^clusion of a p^revious section (4.3.3.) 
Among the TPT audience ther^ is a clear disequilibrium in favor of men. 
TWQh-thirds of the TPT spectators are men, one-third are women. An^this 
reflects the male-female distribution of the original sairple. We are unable 
to make any, further statement about this variable because, as indicated 
earlier, the variables of sex, age and social status were sampling criteria. 
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This means that thcfy h^ve affected the structure of the sample which; in 
its turn, affects the reseaifch data. 
5 • 2 • 2 • ^ Age 

•• •■ '1 . ' ■ " ' / • • " ■ ' ' 

. . . ■ We remain careful with respect to "agfe" data. The differences 

between the various age groups among the TPT audience do nof appear to be 

' . • ' ^ / 

statistically significant, and this is the i^t for both the pre- and>the ' 

post-survey. Results from the Seya and Yao (1977) report confirms our 

vfi^ding that the age. variable does nat seem to^ftave a determining^ffect: 

onv the composition of the TPt audience. 

5.2.3. Ethnic affiliation 

Table I'' shows clearly that there is a slight over-reprefeentation 
of the Akan and the Dan ethnic groups among the TPT audience in comparison 
to . their respective weight in the total of sampled TV villagers, but there 
is a slight under-representation of the S^noufo group.^ When relating this 
finding /o the villages, where these ethi>ic groups belong^ it means that 
the villages of the Center, the Genter-East and the Center-West regions of 
the country have a relatively higher- rate of TPT watching than the other 
regions. Howevet, it should be kept in mind that the villages of the 
forest zone, which covers large parts of the three regions mentioned earlier 
rep/esent the largest group of the san^le. 

It seems difficult to push this analysis any further, the more so ^ 
because the April results - for the TPT and the TV audience - are statisti- 
cally not significant and present a different ethnic . distribution of the 
ITT viewers. Because the variable of ethnic affiliation covers economic 
and cultural realities, the variables of monetary income and level of 
^ucation could be more "iostructive" in analyzing the TPT audience. 



TABLE 5-^1 

Distribution of TV villagers and TPT ^ 
spectators according to ethnic groups 



TV villagers 



■ 


N 


% 


Lagoon'' group 


57 


12 


Akan 


93 


19 


SeKouf o 


110- 


• 23 


Hands 


80 

* 


17 


ban , 


* 

89 • 


18 




■ 24 


5 


Voltaian 


26 


5 


Total 


479 


iQb 



TPT spect^ators (January) 



1 



N 


■ % . 


24 


12 


48 


25 






40 




30 . 


16 






41 


21 




3 




3 






.194 


100 



5.2.4. itellqloHf social status and membership Ih voj^antary associations 

Referring to Sections 4.3.6. and 4.3.7., which deal with the 
religion, social status and membership in voluntary assQciatioii^s of the TV 
spectators^ wo affirm that no conclusion can be drawn wit'h respect to these ^ ^ ' 
variables. There is. no statistical evidence for a significant difference be- 
t%«oen the various religious groxsps, between the various social status Revels, 
and between th^iftembership or non-men4>ership in sports clubs, youth assocla-' 

tlons, cooperatives, etc. ? 

■ I ■ • • < , t ■ 

5«2.5. Profession 

The {reading of Table 2 shows that with respect to their weight within 

• - ■ \ ' . * 

the total san^^/e, the planters, who sell their agricultural products are rela- 

tlvely more numerous than the other professional groups.' This is the case in ^ 

January as %iell as April. In contrast the housewives, essentially the women 
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without income, are under-represented. This is not surprising for we know 
that they come in smaller numbers to TPT and thiat the category of people 
without income is ^so slightly under-represented among the TPT audience 
(see following Section 5*2. 6.) 

We arrive at the same conclusions as given in Section 4.3.8. with 
respef^b^to the total TV audience. The TPT spectators cannot be distinguished 
from the whole group of TV spectators: In terms of professions they are not 
different. 



TABLE 5^2 
Distjribution of TV villagers and TPT 
spectators according to profession 

TV villagers TPT spectators 

January April . 





N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Planters 


\ .227 


48 


107 


56 


-' 78 


55 


Cul1;iVators 


\ 68 


14 


23 


12 




16 


Housewives 


\ n3 

\ 


24 


31 


16 


21 


15 


Other profession^ 


\ 

' \ 68'. 


. 14 


31 


16 


19 


14 


Total 


\ 479 ■ 


100 


152 


100 


141 


100 



5.2.6. ^^j^coine \ ' • 

Wi^th i^e^pect t^ annual income we notice that there is a postive 
rel^itionship ^tween incbnlp and watching TPT. This appears to be the case 
/in January as we'll as Apri.ij(see Table \3) . We observe the tendency that 
people with higher incomes Watch ^ TPT relatively more than people in the 
'lower income oaj^egories. ■\ ' 
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TABLE 5-3 

Distribution Of TPT spectators and non-TPT spectators 
in January and Aprils according to annual income 



Without 
^rdLncone 



January 



1 - 50,000 
CFA Francs 



51, - 200,000 
CPA Francs 



201,000 CPA 
Francs ai>d more 





N 


% 


N 


% 


M 


% 


N 


% 


Does not 
watch TPT 


87 


67 


66 


53 


79 


58 


37 


45 


Watches TPT 


42 


33 


38 


37 


58 


42 


46 


55 


Total 


129 


100 


104 ' 


100 


137 


100 


83 


100 


# ■ 






April 










Does not 
watlch TPT 


* 76 


74 


53 


64 


64 


59 


32 


48 


Watches TPT 


27 


26 


30 


36 


45 


41 


35 


52 


Total 


103 


100 


83 


100 


109 


100 


67 


100 



In Table 4 we ^observe that' those who fall in the highest annual 
income brackets form one quarter of the TPT audience. 

If '6na would argue that/ th^ wealthiest people control a large 
part ot yb^ economic and political ixiWer in the village, these results are 
in contrast with previous reseiirc^h conclusions./ For exacnple, Benveniste 
^(1976 vi) concludes that those Who participate in TPT are not the groups 
>^h4ve tAjp power. Thus it seem^i that eveh if the wealthiest peasants are 
not the ^st; active and Jijegular TPT spectators r auid irrespective of their 
motivation 1 for TPT watchiftg - they are at least not absent from the TPT 



,•6 
f / 

sesiions. 



TABLE 5-4 

■ • ' ■ 

Distribution of TV villagers and TPT spectators 
according to annual income 



Without income 

1 - 50^000 
CPA Frances 

51, - 200,000 
CPA Francs 

201,000 CPA 
Francs and more 

Total 



TV villagers 



129 

104 

137 

83 
479 



% 

29 
23 
30 



la 

100 



TPT spectators 



Jcuiuary 



N 
49 

38 

58 



% 

23 
21 
32 



46 25 
184 100 



April 



N 

27 

30 
45 



35 
137 



% 

20 
22 
33 



> 26 
100 
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Education 



As for amnual. income we find, -in January, a positive relationship 
^betvieen TPT watching and education. The results, depicted in Table 5 show 
a tendency that people with some formal education will watch more TPT than ' 

h , - . - 

those without • And this cpnfirms similar research results presented by Lenglet 

N 

(1976) and Fritz (1976). ' 

However, as has been observed before (Section 4.3.10.) the data of 

th0 April survey, although showing a similar tendency, are statistically n6t 

J ■ ■ . . . ■ C 

significant. This could be due to the fact that in January and April we used 
tvro different measures for estimating the total number of TPT spectators 



(see Section 5.1.) . 



TABiJS 5-5 

Distribution of January TPT spectators and non-TPT 
spectators according to education 



Illiterate 



Understand and 
speak French 





N 

r' • 


, %■ 


N 


% 


Does not 










watch TPT, 


214 


66 


- 36 


53 


Watches TPT 


112 


34 


32 


47 












Total 


326 


100 


68 


100 



With formal 
\ education 

N % 



35 41 
50 59 
85 100 



Because different research shows si^lar tendencies ^ that people 
with seme education watch, xiiore TPT than people without - the conclusion is 
not ^upyarranted that education is an importemt factor in explaining why 
people watcfh TPT or why not. At the saine time it must be realized that more 
than the absolute majority of the TPT spectators have not had any schooling* 

Thus, from the previous paragraphs it appears that the majority 
of TPT spectators sure men who are predominantly planters, who fall in the 
lower income brackets and who have not gone to school. . At , the same time it 
is also found that people with higher incomes, planters and people with at 
least some ^formal schooling are relatively over-represent«^d among the TPT* 
spectators in comparison with what one £ould expect on the basis of their 
total number in the TV village seunple. 

Let us now consider the viewing habits of these TPT spectators. 



5.3. TPT watching * , 

5.3.1. ; The number of TPT spectators among TV spectators 

Here it is perhaps necessary to remember that during the sampling 
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consciously tried to select at least 50% spectators in the TV villages 
(see Section 2.3.3. \. Although this objective was not completely achieved, 
it meant that the number of TPT spectators in the TV villages is certainly 
much higher thaA if they had been randomly sampled. National estimates 
(Fritz, 1976, ahd Lenglet and McAnany, 1977) indicate an average number of 
TPT spectators in each TV village varying between 30 and ^0, which is only 
a small fraction of the total potential TPT population. 

Moreover, and this is shown in Table 6,. the TPT spectators 



TABLE 5-6 
Number of TPT spectators amonq TV 
spectators in January and April 



January 
N % N 



Number of TV spectators 

who do not watch TPT or ' 

who have not answered 

the relevant question 106 ' 36 38 ' 24 

Niomber of TV spectators 

who watch TPT 192 64 145 76 

Total number of TV 

spectators in TV " - 

villages ' 298 100 183 100 

form the large majority of the total TV audience for the simple reason that 
the TV sets in the schools are in principle only switched on for watching the 
TPT broadcasts. This means that if this> rule is followed, one is TPT spectator 
in the first place and general TV spectator "just by accident".*^ That'is why 
most of - the results in the "TV audience chai^cteri'stics" section (4.3.) are 
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• ■ J , • . .. 

also valid for the much more restricted TPT audience, as we will see in the 

: ' . • ■ ■ ' . r 

following sections. " , . 

5.3.2* Knowing about TPT and TPT watching 

In answer to Question 49 of the individual January questionnaire: 
"Do you know that each Wednesday and Friday at 8:15' P.M. the TV in the school 
presents broadcasts, called TPT, which are followed by discussion?", 75 per- 
cent of the TV spectators say that they know about TPT's existence. 

Because it is possible that people do not know the precise name of 
TPT but that they, however, go to the TV school each Wednesday and Friday 
we asked the question: *Do you watch the TPT braddcasts at present?" Com- 
bining the ansJers to this question and to Question 49 we find that only 12 
percent of those who participate in the TPT sessions were, when directly 
asked, not aware of the name of the TPT broadcasts. 

N 

.1 . . ■ ■ 

In contrast We can also investigate how many people among those who 
know (theoretically) about TPT's existence-^ report that they actually watch 
TPT, assuming that those who know about TPT are more likely to watch TPT. We 
find that more theai three -fourths of those who say that they know about TPT 
actually participate. *Twenty-two percent of the 214 TPT "knowers" do r^ot 
participate. . \ 

We are aware that these responses must i be treated with caution. 
Therefore*, we attempted tb verify the responses concerning "TPT knowledge" and 
"TPT participation*; by creating a new con^site vairiable, which will be ex- 
plained in the following section, ^ 
/5.3.3. Verification of TPT watching ' ' 

By selecting the respondents who watch TV in the local school,' who 
watch the kind of TV programs usually presented by TPT, and who say that they 

■'■ : ■ ,J.J2 
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watch TV on Wednesdays and Fridays, we obtain a new variable. This variable 
tries to control on. the level of actual behavior the responses about watching 
TPT. For we can imagine that the responses » for "Do you wtftch TPT?" are only 
expressions of intention. - ■ 

Actually 78 percent of the TV spectators who say that they watch 

TPT confirm by their behavior that they go to the TV school on Wednesdays 

* J ' ' ' 

and Fridays and that they, among other things, watch TPT type programs. 

Because this verification provided^ positive results, analysis of 

the January TPT audience characteristics is based on the responses to the 

question: "Do you watch TPT?" > 

5«3.4. Reasons for not watching TPT -r^^ 

The reasons given by the TV spectators fo|:^ifoti or not anymore, 

■ -■ .\ ■ 
.f 

watching of bhe TPT broadcasts (Q. fi2, January), are n6t real "riegative moti- 
vations" but rather simple excuse formulas such as "I c^i^t; have time" (31 
.percent) or "1 am tired" (54 percent) . (See alpcw SecUon .4; 2 . 2 . ) . The reasons 
for. not coming to TPT are almost the sam^^ i^;^qge.|pyp^^tching the general 
TV programs. There is nothing specific alJo^V^tjJil^i^^ not to 

watch the TPT broadcasts.^ For example, nolpi^dy^'.ffieht 
or the TPT content as reasons for his or her^0bs;^npi^V"- '^^A 
5.3.5. Non-TPT spectators ^ . *..; :: ;; -V-^ \ ''.^'' ^ * 

- Half of the respondents who are not p^rt ot the act^^ T^.T audience 
reply in the affirmative when asked whether they ^V^atciied^^;^^^^^ 51, 
January) . Among the 80 respondents who do not (ani^r^) S w^^ 

have never watched, but 54 percent have watched. Si^te^ri p&t^^ give 

an answer. ■ ^ \ • \ ■, -. »■ * • — . ■ 

.■ - '■ ■ ■■ , ■ ;■■ 

In January 192 persons respond that they 'Watcihed -^^ 6). 
If one adds to these persons the 43 respondents who s^y .tf>at t^^ 



TPT in the past, we obtain a total of 235 people in our TV village sample 
Who, , recently or not, have been expose^ to one^or more TPT programs. If 
this figiire of 235 is related to the total of 298 TV spectators alnvost 80 
percent of the TV audience has been reached by a TPT message at one moment 
or another. And this ''may indicate, once more, that the TPT audience is rather 
fluctuating and that few people watch all the time (cfee also Section 4.2.3.). 

It is dLmportemt to remind the reader that because of the sampling 
procedures used these results have only an illustrative value and that they 
shotad not be generalized to the adult population of the entire rural |area 
of the Ivory Coast. It is very likely, that the HOP (1975) data cited by 
Fritz (1976 : 17) are closer to the reality. There it is stated that 82 
percent of the rural population has never seen any of the TPT broadcasts. 
The question of the size of the TPT audience will be discussed in more detail 
in Sect ion %5. 4.2. , where it is dealt with on the basis- of eu)swers by the 16 
TV Miioiit ,dit!^c€6 the interviews held with them in January and April 

Secti^ 2.4^^fc^^ f 
5.3.6. • Ilgguljarity;Wi'5Te>fe ' ' 



. 'i- « IJf vws^^^fl^^ that among the TV spectators 64 percent watch 

vthe TPT hToadc'di^i^^Jim add the following precision: it is among tho^e 

who mbit regula^^ TV that there is the largest possibility to find TPT 

spectat<^8. But, in contrast, because the largest proportion of TV spectators: 
watch TV only "from time to time" (Section 4.2.3.), the largest percentage of 
TPT viewers remains in the category of occasional TV spectators. Sixty-eight 
percent of the TPT audience say that they watch "from time to time" or "occa- 
sionally"; 

Also, the distribution of the TPT audience over the different fre- 
quency or regularity categories is similar to the TV audience distribution. 
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This shows, once more, that the TPT viewers do not have anything particular 
in their viewing habits which distinguishes them from the other TV spectators* 

It has also been said previously • that the total TV audience is in 
constant^f lux and is thus renewing itself * constantly. Could the scone conclu- 
sion be drawn concerning the TPT. audience? This question will be answered 
in the following section, • 
5,3.7, The TPT viewing group 

The local TPT listening or viewing group remains a point; of contro- 

\^rsy^ Some research reports mention* it, others remairj skeptical with respect 

to its existence per se . The TPT "animator^ booklet" mentioned by Benveniste 

(1976': 31) defines the viewing group as a "regular" group. We attempted to 

verify the existence of such groups in the TV vilAges through a variable 

which combines all the respondents who at the same time regularly watch TPT , 

in the local school, on Wednesdays and Fridays , With this new variable we 

4 

find that cunong 51 TPT spectators who say that they watch very regularly, 
there are only 13 people who respond to the two other criteria of watching in 
the school and on Wednesdays and .Fridays, If a viewing group is primarily 
defined by the regularity of its members then it is difficult to see how these 
13 people, who are living in different villages, could form a real "viewing 
group", • o 

We find that *in each of the following villages there is one "very 
regular" TPT spectator: Kebi, Sielokaha, Tiaha,. Torosanguei. In two villages 
Kouam^ziankro and Koumoudji there are two "very regulars" each. There is 
only one village, Kongoti, where we find a group of five "very regular" TPT 
viewers, ' - 

We could wonder whether these five "very regular" TPT spectators in 
Kongoti are the core of a regular viewing group. If iso, it would be the only 



case in the 16 TV villages. Thus, the research findings suggest that there 
are probably nCne or few TV schools where at the present moment an active 
regular m viewing group operates. This conclusion coincides with the con- ^ 
elusions of Benveniste (1976 : 95) that "there is no selection of adults .... 
' «bid no homogeneous group" . ^ 
5.3.8. Before the TPT sessior 



5.3.8.1., 



Notification 



Fritz (1976 : 21) notes that according to the results of the feed- 
back system "almost all animators repj^t to have notified the population for 
all the broadcasts." Our stydy should logically arrive at the same cpnclusion: 
almost all TPT spectators should have been systematically informed atbout the 
date and the subject of future TPT broadcasts. Actually, this is not the case < 
as is shown in Table 7. It appears that for more th2ui half the TPT spectators. 



TABLE 5-7 
•Do You>^ow In Advcince The Subject 

Of Each TPT Broadcast?" -0 



N . % 

No 109 57 

Yes H 43 
Total number 

of TPT spectators - 191 100 



the prior notification for the TPT programs does not take place anymore^. 
However, it seems evident that quite some respondents have not answerpd ".strictu 
senso" to the question, "Do you know in^advance the subject of each TPT broadcast 
but rather to a question of the following type: "Are you informed about a TPT br 
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cast each time it will take place, with the possibility of a notification 
when the TPT session does not take place?" 
5.3.8.2. Notification channels 

All prior studies emphasize the fact that the means which are used 
most for announcing the TPT programs are the school pupils . In- the January 
questionnaire we asked how TPT spectators got to know about the .(subject of 
the) TPT prograiri. The distribution' of the respo\ises is. presented in Table 8. 

TABLE 5-8 

By vniat Means Do You Know In . Advance About The 
Subject Of Each TPT Broadcast? 

N > ■ 1 



The school pupils it 46 
Radio 2.4 



% 

56 
17 



Authorities and/or ■ I ' . 

|:adio. and/or newspapers 6 . 7 

^.^Cher/animator 16 



,20 



Total number of TPT ^ 



spectators who are '1 
informed edx>ut TPT 

in advance • 82 " " " iqo 



In a similar fashion as in the preceding section (5.3.8.1.) the 
responses in this Table should rather be interpreted as answers to the following 
question: "Are. you informed in advance about an upcoming TPT broadcast. If 
yes, how?" than as answers 'to the question in the title^of Table 8. 

Her^^we would like to add a remark about the use of radio which, 
although not ^^$|iBf medii^ referred to used most by the respondents, plays however 
a significant role Taking into account the large actual and potential radio 

ERIC" - ,; ..J- ' ^47 ■ -'Z.:, ■} 
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audlence in the rural areas^, it is imperative that the TPT department should 
use tha radio much more systeinatlcally (either for announcing the TPT programs 
or even for broadcasting other educational programs) instead of making the 
school teachers/animators responsible for notifying the villagers about the 
TPT braodcasts. This point is also stressed by Benveniste (1976 : 47) . (See 
also the last chapter on Recommendations.) 
5«3»9» During the TPT session 

5«3.9«1. Existence of TPT' amimation r • ■ 

In contrast to many previous observations, in January only 5 percent 

of the TPT spectators reported that there Was no animation in their school. 

■ » 

We thought that this positive, finding was influenced by the formulation of the 
question (Q. 57) which implicitly assumed that animation was taking place. 
Therefore we a^|ce^ a more explicit question in April: "Since January, what 
happens immediately after the TPT broadcasts?" (Q, 35). We expected that the 
responses would be closer to our field experience that there is less unanimity 
with respect to the existence of animation. The distribution of responses is 
presented in Table 9. Must we infer from this, table that the 
an^Lmation of the TPT programs goes accbrding to plan in the villages? The 
responses do not provide a direct answer. Moreover, we could wonder what the 
6^ people mean who say that they go home after watching the TPT broadcast. ' Is 
this because the animation is not interesting for them or because it does not 
exist at all? 

It should be noted that the answers of the TPT spectators concerning 

animation correspond well with the reports of the, TV school directors (see 

Section 5.4.). On the basis of the interviews with the school directors it 

^ ■ -> " 

was established that iji 7 out of the 16 TV schools there is regular animation. 
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Tihe individual responses indicate that in almost half the cases animation is 
still. taking place. 

It 

TABLE 5-9 

"Since January-, What Happens Immediately After The TPT Brdadcasts?" 



Animation 

Watch, the following broadcast' 
Go home 

V ■ 

It varies 

Total number of TPT spectators 
who responded to this question 



N 
64 
8 
65 
1 

138 



% 

46 
6 

47 
0 

100 



The following sectioYis give an idea of the way in which the anima- 
tion sessions operate , . 

5.3.9,2,^ TPT spectators' interest in animation and discussion 

The recent Regional Education Study in its report No, 7, titled 
"Alpha-Medi^." (Ivory Coast Republic, 1976) remarks that the animation . sessions 
following the TPT^Rrograms^ to a large ext^t contribute to the educational' ' 
image of the TPT broadcasts.. Moreover in Section 5 .3. 10 we will- see that 60 
percent of the TPT>^pectators think that TV's purpose is to instruct people. 
Therefore it is not surprising to find that 77 percent of the TPT viewers: ' * 
feel that the discussions after TPT are interesting, "because they clarify certain 
notions"' a6 the respond€l;nts say, - , ^ • 

\ Fifteen ¥PT Sjpeqtators- indicate .their .Inteicest for the animation by • • 
the fa*1r;th£^t,^ and lactiy<^ly Engage in the^'discussion; .Ap^ 



all. the, spectators are^^ you talk' duting the discussion^?* 
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(Q. 60, January) the responses confirm the reisult of ^he question in the pre- 
vious paragraph. But only 9 percent of the TPT spectators say that they talk 
"very often- during'the discussion, as is indicated in Table 10. • 



^ TABLE 5-10 

/•Do You Talk During These Discussions 
t _ . Very Often, SoSwetimes Ox: Neve^? 

* ■ ■ 

Very often - • 1^^ 



Sometimes 53 



Never 



There is no discussion - * 2 



^0 \ 
40 , 
1 



N6 answer . ' . 37 a I9 



Total number of TPT spectators ' 191 



100 
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• . If one is of the opinion that the essential function of the animation 

is to get people actively involved in the discussion,' that is: to g-dt them 
to ^lain the comniunal and personal "needs", and to prepare the TPT partici- 
pants for action, the TPT aninjation, defined as such, does not work well. But 
if one Adopts a realistic point; of View, one ^Kas to admit that TPT animation 
done by school tte^chers^rtio are not or very , little trained -in animation teqh^ 
jpiquAs, /Cannot but be a discussion\with a pedagogical and directive~character,' 
instead of being a participatory discovery.' Our research results confirm once 
wore this typical "schooling" character of the TPT animation sessions. 

5.3.10;?^ TV* role according to TPT spectators 

■ , 'V. . * * • ■ 

^ ... The Study of Qu^stiyns 47 and 53 of the January questionnaire 

■ ' ' .'■ ' ^ . •■ 

(asked of all TV spectators,* and not only TPT viewers) is an attempt to ^obtain 
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•ome insight in the motivations of the respondents why they come and watch 
the TPT broadcasts, and to find out whether TPT serves an* educational or 
entertainment function. t 



/ 



• • , As announced in the preceding section we find the highest o'ercentag* 

. <Jf TPT viewers (79 percent) among those TV watching respondents who^'^ve 

priority to the educational role of television. In contrast, the TPT audience 



forms only 44 percent of the |V s^gctators who stress the extterta-imnent aspect 



of the television. If we look. at the TPT audience alone 
bution of aiisvers as presented in Tabl^ 11. 



^e-wfe find the distri- l 



TABLE 5-11 

Number of TPT spectators who think that TV 

seirves thet purpose or instruction and/or 

• '• *^ ' , * .' 

entertainment 



Instruction . * 

.Instruction and entertainment 
Entertainment 
Instruction of children 
Other responses ' ■ 

Total number of TPT spectators * 



N 
113 
42 

11 ' 

7 
15 
188 



A. 



60 
22 

4 

8 

100 



The results- correspond' with those pf previous reports and in * 
particular with the Benveniste (1976) report, which notes in the village of 
Anno: "The reasons which motivate the villagers to watch TPT refer to the 
educational potential of the TV," (page 61). We have observed that relatively 



few peasants Mention- the entertainment roife of TPT. It is very likely that ^' 

to doso b;Bcause TPT has an image of "seriousness:' and not 
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of ■^•nt«rtaJWun«nt'*. lihe al.tjernative "entertainment versus instruction" is 

* ; . ' * tf,' 

iiiainj;ai^d by the teacher-^nlmatxirs wh^niSthly accuse the peasant of not"* 

taking the TV.Isetious; This ailternativ^jjCollfcides with the opposition between 

two e^^ucational models; one^whftrh consists^i^ passively receiving information, 

tw other which Is based on the active participation in the educational pro- 

cess. This opposition still exists despite tl4|f JPi^c:ouragement by the TPT 

^^partsient to create a listening group prepared to underteike action. This is 

. ' , ' ' '\ " . ' . - t ■■ 

once more confirmed by the contradiction among the peasants tl\emselves: on 

. * / . 

tfte on« hand they express ^a certain theoretical interest TPT, while on 
the other hand there is a very small actsive group (9 percent) during ^ 
the ahimation-disou^sion session. ' 

5.4. Size Qf TPT audience 

5.4.1. Size of nationsfcl TPT audience over time 

• . . ■ . ■ V 

In the past efforts have been made to measure the size of 'the TPT 

audienqp. Based 'on a large national sample of sphools the feedback system 

(see Fritz, 1976) was able to provide figur^s> about the number of participants 

for all the TPT programs from 1974 until 1976. Extraf>ola^liWig these figures 

^ • • • 

and taking into account the* number of TV schools where effective animation 

took place for. a peorticular broadcast^ it was possiBle to estimate the total 
national attendance as well, as th^ average number of participants per school. ^ 
Table 12 gives s^p, overview of somey of ^these national figures. We obsferve Jbhat 
■ despite the increase iri the. total number of Ty scKbols there is not a propor- • 
±ional increase ^n the numbers of schoo/is opened for. animation as well as the 
annual average number , of spectator^-^--^Moreover , there i^ sPdefinite ^decline 
In the proportion of the target group with access; to a TV scl^ol, which is 
k exposgd to* the. TPT programs that are reported by aniraa€brs in feedback forms, ^ 

' . ■ . 'Si: ' • t« ■ 



TABLE 5-12 

National TPT audience figures for the years 1973-1977 



year 



Total No. of 
TV schools 



1973 

1973- 74 

1974- 75 

1975- 76 
1976'-77 



70P 
950 
1,152 
1,481 
1,652 



Range of TV 
schools with 
ahimation 



35 
135-160 
65-468 
81-566 
41-406 



Average No. of 
participants 



2,520 
13,090 
16,024 
15,725 

5,296 



% of target 
population 
' reached * 



5.0 
5.0 
3.3 
.9 



♦Target populatipn with access to TV school: 319,280 in 1974-75 
, ' ; 471,720 in 1975-76 

571,960 in 1^76-77 

■A ;■■ 

So\irce: Fritz r 1976 and Lenglet (forthcoming). 



NOTE: The target population with access to a TV school is estimated on the 

« ^ ■ 

basis of foiir variables: the number or' rural TV schools times the 
eiftlmat€ki average total number of inhabitants in a village with a 

' " 2 ^ — 

' . - •' t ^ 

TV school in a giv^n yiear, and the number of urba n TV schools times 

the estimated average total numbeiRpf inhabit£mts living in the 

i> ■ ' ■' ' • ' 

• neighborhood of an urban TV school. We assume that only the persons 
- of 15 yeaf s khd older but under 60 should be considered potential 
JPT spectators-. This group fcrms aS^ut 47 percent of the total popu- 
lation. Therefore the^ target po|)ulation 'with access to a TV school * 
is 47% of;^he total population with accejirs to a TV school. 
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It has also been observed that during the school year the atten- 
dance figures tend to become smaller after the maximum number of participants 
has been reached in DecdiSjer and January. Hypotheses have been formulated . 
• which link the existence of an annual listening curve W^h^s "upward 
during the first quarter (October December) and then goes downw'ard, from ' 
January to June. This curve has been observed in the feedback ^ata for 
1974-75, 1975-76 and 1976-77. The most plausible explanation says that in 
the first quarter of the school year the animator as well as. the audience 
are still freshly motivated to open the school and animate the listening 
group and to_.pome and discuss "the TPT programs. This initial enthusiasm 
wears off, especially iA thfe second ^nd third quarters. Reasons for this 
must probably be found in the other activities of the animator and the villagers. 
In the second half of .the' School year many of the animators have to work for 
thfeir own professional exams, and also many of them are devoting Supplementary 
hours for prep;ring 6th grade students for sitting for the secondary school 
entrance exam. For the villagers the last few months before the^> rainy season, 
wl^ich starts in April, mean additional agriculturaf work <^ prep^ping the 
fields ar^, plantations. -When the rainy Reason begins in April quit^ often 
the rains prevent the villagers from; going to schoJjl to.watch TV. And we ' 
have the personal experience that, when it is raining, the sound*oi the TV 
programs is almost unaudible due to the noise oS the rain on the corrugated 
roofs 6f the school. - ^ ' 

^•^•2. Size of TPT audience; survey results and discussion - 

That there is no massive audience for the TPT program^',' that not : 
all schools are open for animation, and that there, is a decline Jf interest ^ 
over time is also confirmed by variolas other studies (Benvenistefli^S 
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Lenglet, 1976, and Grant and Seya, 1976) as well as by per^nal observations. 
It is once more confirmed through the January and Ap,ril interviews with school 
directors and TPT animators^, and through personal observation during the 
1977 survey. On the basis of these interviews we found that in 14 out of 
the 16 TV villages the TV is switched on at least on Wednesday and Friday 
ev\enings. the usual TPT nights. However, we also fouild that according to 
the director or animator, in only 7 out of 16 TV villages regular animation 
(translation of the TV programs, and discussions afterwards) takes place. 

In January the school directors estimated that the TPT programs 
usually attract a total of 559 spectators or, on the average, 35 spectators 
per school. Thirty-five spectators per classroom or school may seem low in 

comparison w^th an average of 61 spectators during the entire Water Series V 

•,'1 ■ ' • 

(64 for the first Water Series and ^3 for the second one®) bui it follows the 

downward trend of in between 57 an^ 45 spectators (average) during 1975-76 ' 

V 9 
and the 88-38 range for* 1976-77 as reported by the feedback ''data . 

The number of 35 spectators per classroom was estimated during the 

pre-survey. In the post-survey we asked ti}e school director whether he thought 

that since January the number of participants had decreased or increased or 

whether it had remained stable, ^i^e directors said that it had decreased, 

5 said ^t their TPT audience had increased, and 2 directors reported a stable 

audience. It is difficult to ascertain the complete veracity of these estimates. 

When the school directors report an increase in the number of participants he 

may want to make a good impression on the interviewer. Though it should be j 

remarked immediately that 9 out of 16 directors reported a "negative" fact: 

a diminishing audience. And if indeed in more than half of all 16 cases, 

during \a relatively short period of three months, the audience size has diminished, 

even after our survey visits, which would supposedly positively ciffect the ^T 
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' lictlvltles in the village # then m can be somewhat confident that in the 
sample villages the overall interest in TPT has certainly not increased. 
There is a probability that it has decreased. 

A p|c>blem in interpreting attendance figures is that they are 
always reported by the animators themselves. It has been observed that 
emimators have a tendency to over-estimate the number of their spectatoirs. 

^^^^reover, thtey tend to report not only the number of adults over 15 years 
old f - and this is .th^ ^age grt>up of the TFT target audience — bu^ to include 
the small childrenr^s iieil/ whb; kiptv^tncoiinohiy, form often half or two- 
thirds of the listening gro^p (penvenist;e> /1976 and personal observation) . 
If we want to have an idea al56\it !ti^^^ vl^c^i .th<B target audience is 



reached by the TPT programs, we should limit *6ui' analyses to the adult 



spectators. 

The observed des&lining trend in attendence figures may be due to 
several factors. First, the high figures in 1974-75 and the lower figures 
thereafter could indicafte the operation of a novelty effect with TV arriving 
for /the first time for adult villagers. But later after evening TV beccune 
normal this novelty naturally wore off. Secondly, the high figures for the 

water Series which came early in TPT existence* (1975) , could be explained by 

* ■ 

the carngg^gn* approach of the programs: organized around a single highly 

relevant siobject and progressively coveiring all aspects of it, these programs 

may have had the b^enef icial effect of attracting and also holding, a larger 

audience than ordinary TPT programs can and do. Usually TPT programs have 

shifting themes, which are not always relevant for the total target audience 

10 ' • 

and tend to discourage the spec ta tor ;s . . 

Let us accept, for the 1977^urvey, that the reported 559 spectators 
are all adults. /If all 16 schools are open and assuming that at least one 



Classroom is used for TPT watching, and setting the ; th^Q^^eiti^^ of 
an ordinary classroom at 40 seats, then the estinUte^i the 
16 TV villages is using almost completely the' aval laiplV c^^^^^ 
four. percent of the* seats are occupied. However , if Jh^/cap^e set 
at 60 places (seats, ' standing places and sitting' oa j^^ 

and this is the more common practice in many schooik A--- th^rt a .1^^^^ more * 
than half of the capacity is- used (58 peVcent) . ^ G^vef^^^ TV. 
schools have at least two rece^fvers which can opetdt^^^ • 
simultaneously^^ the capacity for watching T:V^ '4^d':'eniaiz§^dt '12eO-tQ is&Q 
places depending on whether one. aisuin*es ,"40 se^t§>oif' ifi^^^ cl&s,^rc)oin,." 
Thus, in the case of tvo TV rec^iMAs :<:>peratin5^^^^^ percent -of the 1 

capacity is effectively used. ' • ;■ '■. ' 

•■• 'A r ' ' "^^^ proportion pp capacity used is.; j\igt , one aspect of TPT partici*-'' ' ^ 
pation. If we assume' that all 'tl)B adults in^^^^^^ TV school, excludii 

the very old and the diWable^ , • f orm the target Vop«laiion'o the TPT broadcasts 

■ , ■ ■ , ■ ■ ■ . ■ , ■ ■ ■■ ■ 

then about 47 percent of ^he total village vpopwla^^^^ or 8., 469 people 

are supposed to Ise reached.- Taking the s,6at oap^citiy as. a c^^^^ only 
15 to 23 perce^it of this 'target audience :coul^ in the schools 

(with two classroqms opened for aniroation^.'^^^^^^l^^ is 
a physical constraint ' on the . number of pec>f>iy^ reached by TPT/ And 

it suggests that ond should IcKDk ^oj!^ .oth^r .kr^ such as the opening 

_ ■ . .V ^ ; /■„ ^•:■'■^>:;'■■.■•■■ : ■: 

of more classrooms or the moving ofi ^he TV set . into the open air, to allow a 
larger part of the target group to^paxtici^^^^ motivated to do so. 

We have seen, howevef, that .the -present capacit^^ not used up' to , 

its limits, ar>d this indicates, t^t 'ttypre are Sb^ mope important 

reasons than the limited space,' 'why pfeppie do not attend the TPT sessions. Some 
of ^these have been analyzed in previous documents . ' 
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One remark should be made htfSre. When we analyze the seat capacity 

and the actual TPT audience and the proportion of the TPT target population 

reached, %ie implicitly assume that the objective of the TPT programs is to 

reach as large a number as possible. However, the strategy of the OSTV 

itself has not clearly addressed the question of quantitative goals. Because 

any service can only hope, to attain a certain percentage of the potential 

audience, it is not immediately clear whether the small TPT audience numbers'^ ^< 

correspond to the implicitly set quantitative goal of the OSTV. 

A conparison of the totalr^tent^^l audience of 8,469 people with : 
^ • ■ • . ^ z n 

the acttial audience size of 559 spectators shows that 6.6 perce^nt of the 

target, group is reached. This figures corresponds well with the,1974-»75 arid 

1975-76 feedback figures reported in Table 12, especially when we allow for 

the fact thai. t:h^ school directors. 03^ animi^tors, because of our pr|3sence, 

ba^^ possibly reported inflated figi^etf.^^;^^^^^^ figure does not' 

'• ■ ■* * . 

^ correspond well with the 1976-77 feedback figxires reported in Table 12. But 

here we should take into account, first, that the feedback f iguresAajre national 

r^stimates for all TV schools which - on the basis of the same feedback data - 

tfiought.to have been opened dviring the year. Moreover, these estimates 

Whi. ^ ■■ • ■ ■ ■■ . . •■ 

• s with a large margin of variation and error. Thus, thq reported" ' 

v**^^ (Table 12) of the target population with access to a. TV school 

4*^"^^*^®^ ^^^^^ be higher, and closer to the 6.6 percentage found in the 16 
IJ^vVlllages of our sainple. Secondly, it should be realized that the 1976-77 
.{^.^3^ ^or the total season, while our interview took place in January 

juipt after the quarter with usually the highest attendance figures. Indeed* 

ivL) ] ' . ^ . • ■■ ^ ' 

of the average number, of participamts during the first 

•"■ - ' « ■ 

i;,tiuarter of 1976-77 is 10,789, which equals to two percent of the tatget popu- 
lation with access to a TV school. And thirdly, the animators in the TV 



villages %iere especially sensitized to animating TPT, and thus to attracting 
more people than usual,, by our request for a list with the names of spectators 
and by the letters announcing our research (Section 2.5.4. ) . 

As far 'as TPT audience size is'congerrted we have tried^to provide 
as positive as possible a picture based on conservative estimates, i.e., 
estimates that give a wide margiii^ Of credit to the TPT system. ■ We have assumed 
that- TPT animation took place in all the 16 TV villages and that in the ^ludienoe 
numbers reported the childreji had been excluded. If we assume that the qhil^dren 
were included, and if we — ^in a similair vein — inclUde^.the children between 
the ages of 8 and 15; in the target group, then TPT would be aimed at 80 percent 
of th0^ population, or 14,415 people. Aftd in that case the actual reach of 
the TPT programs would be only 3.9 perpent of the target group. Whatever 
the assumptions it- remains a fact — also- in "the 16 TV villages , that only 
a small group of TPT spectators cem^ be found. 
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. . ^ ' ^ CHAPTER VI. ■ . 

* - TPT IMPACT. / . : , 

^•l* ♦ ' The effect of TPT; actions claimed ' ' t 

6.1'.l. introduction - 

; . , ^" order to assess the impact of the TPT programs, both in Januaftry 

and in April, we asked the TPT viewers a few coded questions followed by some 
open questions. Our concern was eventually to determine which kind of TPT 
viewers were more likely 'to follow TPT advice. Furthermore, we wished to 
ascertain more precisely Vhich actions or decisions were undertaken as a 
consequence of TPT viewing. The TPT spectators were asked the following ques- 

y ^ . . 

tions in the Jemuarysamd April suirveys: 

1) Whether^ in their opinion, TPT had given advice which 
had helped them in an action relevant io the topic 
and, if so, which one (Questions 72, 73,- January); 

2) Whether they applied TPT advice, if not, why not; 
if ye«, which one (Questions 8.0 to 83, .January).; 

3) Whether,., since January, TPT programs led them to make 
decisions; if yes, what had they decided to do, what 

^ ' had they accomplished and v^at had they not yet been 

ahle to accomplish (Questions 37 to 39, April). 
.Compared to the first two sets of questions relating to ^an overall 
impact, the third set was designed ta study specifically the in^iact of TPT 
pro9rams between January emd April. 

, ^ ^ wi^'^ see, determining which groups among the TPT audience were 

the most favorably oriented towards TPT programs is not much of a problem; but • 
this does not answer the more difficult question of the relationship between 
those who like to watch TPT arid the impact "of these programs. But our main 

^ . • ; - I, ■ . -144- . ^ . 
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difficulties appear when we try to determine what actions or decisions have 
beeii' taken by TPT spectators. We will have to discuss Ittter* in inore'de^iail 
the problem of the validity of the answers and the verification of that which 
the reepondent 8 claimed to have done. ^ • / 

^•1.2. ^ The ''active* TPT. spectators ^ / 
Before presenting the data^ we you Id like to make two remarks. / 
Generally, the peasemts do/not like: to admit::that they have not acciompldshed 
anything or npt followed the advice of TPT. Consequently/ we cart expect that 
the'tota^. number of positive answers to the questions about TPT inkpact is 
exaggerated.' In fact, often their claimed action^ are no more than an iiitent. 
Indieed, ' w d^tscoyered an aS^ complete sUbsenqei pf the distinction betwLen 
raetion% "decision or' "intenti^^ It was as if the decision to do some- 
thing- or even the willingness to do so was a "fait accompli". 

We can say that 106 iTPT watchers out of 131, that is xnore than 

■' . • . ." • ■ . • •.■ '>- 

one half of the TPT spectators, claimed to have been helped in soirie way by v 

.J ■ ' * 

TPT advice; to have applied TPT advice; and to have niade some decisions influ- 
enced by the suggestions of TPT. Our main interest at this point is to find 
if these people have some characteristics which ,;C£m differentiate them . \ 

from the rest of the TPT audience., 

' * ■ ■ ■ ■ • . 1?* ■ • . ■ • ' " 

6.1.2.1. Characteristics of "active" TPT watcher^/ 

The first thin^ which appears frdtn our da|a is -th^t neither age, 'fr 
sex, social status nor group membership play any role ^ how people r^ct to 
TPT programs (see the same concisions in Ejection 5.2. On*^ TPT audience charac- - ^ 
teristics) . However, it is possible to distinguish among TOT viewers -acc(3rdin^ 1?3 
to t^ieir ethnic group, religion, profession) income and their degre^ of V - - 
education. Although, in large part, data concerning impact do not give conciTjL^- . 
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•ions that are statistically significant, vre are Able to delineate certain 

.tendencies. . ■ r , * * 

p • •. '• ^ ■ ^ ■.• 

\ ^ 0\jr .findings may be summarized as follows: the twcT ethnip groups 

ot the Lagoon and the Dan, the planters. Christians, the. more educated and 

high income people, are those more favorably oriented toward the Tl>T:progr^s 

Access, exposute ,and interest in animation 

In the TPT audience charciJiteristics (seeaSection 5.2.), we found" 

that the wealthy planliers amd the npre educated^ peasants are present.;in < 

■ * ' * ' ' ' ' ■ ^ * ^ ^ ' 

relatively greairer numbers at TPT sessions than the rest of the TPT avidience. 

' . Therefore, we might expect more positive answers to questions -con- 

. , ' ' . .>>.,■ 

cerningr/ impact from these two groups,- this assumption Is verified most of ^ 
the tine. ./ Another Ibgical assumption would be that the more, one regularly 
attends TPT sessions, the more one is influenced to action by TPT. But we do 
not fiA^ ariy kind of r^elationship between sthe regularity of TPT watching and 
the positive acceptance of TPT^advi<^|B^ =the degree of exposure .^^s not* 

se^ to 'be related to TPT impact. 

Interest in animation , I 

i ^" \ ' ■ ' ' ■ ■ ■ . ^ ' .. . ' ^ ''^ ■ ' ■ 

. : . Our strongest relationship was , established between TPT impact (in 

t^rms^f "actions" or "decisions/^) and the interest in the animation. We 

fiftd^ a* larger number of positive at^:itudes towards the advice giv^^jh by TPT 

' • • ' ■ . . ■ " , T* • ■ ' . \-' 

^p5|i!Sr* those spectators who said they were ihterested in the discussions that *^ 

took place .immediately after TPT broadcasts. . - 

.6. 1.4. 4. Actiohs claimed or odeciisions ■ . 

At the end of the surveiys, we did a content, analysis, of the andwe^s 
to the open-^nded questions about impact (for the precise questions, see 
Section 6.1.1.) V We ended iip yitli two lists, a first one for the actions, a ; 



secopd one for the decisions people said they* were going 'to take as a 
consequence of TPT Viewing either in January or in April. Whatever list we 
consider, it has these tw characteristics: > each list covejrs all tThe major 
subjects treated in TPT programs, which is lUast an ir^ication or the* 
familiarity of respondents with TPT broadcasts; approximately one-half of '0-' 
the claimed actions or decisions were in the aurea of agriculture.* Although ,j 
••agricultural prqigrams form less than 25 percent o^ all the TPT programs* 
since 1973, they are the largest single catdbory (see Table 2 below) . Therefore 
%ie may account for the large nxamber of agricultural actions claimed^either 
by the relative weight given to agriculture in the TPT progran^ and/or by " 
the simple fact that agriculture is the vital issue for most rural people. 



' ' FlSially, a few items emerge from the analysis of the opea'iluestions 
that indicate problems of interpretation of the responses. For 'e>?ainple, when 

■ ; ' . . 

respondents mention actions, they may say: "to wear boots", "to filter • 
water", "to build latrines"^- "to be vaccinated" or Cooperatives".^. Ther§ . 
are three problems ^with the interpretation of such typical answers. First' v 
i»' the problem of interpreting what the respondent is saying: are coopera- 
tives to be created? Is a Water filter to be purchased? Is a vacdination 

to be consented to or actually received? Second, are these sim£|0.y reports 
... , • • ■ . ■ ■ . • c> ■ ■ , ■ . ■ 

of what the respondent would like to d6 or are they repjpts of aci^al activi- 
ties? Third, Tf they are actions carried out, how mucS is attributable to 
TPT programs? *^ 

, ^ We had sOch questions in mind when, after the first survey, we 
decided tootry to verify the 22 self-reported actions that respondents attri* 
buted^o TPT; Consequently in April we used, a ftheck list of the 22* "actions" 
which h^ been claimed in January. Significantly # when we examined 



.- . • c ■ -148- > ■ 

= ^j^rted actioifi-s more closely, we *uld (|^c find any evidenc^of one action 
undertcOcen afe a consequence o£ TPT , vie wing, ^^ong the 22 actions we c'hecked, 
Ra^er than start a long 'discussion qjf* what tha^jeans, it may be more 
appropriate to illu^tr%te our point with a few aned|[otes, ^ 



,1 Wearing boots was recoflimended,^ujring the Water Series programs in 

197^-76, especially for x^ice growe2js,*so as not ^ expose their legs ^d feet 

'J^ ' ' 4f .31' 

to disease-bearing, organisms in.^He water,. ^ Upon questionings, the. boots were 



discovered to be shoipSy worn waJJc^g /to *iand from the fields as protection ' 
against snakes, A sound preTjautloti, byt an action which might be inaccurately 
interp^ted wfthout such a probing^ follow-up, ■ W^n a subject who tlaimed^ 
he u^ed a v^^^r filter was *lnterraigaj|;jpd with a "do y^u^mind iY we §ee it?"v 

. . ■ " ■ ^ ' '9 

he retorted' laughingly, "Well, it .doesn't ^ork. " Wheft 41 subject ^declared 

• , w • ^ e • ^ , • 

he had buiitW latrine, the intervijp;wer asked vhiim if he could go see it. The 

response was, Well, I intend to buift<? a' latrine, my rice *^ields have * 

kept me so'busy lately," Aijitions in the co8^erati^^s are^seen to be simple, 

• . . ; ' ' . , jfti^ 

long-standing p£u:ticipation in a cooperative m^ement, not ahy new action 

triggered by a TPT prpgram,* \feiccinatfbns are accoiijt)lished ;i^n a hand^iiory 

fashion wh^neve^ a medical team ♦arrives in the villag^^ '^jhtot^according^o 

any" person's will or personal initiative. ' . • 

'■\ ■ /' ^ • * . 

It appears from those few exeunples tha^ positive responses abqj^t v 

^ . ■ . _ " , , ^ 

action reflect more of intention (and retention of the recomirffendec^, message) ^ 
than applied actions. Most of the answers of the TPT audience can be inter- 
preted as either ^xpj;essions of adhesion to the idea of modernity or evidence 
that some spectators had retained the le^i^ns of what actions are being 
encouraged by the government:. 

In the April survey (Question 40) , people* were asked what should 
be done next with the TPT programs. The most p^j^alqnt answers among regular 



vie%^r8 was for programs concerning topics like' animal husbandry and creation 

m ■ ■ ■ ' 

of more farm land^^ This indicates that rural peofile <are more interested in 
incotM generating topics them those that deal with social services like health 

' cisr ... ... 

or education. Still, the tesponses may be due' to the fact tp^t animal hus- 

^: . ■ ' 

bandry and farm creation were recent topics aired on TPT and not due to the 

peasant's lack:< of^ enough cash. income. In this case, tlje suggestions foj; 

future progr2uns are more of. a proof of viewers' retention of TP^^opics than 

a reflection*' of peasants* concerns. 

• ■ . , ■ . ' •' ■ ' 11 » « 

6.1.5. * ObstacliBS to caption ^ . 

In the cQurse of our surveys, we found two maih*obstacles to follov(- 

up actions being expressed by respondents: one more of^^a ^QCNto-political nature^ 

> . ■ fv ■ 

reflecting how ipural society, decision-making and action are structured aAA 

limitfed; the bther was of an economic kind, indicating that a9ti6ns often cost 

mbneyjf^whicK'peasemt^'^ may simplif not have. The sofcio-political structure, for 

' . ." / . . ■ ' ^ 

exampld'i qualifies tfertain persohs to ■sti^are"'^ decision maJcing while excluding 

others. Vtopen cmd the young would generally be less^able to make decisions. 

For those with some decisLoh-jnaking-'l^power, the men ^ the creation of additional 

tra<^i,tional fields seems to be the' most "popular", decision\ Also, there is 

a custom among villages that, the chief, the father or the elder brqther jyould 

have greater authority. . How mucli of their structure influences the general * 

^ck o^ TPT follow-up action and how mudh is due^ to a laek of money? , 

In the April.^survey (Question 26) an attempt was made to check 

Which actions the *resxx)ndents can personally decide %o undertake and whifch 

requires "authorities" or money to ^eci(}e. Resftons'is indicated^ tl\at almost 

three-fourths of *the respondents could not do anything on their own. But 

the majority of answers from another impart of the April survey (Question 41) 



• seems to indicate that this' ladk'^of action potential was due more t, econo„,ic 
• than socio-political limitations. Most cited is lack of cash as the main . 
obstacle to,actioa.an"d.not because a chief or older male figure would not ^ 
agree to the\ction. ' , 

K ■ ^ 

A last remark can be made at this point, if the lack of money 
were the. only obstacle to action/why are there not more actions which do not 
require money, for example in the areas of health? Obviously there is a . 
contradiction. Rural spectators . are not interested in actions that do not 
generate cash income, but that they easily could undertake. ■ In corvt^ast, 
actions Which promise economic returns, require an initial money investment. 
Which the peasants do not have. Thus, they will rfot start such actions. 
This vicious circle of poverty could explain the "r^sistence to ^innovation" 
of the "traditional" peasant. " ■ \. ^' 

As a conclusion, to this section, we ban say that there is no evi- 
dence to indicate more than minimal impact of TPT programs on its audience 
in terms of stimulation of decisions and action. But we can recognize a 
"complicity" in a money oriented activity. That is, where actions have been 
claimed, there seems to exist in the individual the knowledge €hat certain 
activities are profitable. We will explore in m^re detail this point in the 
following section. ' 

^•fi* Memory Impact ' ' * \ y'-K 

6-2.1. " Introduction ' ^ ' ' 

in the previous X^tion we showed that theS^ons claimed to have 
been undertaken as a consequ^ce of TPT were purely "intentions" We also 
suggested the possibility that the intentions were only, "retentions" (see ' 
Section 6. 4.1. J. Different ways o% programming seem to play their role in 
Increasin^thTietention of TPT broadcast material among TPT watchers. 
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In January as in April, one preceded question waS asked of the 
TPT viewers atbout the subjects which had been treated on TPT" (Question 33, 
January; 54, April). The interviewers waited for spontaneous answers and 
checked, the torresponding box if they coincided with subjects that had 
been broadcast, 

6. 2 .2. Long term effect; overall retention 

From the Jamuary survey we find the "recall data reported in * 
Table 1 with the following results: agriculture prdgr£mis were most often 
suggested in the free recall, next were water progrcmis, then grouped ^toge- 
ther vrere employment,., savings, 2Uid housing; smimal husbcindry Was last. 
6.2.2.I. Recall of TPT themes 

Agriculture 

If we look at Appendix K. for the complete 1976-J7 list of TPT 
progrem\s, we notice that in this year there were a nymber of reruns 
for instance "the choice of a land for a plemtatiori" *(d*lassif ied in our 
list as a TPT program on agriculture) had first been broadcast in June 1973. 

■ ; ^- " , . ■■ ^ . . - . 

This fact might partially explain the high rate of recall f6r ag^j^icwlture; - 
but it is far less importcuit th£ui the general perception pf TPT itself Among 
peasants that it is televisipn especially me£uit for themselves (Grant and 

' - ^ ■ ^ > ' .• 

Seya, 1976 : ^15). It Is obvious that ^ the large number of broadcasts about 
agriculture created since 1973 has influenced ^th the perception of TPT ' 
and the level of recall for . agricultute^. Froift* a report b^ Grant (1977, -^ 
Appendix C) we find evidence about, the Weight given to agricultural suJd^ect ^ 
matters in the TPT prograiittning . We find that the TPT prograons on agriculture 
represent about 20 "^rcent of the total number of broadcasts since the beginning 
of the project in 1973. On'e can speak h^e of a "repetition" effect, viewers 
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TABLE-6-i , ' ■ ' ' ' . ■ ■ \ 
Recall of ITT subjedt areas in January and ftpriV , 
(By . the TPT viewers.iho answered to 33,. January) 



TPT on aitinai 
. raising 



TPT. on housing 



TPT on water '■■ , v/ ^^ ^' TPT on , 
problems ' ' , ffPT on savings^ ' - empjipyinent ' ' ^' - • 



Ho 


146 


89) 


' 115 - 


70% 


71 


'43%, 


116 


Yes. 


11 


71 


43 


26% • 


87 


93% " 


"^42 


No an- 
















„ swer 


J_ 




■ _6 


,-Ji 


-i 


- 4% ; 


-i 


Total ' 


164. 




/ 164 


100% 


164 


•100% 


164 



•71%.-.. -, IPS ,,''616%.; . , :'48- ^^K .^'..: 



26%: 



49 - ^ 30%,*^ ;\110'/'-67%V: 



i ■ 



100% '-. : \164 M00«' .. 164 lOoi 



Retention of TPT subject areas >.■■•-, 
(By the TPT viewers who answered ttjig. 54,;April)' ' 



< TPToninimal 
raising 



No ^ l20 

No an- 
swer _15 

Total 183 



26% 
66% 

J%, 
100%- 



TPT on housing 
73 40% 



94 
183 



51% ■ 

9% ' 
100% 




TPT on water' , . 
problems ' TP^.)On savings 



j8, .;.io%v; - j^-; |i3%^ 
i83,'/'.:ioo*; \vm.:'' 100% 



183 ^ 



0% ; 183 100%' 
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probably tend to recall agriculture progrsans more because they have seen 
many more of them than other kinds of programs. We must not. forget that 
in the previous section, we reported that one-half of actions reporte^y 
undertaken were in the agriiultural sectors. The conclusion is clear: 
TPT has placed emphasis on agriculture and, not surprisingly/ rural people 
whose main work is in this area have responded. 



Subject areas 

Agriculture 

Health 

Water 

Folklore, traditions 

Housing 

Education 

Savings 

Livestock raising 
Urban life 
Labor 

Environment 
Miscellaneous 

Total 



TABLE 6-2 
TPT programs subjects 1973-1977 



Total programs 

. ,> -16 ■ ' 

13 
• 9 

8 
7 
7- 
6 

' 3 • 
■ 3 

12 • 
128 
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Water problems ^ > 

I w can also^ see in Table 2 the TPT Water Series has high rele- 

vance for viewers. Consequently it is not surprising to find the Water programs 
among the topics which have the highest recall rate (after agriculture) in the 



172 



January survey. Especially when we k^ow that most of 'the rural people are 
constantly faced with serious water problems . In another section df this 
paper (7.5. S.), we report:' that "water problems" are the npst often mentioned, 
problems in the irural areas. Even though the Water Series was done about a' ' 
year to a year and a half before the 1977 surveys, people still recalled the 
series. One can speak heire of a long term effect which s^ems to. confirm the 
assumption that a TV series based on a campaign is more successful than an" 
independent series of programs that have .no relation to activities by other 
agencies. / 

/ 

Up to this point, we have dealt only with the recall of TPT 

•themes or subject areas. In additioi^, we would #lke to examine in more 

detail the content of some programs, and specifically about recall of the 

advice included in the program format from the beginning. 
6.2«2«2. Recall of TPT adVice ' 

^ in the January survey .^guestions 72/73) we askel TPT viewers whether 
they could remember any advice given by the programs they had watched. Results 
for the total sample showed the following; 
Area of advice i 



Water supply, wate^ cleanliness 
Health/ hygiene 
Agriculture 
Savings, budgeting 
Lives tpf/k raising 
RurA^' exodus g 
Cooperatives 

Modem Housing : / 



Ntimber of respondents 

79 
57 
37 



Jobs 



20 
19. 

i 

16 



In^all categories, many exeunigles of advice were very general, but some were 

ijuite spjecific. In the area of hygiene eleven spectators declared that 

" « . ■ ■ . 

homes and coxirtyards should be kept clean one stated that you should destroy' 

places where mosquito larvae could breed. Another discouraged thrbwi^jg garbag'e 

in the courtyard or the river. In' housing, seventeen sp9ctators lauded ; 

idea of constructing new^ modern houses; pne had learned to use the plumbline 

as a valu2J3le technique. There was often quite a range of examples of advice 

■ ' . ■ ii . ■ ■ . ■ 

within any chosen area. In savings eind budget, we found the following recall " 

of the following items: be foresighted, don.' t waste money, spend i'our money 

wisely; don*t live beyond your means, save your money,, put your money in the 

bank:, don't keep tod much money around the house. If we look at the responses ' 

village by village, we cem detect which pieces of advice a^ear the most widely 

spread* 

Piece of advice Number of villages where mentioned 

Filter water ' ' '14 

f 

Build moderri houses ' 11 ' 

Build a latrine 7 

Put money into the bank 6 

Keep the house and yard clecui . ' , 6 

Learn a profession 5 

Raise livestock . 5 ^. 

Return to wrk in the village r 5 

Dig a well 5 > 

Maintain a good plantatibn ' 5 

In general TPT advice get?, through to the audience. In every village a Ipng 

list of things to do or not to do can be rattled off. Often, however, the 
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advice is general, such as "hygiene" or "plemtations, " . thus revealing that ■ 
some spectators know perfectly; well the: general develofUfient goals that the ' 
governaient is pushing thexn toward.. In this respect, as a sensitization 

progr^fti, TPT seems to have potential, 

'•I . * . 

6.2.I.2. A short term effect; TPT recall January - April ■ ' . ^ 

We have ex2unined what TPT viewers recalled best when surveyed in 

» /> • • ■ ■ ^ 

January. In a sense it was a recall of all previous TPT programs. In April, 
however, we had an opportunity of measuring recall more specifically between 
.the first dLXxd second siirveys, a period of about three months. One series we 

%irere especialXy interested in was one on 6mirofil husbandry which broadcast 

' * ■ ■ . - - ' ' 

four o£ the seven planned programs in the series between the end of Jamuary 

.... ■ , * . . . ■ ' ' . ^ 

and the end of February, 1977 (Appendix C for full. list) . 

Wheh we ' examine- the recall figures from the April survey (Table 1), ^ 
we find that the highest recall for TPT programs is animal husbandry. People 
were more likely to recall 'the titles >of TPT programs on amimal raising than 

on other topics I' .**re can suggest several reasons why this would happen: 

■ « .. . ■ . -f 

first, the prograuns. presented a step by step method for animal care amd raising 

. arfd related 'it <:lo£rely to profit making, something, as we have seen, that TPT 

viewers ar€{^ most-f interested in; second, the element , of 'the recency of the 

progreuns <aJ^ut one month or' so before the survey) would also help account 



'^or high recall.^ ^ 



Wife second best recallMp' topic in April,, as in January, was wdter. 
We remembe^^i'that the ifeter Series v^^first presented as part of a national ? 
action caur^aign (£>englet, ^1976) a^^^|^v,made a considerah^le impact at that ^ 
time. A number of programs from the se^es w^re also repeated which may 
help account* for the high recall of the topic. 
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As a conclusion to this section on the impact* of recall and reten- 
tion of TPJC^program topics, we should underline the following: 1)/ that TPT seei 
to have best ifesults when TV programs are part of a longer series; 2) that 
the reruns of former series programs also seem to reinforce recall; ar^d 
3) that programs giving specific advice seem to be recalled best. 
6.?. 4. Animal husbandry: ^ case study 

.We. would like to examine i!^ more .'detail the impact of the livestock 
raising series, bedause it was the only one which was 'measured in both surveys 
and therefore provides us with some small measure of control for effects. 
In April we found that 69 of 120 TPT spectators (op 58 percent) were able to 

■ , ■ ' (' ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ' y 

recall at least one of four of the programs that had been presented. More- 
over, 26 (or 22 percent) were totally correct in their answers, identifying \ 
the four animals of the TPT programs. Once more we can underline a relatively 
good rate of retention. ^ 4 
However, when the same 120 spectatorOj^ere asked if they were going 



to apply tti^^.;Xiod^rn animatl raising methods they had learned^ very "few of them 



wanted2Jx>>;^^^ question. - TWenty-eight o\it of 120 (or 23 percent) res- 



ponde^r t>^1; .t^^ not have the -jihitial capital for adopting this new 

technique. Moreover, \^he tfiajority of the respondents' emp^hasized the need of 

an extension agent to help them. . Also, they were so conscious of the diffi- 

. ■ ■* ■ ' ' ' . . ■ . ■ 

culties they would have ■►in obtaining the support of the village chief and the' 

■•• ■ - y ' ■ .. . ■ / ■ " ■ . 

sub-p^fect ih the enterprise that . they f inally admitted they they were not at 
a^l j^eady^. to begin amy motiern livestock enterpjrise. 

* There was one more aspect of the' animal raising series that needs ^ 

, . * ■ ^- \ '* . . 

mention. As vre mentioned in Chapter II, we had ^ hoped to identify a small sub- 

• r;-" ' , ■ ' ..■ ; 

sample of cattle, raisers who were attended by SODEPiRA, the extension service 

' '-^^ ' . *v ^ ■ - ' ^ - • ' 

for aniiJCal raisin^g. We ^ reasoned that if this \TPT series, which was sponsored 

by SODEPRA^ was to have any effects, it would most affect the clients of that 



X 
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agency. In Januairy we identified 39 respondents who s^id they were SppfiJ^RA 

clients.^ They^were in both TV and non-TV villages and^'^sa* could act as experi-r 

mental and cpntroVsJindivid\ials fqr the impact, pf TPT. A special questionnaire 

was cph^trubted for them to be applied in April. • * . 

In April 10 of the 39 pe"rsons were absent from their villages and 

several' others could not be interviewed for Other reasons • As a consequertce/ .^^^^^^ 
■ • ' *•* ■■ ... . ■ 

only l5: from TV amd 12 from .non-TV villages were finally interviewed. Results 

■ . ' ■ • ..«,.-'».»• 

Showed- that those in TV villages did not attend TPT sessions very ^ much at all 
and that their traditional view of cattle raising had not changed. Most of 
the cattle raisers were in the traditional Northern part of the country and " 
were illiterate. They iartay well have been the most difficult type of people * 
\o try to. chainge in any case but their indifference to a TV ji^i^^'^i^eeuit 



' especially for/ them -is indicative of the problems TPT facea.^iKS|!£^ close • 
collaboration from afield agents of the sponsoring agency or k^cial national 

Sitxention as m the Water Series^ TPT programs may simply not reach or change, 

" • ' ' ■ • ■ ■ - . • 

* . ' • . ■ ■ • 

thfir target audienqps. - '■■ ^. . ^ ' . " 

'^v3« d ^ Gene ral conclusion * \ . • ^ ' ° 

V — ' . . * ■ _ 

• / ' . ' z- ' ' ' ■ ■ " . • 

■■ ^ ^ ■ . ■ ■ ■ . . ■ . . . . 

^ The exac^t impact of th6 TPT televised series is impossible to sort 



^ . . . . ^ 



J, ^ ' ^ ..... ....... . , . ^ 

Otkt fcxr.^ numb^ of reasons. First, even among TV .programs TPT is, not easily 
didt4nguis|ie4 in the minds of .rural viewers from other prograiris, espepially ' 

0* , : ■] . ' ■ \ *• /' ■■ ^ ' ' ^ 

. thdse also meant for the j^ame audience like the Ministry ot Information's . 
J ationalL Cu^,'bf Progress , gr the Planning Ministry's Promovilla'ge series, ^ 
fr the" Ministry of Agriculture's Magazine Agricolg ,.. (all also meamt for : \^ 
f^riM^s. ) Messages on these programs coincide and complement, though they ^are 
not ordinarily coordinated with those on similar topics produced by the \ 
^^*Ministx^ of. Primary and TV Educatioa.. I ri .addition to TV programs, there are 

«: » ^> . ; . ..^ . ■ f ■ . 



extetision aj^ents, "tra;in1ng courses^^*print4d materials and informal channels 



of ^information (such as literate children bringing home new *ideas from, 
school) whicfti impact on the lives of rural people, tt is less jfjnportant to- 
sort out the exact influence of each information souKe than to see ^whether 
€he overall result is^imprpvemieht of the quali^ty of life vof rural people. 
Neyertheiess/ judging TPT on the basis- of the two suryeya/ that ' 
it h^s soia6 impacts 0h .. trio se vho view in term3 of retentx6n'"and vrecall of 
general topic areas'; like agriculture and \^ater; it also.seeiris to , help viewers 
recall specific pieces of ^dvice; regarding actions TPT seems to get people 

to want to carry out certain activities suggested by the programs but there 

• ■ . . ■ . ^ . ■ ' . .'. . ■ ■ » 

is little evidence that these interftiolil/'aVe often put into actual practice. 




CHAPTER VTltiv * V 

PERCEPTIONS OF TPT AND PEKrEIVE^; TO^ 

' BENEFITS AND TPT BENEFICIARIES ^ 



^re are a number of places where audience motivation and percep- 

• » ■ . ✓ 

^tii>n8 have been pr enviously discufised (Kaye and Lenglet, 1975, 41-42; Grant 
^^^fiA skyei, 1976, 15-20 and Benveniste, 1976) • There is evidence that though 

people^ sometimes confuse TPT with other TV programs, they do have some 

t, . ^ ■ V * ■ ' • 

well-expressed feelings about the content of TPT. ^ 

In this|^ection we will pmsentt* some additional findings about 

peoples' attitudes concerning TPT programs. There are four sections. 

First ^ we will see how tl^e respondents feel^«dx>ut the veracity of the TPT. 

programs. . Secondly we will discuss some additional responses regarding the 

information or training purpose of TPT prb^rcuns. Thirdly, j^e will present 



some data about who "the villagers perceive to be the main beneficiaries of 

- . . • ^--j ' 

thct'TPT pir6gr2uns and the reasons why. Here as elsewhere we .must be aware of 

th^, various response biases. that can influence our findings. 

■' y^-' ■ ' ■ ■ . * ' -* 

- v.. ■ . . . 

7«2. . TPT's truthfulness ' ' 

V ' TV^ and^conseq^en^ily TPT, is ^perceived* by ^ large majority of ru^^ 
people as a "truthful" medium,. In 1975 '(Grtot auid Seya>?i^ the .question Was i 



1 

ask^d "^What you see in TPT, is it/xeal or unreal?" , and the $f9pne questibn 



was repeated in the January questionnaire (p. '75^. In 1975 most village.^ 

. '' ' ^ . ' ^ » . ■ . . ' ' * ,^ 

-groups in't^^iewed agreed that the TPT prograuns were ri^ajl (VRee^l, because 

^wie find the same things in our village that we see on TPT«") and ^ in 'January 

'■I ^ •' • ■■ ■ ' ■ '■■ J • ' 1 ■ ■ ^ " ■ - ' ,. ' 

1$^, 91 percent ^f the TPT, spectators^ aLso agreed. The follow-up question ' 
. aski^i why people thought that the TV programs were "true" or "false" di<i 



not produce any results which need reporting. We feel that. the ran^e of 
various possible atlfitudes toward the TPT prograuns is very v^ll described 
in Grant and Seya (1976 : 15-21), to which the reader is referred. 

7.3. l^T's training purpose ^ . \ - 

Jn January 1977 there was some interest in €he relationship between 



the TPT's p4(||||franis and skills learning as an immediate consequence of watching 
TPT* This in(^i0|||^t|c- was fed by the growing contradiction within the TPT^ro- > 
ject between TPT's education and training purposes indicated by their neune 



. 1 M 

^(" fgduCation extra-scolaire" ) and 6ther*mbre explicit objectives emphasizing 
information and sensitization (Gririt, 1977). Moreover, a couple of weeksX 
before the pre-surv6y three TPT protgrams on employment had beerw broadcast ^ 
which hSid l^een acclaimed by* the Ivoriiui press as an important ^v^y to make the 

population aware of unemployment and -the ttot) high aspirations of formal 

; ^ • ^ . . ■ ^ ■■ ' ■ ^ , V ' , 

■ 3 ■ 
school graduated . * 

■ : ^ We askc^d the TPT spectators in January two questions, i'irst, 

* whether they though^ that the TPT programs" had alL&wed the young to learn a 

job IQ. 68). And secondly, those who said "no" to the first question were 

'.. H ^ ' ■ ■ ■' " 

asked whether TPT should teach a job to t^he young. 

Almost on6-fourth of the '191 respondents tg' the ^^^st question did 
not provide an answer or . said that they did not know. This!' probably indi- 
cates lihat the question was not well understood or did not make much sense, 
©ut of the 146 ^etaaining respondents 57 percent thou^lit that • the TPT programs 
had allowed the ybun^ to learn a job. Why 83 TPT^ spectators believe that the 
" TPT broadcasts have taught a job is difficult to assess, especially in light 

<^e • 

of three TPT broadcasts dealing with "joljs", mentioned in the previbus para- 



Of- the fact t:hat o^ily 3l^percent of them repprted having seen dhe or more 



■ , -162-;; ' 

. • ' . i ■ . • 

' . ■ ?. * ' ' 

\ • '\ . 

The majority (65 percent) of those who said "No" to the ^;irst 
question thought it to be a task pf TPT to teach jci skills to the young. 
Thirty-six percent of those who thought so had spen' one 'of the- "job" broad- 
casts, k . " 

Thus, it seems tha'^ itumy TPT spectators are not sure whether the 
TPT programs have taught jjpy- specific job-related skills, but at the same 
time there is some desii^;';,^that TPT should do this. 

7.4. Perceived TPT be^ef iciair^s * „ • 

7.4.1. "Who profits from TPT?" . y ' 

As we observed in the foregoing chapter arid as documented else-- 
' * . '- *' 

4 ■ ^ 
where there is very little empirical evidence which shows the actual benefits 

and the actual beneficiaries of £he TPT progratns. ^We wanted to .know whether 
this fact was apparent in the minds'of the ^^"^.specta tors, or^whether they 
believed that there were indeed people who^ prof it from TPT. X^^his section 
we will deal with this question , ^ 

, To this end we wilt tirst present 'the distribution of responses ^ 
to the very direct questiQn:'^l-"*?ho;p (Q^ 61, January). 

The majority of the TPT spe^ators (65 percent) belifevls that "everybody", 
profits from the broadcast^^ This is not surprising.* given the fact, that 
the broadcasts are called Soi for Everybody". Thus their answer is just a 

reflection of the program title, which is a TPT impact in itself alreadyl 

^, • ■ ^ ^_ 

If spectators believed that benefits from out-of-school TV' were 

accessible to a minority ||^f people (2Q% did), we were interested in knowing 

^ • , ■■■■ 1. - ■ ■ ' "a 

their perceptions of who the beneficiaries' were. ^Table 7-1 lists these 

perceived "minority" beneficiairles . \ ' ^ 

';. - ' ■ '■ ■ ' : , ■ ■ V"' ' • ■ ■ 

' ' ■ ■ :« ■ .. > ■ ■ 
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TABLE 7-1 



Perceived "Minority" Beneficiaries of TPT 



Beneficiaries 
Spectators 
Farmers^ peasants 
Youth 
Villagers 

* 

Children / i 

Those who are interested . 
Those capable of working 
Those who have never traveled 
Those who need information 
Those who are strong and i^ntelligent ^ 
Those who want to become more intelligenJt| 



Thoset who apply the advice giv 



ren 



Those attentive spectators 
Those, in the coopferktive 
Teachers 
Total 



14 



6! 
6 
-S 



2 * 



■ t 1 ^ 

• . * 
« 1 ^ 



1 
1 
1 




if 

4 



* Number of TPT spe^ctators who answered "oril^some people" for Q. '-€1 



^ Since many of these categories overlap, one can constitute a compo- 
site profile of the perceived beneficifiory r a young peasauit who is strong, 
^(Concerned and an attentive spectator of TPT. A request for justification, 
for the particular beneficiary revealed the following types of "responses: 
Youth: because they don't know yet what life is; they can learn about morality. 




, Youth: becabse they have the strength to apply the a<Jvice of TPT, they, are * 
not tired in the evening, \ / 

Attentive specta'tors: many other spectators come, to chat; not to listen • 
""Children: bocause^ne day they will change their living condition, • 
Farmers: because if they conscientiously apply the advice they wxil earn 
more money. t 
7.4.2. Contrasting, pairs of beneficiaries ' . wlfE^ ' - 

We suspected that aijswers to the previous questions "^^^Kfitoot be 
extremely enlightening, so we preferif^^ to force the r^^^nden-t s^^^^^|l a 
choice between contrasting pairs ^of:;f>ossible beneficiaries: sp^^^gK^ 
veirsvis non-spectc^tors, literates veflus illiterates, elderly ver|^^^f% 
women versus men, rich versus poor %llagers versus city 'dwejWeis^|-^^ ; 

village versus the individual. The forced choice wa3, -ffet absolute 

' : ' ' * ' '\ .' ' ' ' 

respondent could choose also "both" or "don^ t ]wow"^:^V 

Table 7-^2 presents the distribution of thfe^ch4i«s rfbr^all the-?^^^^ 
dichotomies. Whkt strikes one most is the. large nijiraajte'^^^ - . 

However, the range of percentages of non-resy2pnden^^^^atS.es 

and this means that in some cases the' alt^^^ive cli&ce^^^^^^^^^ more yi 

apparent than in others and not that makifl^SSrcied chMfc^es was * impossi^>l5^. ' 
This is also indicated by the varying perG|E:ages of Vi^ipon^ seli^cted 
the;-both'' category.^ ^ ^ ^ * ' ^ 

.It appears that the- TPT spectators, who dai?e -t;o 'make'V^c^^ 
believe that the young, male villager's who watch TPT are nost likely to be ^ 

" ■ " . : ■ ; • ^ 

the jgrime benefi&Laries of th^ TPT programs, and that bene f4{;s^hey derive ^ 
1411. ^crue to the entire^ village ra^her^ tha^/^toj^ herself. 
This does not mean that, ijc in people's opinion, women or. the elderly are excluded 



TABLE 7-2 

• , ' ' ' ■ 

* 



Forced ^Choice Beneficiaries of TPT 
(N> 191) 



...... . . " • ■ ■ r* ' : X ' 

TPT epectatcpys ; V , f: ' 
Mott-TPT spect^ors ^; ; \ 



Both SFf^ctato^s aAd .nb^i^spectatpr isf / : 
Don't'kiiow. : ' r -.'^ . 



No AnawxL ^ • ■ % 'r; y ; 
-Literate people ' .••'f 

• /' ^-^ • -^-^ •> :. ; 

' Jtiliterate p&pie'^^^^V r " 

>?th Uterate^khi? illiterat 72 ^ 38 

DonVt know \JS^\ '^^ 
NOo^ answer " ^ * 








125 


65 


2 


1 


15 


8 


• .-3 , ■ 


■ . ■ . 2- 


46 


24 


35.. ';: ■ 


18 


< ' ■' . 




27 


14 



52 27 



Old people ^ns*^' 3. 



Ifounig pecfple , * 68' 



tk>th old and young \ 73 

'boa*t;kiiqw.. 3 



Men 

Both ^n and %i6ijiien' 9]^ 
Dcm * t know * . « ^ ^ 8 



36 
38 
7 



MO ansifur - 37 . 19 

- ♦ . ■ ■ ■■ . 
JMomen V \ 



8 4 

31 16 



48 

4, 



Mo.ans%fer " 53f ' - 28 . 



table 7«*2 (Cohtlhue^) 



^4 / 



Rich ^opia 



■ Poor pex^Xe ■■ . VA^^^^v.-;' ' | 



p'"- V' Village .peQpie' "''\.;T. 



. ^.J^^ village and the in;dividual 

yt kno^ 



Don'yt know ^» i J 



swer 



3 ^. 



N 
27 
33 
65 
7 
59 

74 

12 
49 

5 
51 

76 
17 
28 
8 
62 



V 

14 
17 
34 
4 



31 



39 

6 
26 

3 
27 

40 
9 

15 
4 

32 



* Jj. ©5 (Janiuury) "Who benefits more from TPT programs?" 

If from benefiting. Most respondents seem to agree that being literate or illit- 
' .' erate does not meike much of a difference in terms of/ benefits. This is in 



contradiction with our other research data indicating that education is almost 
the only variable which, is sighificemt^y 2md |>ositively related to TV/TPT 
watching and impact. • ^ * * 



EKLC 



4 • t 



■r 



185 



Wheniiver the category "both" was chosen, the respondeii|j^was inv^feecJ 
to eldborate on why or how TPT could benefit both parties, Foijjfthe 
meTi-WDinen several TPT^specta.tors cite separate values of advice and/or infor- 
mation for each. While in some'rPrograjns, women learn about 'housework/ 

children, and infants, men receive instruction on how to farm, and how to 

■» <■ \ ■ . • . ... 

become richer. For other pairs, too, ^dual beneficiaries and benefits are . 
recognized. Says one spectator, literate people who are unemployed, and 
illiterates wfji^^^^^^Ton the farm' — both find a. message in TPT. Another 
spectator elaborates: the literates learn that having a job is of paramount 
importange; illiterates learn how to inprove their plantation.' The poor 
learn how to cultivate; the rich howvto keep their money. Youth learns how 
,to create a plantation; elders how to dn^rove theirs. It seems that each 
person at his level and position can find a program addressed to his state .^ 
And this could be a correct reflection of the varied natxire of the TPT pro- 

■ # 

grams and the Intent of the Out-of-School agency. To a certain extent this 
is» "confirmed" by "the result that the highest percentage of "both" respon- 

i: * 

dents i^ found among the "very regular" TPT sp^ctators^ Thdse who witch TPT 

* ■ '1 ^ ' # . 

aljndst all the time have seen progrcuns which seem to be beneficial for 

" ^ ■ 6 ^ " • ^ 

the members of the 7 pairs proposed. ^ . .> 

There is a second type of divided benefit/beneficiary. ' Sjpme res- 

poxi^fents say, for exaitple, that the rich give the poor an e^xan^le, that the 

spectat6rs cdaminicate what they ^ see, hear and understand to non-spectators, 

that literates eacplain the progr'km message to th^ illiterates, ^d that the 

elderly gjp^e adyice to youth. Whether indeed such flow of communication takes 

place on a large scale we do not know. ;t. r 

A third reason why several grotips might benefit is that the same 
. / • ' . • ^> ' , • . ■ . ■ 

TPT message could be useful for different people, sftn. example , is the following 



•'When yoU' are rich you shoul(3 practice the same hygiene as the poor.** And 
this VKv^^>be a reflection of a number of TPT programs, the prespriptions 
of ^ which seem to apply to almost averybody irrespective of socio-economic 
status. A fourth type qf benefit for both elements of one pair involves 
4 moral rather than a 'content-oriented message. The following comment by / 

a spectator leads one ^ to. consider the value of TPT ds a; potential raiser 

/ . " . ■ ' • . 

of moral values or a ''stimulus to the downtrodden and the discouraged. "The 

j' , 
rich are lazy emd need to reform themselves: the poor need encouragement." 

The encouragement which, TPT is said to offer is al.so expressed often when a 

TPT or an evaluation team visits a vil^Sige. If -it is sometimes jnentioned' 

that TPT pleases the villagers because it treats their problems and presents 

their way of life, it is invariably remarked by villagers during a site vifeit: 

••We are greatly encouraged by your showing you cared enough to leave Abidjan 

and travel to our faraway village to see us." A final type of divided benefit 

is'the case of classic village solidarity: "The benefit from the youth's work 

goes to the elderly, for young peasants work for the old ones who are* too 

frail." The benefits are from the IsUbor of one party and bestowed upon the 

second party. And this perception seems to be Confirmed by the finding that ' 

the entire village, in contraft^^o the. individual, is the prime beneficiary. 

Those TPT spectators who said that it was the "young" or "young and . 

old" %fho profit most from the TPT programs were asked "Why". Their answ|rs, ^ 

categorized by the researchers are presented in/Table 1-3* - They speak for . 

theinselves^ although it is interesting to note that among the older respondents 

(45 ye£u:s and more) the first emswer category prevailed. v • 
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TABLE 7-3 

Reasons Why The Young Are Perceived as Beneficiaries of TPT* 



c 



N % 

32 



4 

1 
10 



They have .the physical ^rk power ^5 
They like modem life ' g 

. . . 

They want to go^to the city 2 

The future belongs to them 15 

They have the physical work power , 

and they want to go to the city 5 3 

The elderly do not watch TV ^5 — 3 

The youth understzmds TV g 

"•Other 

Don't kn6w 

: No answer 



4 

6 4 



2 1 
^ 33 

Total number of ^TPT spectators 
responded that t^e "youth" or the 
••yo\*th and the elderly" l?enefitted o . 

most f rom TPT . 141 98**^ 




, Q. 66 (January^ "Why is it that' the young benefit most from TPT?" 



**, Due to rounding off, this is Tipt 100.0%. 

■ ', ( 



;7.4.3, Ruralexodus - 

. we have seen before (Section 3.2.9.) that the ^rural exodus of the 
young is perceived as a crucial problem in most of the sample villages. 
, Therefore we wanted to examine whether the. TPT yeiudience felt that this pro- 
blem was exacerbated by TPT, or whether yPT co<^ld be the basis for a solution. 
• We asked the respondents whether, according" to^ them, TPT helps the young to 
organize themselves locally, in the village, or to induce them to go to the 
city (Q. 67 Janinary). We are aware Wthe almost implicit answer which is 
included in\he question's formulation itself. Therefore the responses should 
be regarded with caution. Three-fourths of the TPT spectators thought that 
TPT helps the young to organize themselves locally. Onl^ 5 percent thought 
that the TP^r prpgr^ induces the young ton;go to the city. Fourteen percent of 
the 1^4 T^ spectators did not give an answer / but we do hot know for what , 
reason. If these, responses are a.true reflection of. the spectators' opinions 
about the TPT programs it means that there is. a large TPT goodwill among, 
at least, the..^TPT audience. ,This goodwill coi^led to ^he image of truthful-, 
ness the TPT programs carry, means that TPT might be a potentially Effective 
means in the struggle against the riiral exodus. Thus we see that according 
to nahy TPT spectators the young profit most from watching TPT and th'^t one 
of the benefits is the help they receive to organize themselves locally 
instead of going to^the .city. This does not exclude the possibility that the 
general TV programs, and even the TPT programs, exert a counter-influence in 
Showing, the "attractiveness" of the city. Tlfs is discussed:^ tJe next . 
section. - ' 



1 « 



^•5. Perceived TPT benefits * 

7.5.1. Urban effect 



In this section will deal with tyo "benefits" or "effects" as 

perceived by the TPT spectators. It is almost a universal observation that 

■ ■ . *' ' ♦ 

telcSvision is an urban phtinomenon* Thus the introduction of television dn 

the rural areas of the Ivory Coast could have a "negative" irffect in "tii^it 

it shows urban models of behavior which are not conducive to a "proper" 

* ' . 0 • 

transformation of the rural areas ^ We examined this effect by ineans of 
Questions 70 and 71 in the pre?^uestionnaire. ' 

It has also been argued that if TV or TPT programs are to be 
accepted by the village audience <ELnd are to have a benef j.cial influence on 
changing village life, they should be relevemt to the realities of the 
villagers* . This' issue was probed through a number of questions in the January , 
and April questionnaires dealing with village problems £uid the question whether 
.village problems were treated by TPlf. ^ 

One of the object4ve6 of the ETV e3Q>eriment? in'^;tHe/lvo/y Coast, for 
school pugils* as well as fot adults*, is to^^em the^ ryral' exodus « Does , the 
TV present- ide^ 2md innovations which tend to glorif^Vpity life, pr <|oes it 
reinforce- the value of rural life^ Two different TV programs, for ejxample, the 



evening news agid the TPT program, 'may reinforce cowbradictoxfy models • Is TPT, 
inasmuch a^ spectators sure able^^^ distilg^ifeh its progrsuns from the » general 
TV programs, perce^^-ved as favoring ox ^\l§>gesting a;:modiel of uri>an living? The 
questioil7 "Does TE*T teach you to ifive IfXe city people?" elici'ted th^e^ respon- 



ses shown in Ted^le 7-4V Two jthings are ^ surprising :in these results. F,irst, 
the massive agreeipeint witlTNthfe VurJbsms effect"" of the TPT progremi seems to 

' ' ' ■ "f- ■ ' H.' 

contrast with the 75, percent o^p^the 15PT audience which said that the iJp^C pro- 
grams helped the ^young to origani2eN;Kemselves locally. In tlie village {Section^ 
7;4. ) . The second surprise is that w^\expected th&4 most of the responses 
wuld be Xh^ the "y6s and no" categpry,' becayse in fa<|g^TPT programs/for rural 

. .. .. . / ^ ' > •■ ■ , ^ 




TABLE 7i-4 



* 


Tne ' Urpaiv intiuence ot tpt 


* 










/ 


j 




'■ ' 








'37 


r 19 


• 

Yes 




122 


64 


Yes and no ' - 


: . ' • • •/ 


1 . 


■■ .. 1 


Don't know 




la 


' ^. . ' ■ 9 


|no answr' 






' 9 


^Total number of 


TPT spectators . - • ■ ' 




• 100 











* Q. 70 (January) "IXjes TPT teach V^u t live like city people?" 



as well. as virban audiences have been broadcast in the past<^ addressing life 
conditions in both situations. But here we find only/ one respondent who f 
says^.^'yes and no". Both "surprises* bEScome more understandable when jteviewing 




es^nsea to the - follow-up. <^ does or does ^^^t TPT t^ach you to 

live like' city people?" . '^J., : ; ' * . ' * • 

The 122 /"positive" respori^nts advanced 143 reasons why they thought 
that TPT taught them to live like' tlty people. We havii 



tit 



grouped these reasons 



»in four nalh categories: 

■ *• • - * ^' ' ' ' . " • ' f 

' ; ' (1) city living associated with TPT leissons / * - - 

(2) city living a nodel of ^ attractive llAring • . ^ 
<3) . city livihg ^ssociated with material benefits 
(4) city liYing associated with waltHr ' ' 

7.5. 1^,1 . City living associated with TPT lessons , . . • 

, * , ' * • , ■ ■ ' " ■ '■ 

The 16* reasons which fall into this category are listed in Table 7-5. 
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" • • • ^ ■ . • ' TABLE 7-5 " :'■ 

AMp9ctB Of Qity Uving Associated With TPT- Lessons 



Number of respondents 

\ 8 ' ' 



;r Boney ' - \ . .■ . .r^h- ■ ' ^- , 



9P«n bank. account 
i:;ax^ tor It^ies 



1 
1 



Airoid dlM^aMs ^ ^ . - 

.Gat a j<ft^/-r ... . ^. • . . : . ^ • . ^ • 

EBpty garbagj into trash,tf^» / . " ' ' " ' 

Clean UP arcoind the house 

■■. '. '■,.*■•'■■• ' 

total . ■ •' 



1^ 



^The ifitst comme one can make about this list is that the respon- •: 
deny, se^B .tp w^t to felip' into .their ans^rer* ' (as into son« others)' , the p^^ 
.^,that they>Ve,;,een attentive ^^"^T broradcksts.- ' ft is 'not the kind of- , ' 

response e4>ec1:ed. ■Sec^>ndly, %^s eitheY^^i^^^ 
■ ^ these pieces of advice ire fallowed in the qity.. ' pne : should filtef'," 

,*ia^^ In the'viAge •'beiause a^ city dwellers fUter;their wattet." •Tt^, . \, 
. ther^. seems to be a sense that the . "lirbaii- behavior su^gfifeted ov^r teieyisioii 
■should be folltS^d by everyoyie. ^ Thia cain. also be note^ iti t^ie next-^at^gory.. 
'7.5:i.2.?^ty j^i vinq aa a model of attracti ve living * ' ' 

. The -59- re-Wsons 'listed in Table 7-6 reveal , f66jin^s o^' env^ as the ' 
have-not villagers , are. struck ijy : images; of how the >haves" ' live. Ttie images' ' 
brought t^ mii^d are ij'ot necessarily t^se Of but' 6$ TV. programs in general' 
CStores, - >4etin^s") . .The^e i^, 4n accei>tance that wWat they see'i^ ^ood" and . 
: «l»uld be copiedrthat is what the villagers aie presently doing is 'ryrond". :. 
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• ' - ' TABLE 7-6 / ■ • . «. 

V ' • ■ ■ - .-. 

V • Aspects dity Ly^ing- as a Model of Attractive Living * . . 

•* ■ ' . • * . ' , 

. » , ^ Numt^er^f respondents 

■' > ■ ■ * i . 

Hygiene, cleanliness . , ' ^ ^ ^ , ' 32 ► 

Imitate city people ^ , . - 

See Abidjan ^ ^ 2 ' . 

What is xnodeVn is gbo^ ^^-r^^'- , / 2 

•Good health ' . p 

Good itiaiijaers « ^^""^^ • 2 

Good mentality • ' vltf 1 

See "stores * . ' ^ 

See big meetings \ ' . ." _i. 



^The most popular response concerns hygiene and cleanliness. These general 
terms refer in the ^specific responses first to personal hygiene; then to. ' 
cleanliness of one's house and courtyard, and thirdly to drinking clean Watery 

The predominant aspiration seems to be one of good health., and secondarily 

* ■ * ■ ■ • ■' ' ' 

of good appearance. , 

» . ■ *, ' ■ ' 

7.5.1.3* City living associated with material benef itfs ' 

■ . • • • ■ ■ ■ ' ' ■ ■ ■ ^ 

The 43 reasons of Taible 7-7 refer in particular to specif ic ^material 

■ * ' m. 

benefits -rather than to a generally better state as in Table 7-6. The mosts, 

^popular item, modern housing, fcould also hjave been included in Table 7-5, 

■ " • .■ • ' - 7 ■ 

for in 1976 there was a series of TV programs/on rural housing . ' The refer- * 

• . • : ^ ^ ■• .■ V ' : : - 

ences to good dress must be skewed, for 'twelve out of seventeen responses 
emanate from one village, where' the resear(5^er seems to. have systematically /T 
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TA6LE 7-7 / ; .. /- 



•Aspetts^of 'City living Afesoci^^t^d with Material Behefits 



.Number of respondents 



Modem Kou!bing, *• " ' 

G6o,d clojth^ , ^--.^ ^ -^^ 

Good eating ' - -v^ . 

/ ■ ■• ■ • 

Vehicles ' 

• f f * ■ ' . 

FxirittLture 

. • / • « ' . ' \ ' 

Total " ^ * 



O 2 : 

43 



imposTed the answer: mention elsewhere of gijod clothes is shared among 
several VilUges. In all referehces to mterial benefits, one is especially 
• conscious of the aspiration inherent in TPT participation: to be better off 

like city people. .Table 7-8 will accentual^p this underlying theme. 
'♦7.5.1.4. City living associated withfo^wealth 

/ ■ ■'' ■ • ' ' ■ ■ 

^ ■ "People who live in the city have moreV Because of their wealth they. 

■ ^ ■ , ■ ■ ^ >• • . 

enjoy better living conditions. Peasants can get richer top, but oijl^y . 

through hard work" . Such is the reasoning which, lies^ehind ^this list of ^, 

comments presented in T^le 7-8. - While the prev^^ *hree categories (TPT 

advice, material 'bene fits, model behavior) can be subsumed in the present one, 

. it becomes clearer why, people. think that TPT' teaches villagers terlive like . 

city^ dwellers .. To some this question meant whether TPT tells one hpw to • 

"Work hard, to earn more money: ~ one l^tator summed up hi's .answer: "Yes, TPT 

. teaches me how to live in laxury, J because of the -wealth of the city people." 

^.'sr^ctk6^sd(a/i(^t}ypect.\ the wealth- to come Jrojn" -the outside,yto be inhe,rited, 

or to involve city-Ttype labor./ One' villag'S~put it^this y;ay:' "We cultivate 



Aspects of City Living Associated with WealtH ' 



Work well to earn money 
Money 

^oifk well ^ . . 
Better living conditions 



Total 




cotton, coffe^^ and eggplant to t^ to learn mon^y> as in the city." " 



'^s in the city*' refersto i!|)ne// not the means of its acquisition. 

Most spectators who said) that TPT does not teach one how to live- 
like city dwellers either evoked the money or wealth differences between pity 



dwellers and riiral people or they felt that TPT. was more rural than iirban 
oriented. Some comments on the financial distribution were: "we aren't 



paid by the month the way they are in the city" or ."w^ can't have -what thlk 

■ ''\ ' '■■ . ' '■ ■ . ' • * ■ " ■ ■ ■\ ■ : 

>city dwellers haveV oip "we villagers don't have 'the same means." 

■ ■ ■ • ' ■ ' ■,' 

*f:en percent of the spectators' considered TPT basically a program for 

» rural farmers, bne clarified his point of view in ther folibwing , 

• ■*. ■ • ' ^ : ■ . ..■ " ' ■ ■ ' ■,■■/:: 

manner: "In TPT we see- people working in thje fields. In the city^they vfork^ . 
^in^offices." Another ^lit fiir ther than nQting the difference; he declared v 
hi^ affiliation to rural life. "As far as I'm concerned, I have r^b indention* 
of rifoving to*the city.' What 1. see on TV helps me in my small village life. . 
The other things don't interest^me." This . indicates that he was aware of the 
other (urban?) TV messag(^s. , A third* believed that TPT was designed mostly 



for the far: 



rfieri 



. -HoWigverf 'if we have, business in the city, such as 



applying for £ga*ID c^d, TPT. te^ 



ris us 



how to do it.'" (^e respondent is 



refei;ring to 4. program- on ..^^^^ ID cards, and other legal documents \ " /. 

broadcast/in 19^75*) 



\ 



7.5.2. . Urban versus rural" effect s ./ ^ . ^ 

NOW ; returnitig to the two. "siarprises" mentioned in the first, paraf:^^^ 
graphs of this Section- .(7.5*) we f ind that the contrasting perceptions Of a ^ , 
simultaneous Itur^l and urban effect is not so contradictory as it^ first ' ^ 

seemed: / First, the^ responses tO ^i^^feVtii 67 and 70-7J. .are ini. layae with .theii 1; 

■ ." ■ ' ■'' . ' ■ ' ■ ■ / > ^ • • , ' . ■ ■■• < \ i 

implied direction of the questions' wOr'ding. . Apparently the respondents pire-r::^!; 

ferifed to give a reply they thought' was expecteH.r Secondly, the contr^sJ;ing / 

perceptions are a fair reflection of the. contrastxi^ig auid sometimes ^ven. 

opposite implicit- and jexplicit vines^a^e/ of t'he TPT pr<5grams "^th'em^^lves: y . ; 

on the one h€ffird TPT progr^s |^r^^ improvement of rurial jiving bon^i- ; 

tions during, a maximum of one hchjir per week. On the Other * hand during the.. • 

rremainihg" 35 hours o£ TV 'programming the "TV screen* is saturated with "urban". 



messages^ in the form of newsg;|st§/ serials , documentaries , 'etc^ A^;id^Here » ' * 
1*^ eviden^^ fpr example ^ in auctions 4-2. and 5.3.6^^ andvin Seya hnd, Yao 
/1977) that the villagers are' also ,ex]^se3 - though probably to a limited 
•degree-- to. these general RTI programs I Third, there is the. very plausible 
explanation at the TPT "Viewers do not-* think ^hat . iiyingl like citj^^opje 
' means one has to move to the city - perhaps everi the .opposite. If- in the 
..mihd; of the spectators "moderri living" is equated With "city living". 



modernizing their own living contritions automatically nieans^ following the 
urban model... ^ 




7.^^. Vi£lage problems and TP't progra^^ • . ^. 
; : : • : In ord6r to obtain a better i^a^ what extent the TPT programs were 
relevant tor th^ villagers we asked in the .pre- and postrque^tionnaires whether 

d^what kind of'p^blems existed* in; the villages and whether theise problems 
were dealt with by the TPT program<|i^. -'^.v / C^^* ' ^ 
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^ [•In Section" 3.2.6;. in the confce)ct of the main development probl^s 



of-;the 22 feample' villages we distihguished already four' categories of • 



^spons^s" t<» O^cstion 42 (April) , ..each containing' 25 percent of the 161 
answers-'-^: (1) ' problen^ related to water^-(potable water, wells, and 
drainage), (2) pf^blems related to health (conStriiction of a sajjSfSeiTs^ry),; 
/'(.3) problems related to housing- (stone hoiise construb^tion and^ rezoriing) 
and (4)' a/ diversity of prbblems concen|ing lack o^f money, lack of land, 

■ village accessibility, etc. Fclr a complete ^list the' reader" is)^r:eferred to 

' ■ * ■ . . ■ -' . ' " ■ .. ■ " ■ 

Appendix 'J* , , ' ' , V ' , ' ■ - 

' .When -we a iked the respondehtk whether the min problem" i^y^had * 

mentioned was "treated" on^TV (Question 4.3, Xpril^ 53 percent of _ them said 

• "yes" and 31 percent said "no",' Three percent ".didn't kno-W&^d 13 percent 
^ <^d not give an- answer. This could be considered an indicafe«&n .that for at 

least, half of the TV/TPT audience, the plrograms haVe some relevance. In 
January we askedl^irst whether TPT dealt with ahy; village problem iQUestion^ 

77) , and if so, what these problems ;j we ^. In- April t"h6 order'was reversed: 

■ ■■—^^ ' *~ ' ■ ■ ■ . - . . ' ' ■* ' . • ■ • ■ - ■ ■ ■ 

first we^^^sISed what the village probi^s ,Were, -and next whether they, wfer^ 

.••'*■' ' ■ ' , . ■ ■ \ ^ 

■ dfealt with oli TV. The response distribution/ to -the January, "whether" ques-v. ^ 

■ tion was 'almost identical to the distribution' of the April ."wheth^f" questibn: • 
-Sevep percent ^remained without a response, 8 percjpnt "didn't know", .53 per- 

* cent said ^^s" ^d 31 percent of tiie^TPT spectartors said "no". When '^asking ^ 
f ' What the^viilage; problems^ wer^ues^on 70, January) we obtained the responds 

listed in Table 7-9. We^^^^f^ that this list is an \oimediate ref lecUpri of the \ 
; ■ -nature and number of -^T programs bro^dcjast i^n, the period 1974-1976. . Al«o : • 
because almost all TPT spectator^ mention a 'problem coverfed by the TPT programs, 
we; can concWj Jhat fc^ programs-^e rele^^ant,fc^r the spectatp|s. Whe- 

' ' Ihernofc-speWitors do not watch TV beca^ge the programs ai^e._^ to 

• • ,' ■ ■ • ■ ■■■■ ■■ ■ ■■ >, ^ ■ 

"their feeds, we do not know. ' \ • .. (V, ' * • «■ > 

O ■ ' ' — - ■ ■ ■ ■ :" '^-U - ' 1 r. ' ■ ' 'v'^^'^—'V^^^rv- 
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TABLE 7-9 



Village Problems Dealth With by TPT According Jfo J^piJ&ry TPT Spectators 



Agriculture (including coop.erativ;ps and 
'livestock raising ^ - 

Water* (including waj:er fi-lters and well 
' cons ttucl^ ion )\ 



"ftpusing 



Health, cind hygiene (including latrine 
construction). 

Savings and' budgeting 

Rural' exodus 

J^s - 

Schopl • 

Total 



1 



4-. - 




53 
26 

23 
16 
' 11 
1 

r 

185 



% 



29 

' 20 
14 

12 

9 
4 

6 
1 

1 

100 



' r ' in order to probe somewhat furtherN^ asked, in April, whether 
ther6 were other crucial village problems which had not bean covered by, , 

.V... '• ..; • ■ • - . • /■ .■ ■■ 

t^ TV/TPT programs (Qutes^ion 44) , ^nd:^ if so, A/hat/problemg" thes6' were 



\1 



(Question 45)* In the. responses we agafn observe a large non-rlfes|)ons6 cate- 
^gdiry (17 percent), which, of courage, affects* the ^interpretation of the results^ 

0'^ the 151 persons who gave^an cmsv;er 57 percent said "yes^ and 33 percent^ said 

■9 /" t ■ , ■ ' • • ' 

"n4"! ^Ttie different problems that , have Jiot been treated by YV/TPT- are 

tti ' ■ ' ' 

staranarilsed in Table .7-10. The first left-hand column shows ;the number of indi- 

.V ■ - ir ■ . ■ • • . ■ / 

' ■ ' • * 't V ■ ■ ■■ ' * ' . . 

vidual respondents mentkohing the. problem, ^he ,right7hand column classify 
the responses by the number of villages in whi^h At was^ mentioned,' ,When com- 

pariijg Tables 7-9 ^d 7-10 it can'readilty be observed that £here is indeed a 

■I ■ * ' . . 
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TABLE 7-10 . 
Village^. Problems Not Shown on Television * 
According to April TV Spectators 



dumber of IJuin^je'r bf 
individual villages. 
responses . 7^' * v , 



No electricity 

Neither medical center nor maternity 
No market 

No water • ? ' 
No school . 

No "Sub-Prefect'V ^ 

No road^ , , 

■ ✓ • . - k' ■ ■ ■ 

^- ■ . I 
No rezoning " 

No \^11 . . K 



^8 
8 
7 



/No land 




bad shape 
ir teacher 



Animal di«Sise 
No income earning job 
No SODERIZ;' office 
No teacher • > 



5 
s 

3 
2 

■ .; 2, 
1 
•1 
1 

* 1 



-Problem of the ..succession of "t^^e^ 
village's chief; 



Np TPT programs o^n the IpcaJ 
/ language 

^" - ■ . ■ 

Total ** . 



65 »\ ' 



I. 
• - 4 
2 

- 3 
.4 
3^ 
3 

'2 
1 

<ij 1 



1 \ 
1 



7 



s ■ 

.44* 



* The total of 4 
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laqe^ in wfii<fh a "non-tr6^ted" problem was mentioned, v 

r TV village w^e mentioned. 



4s^vi Jlage^ in 



contrast between the problems which are covered by -TPTi (Januafy) and the 
probifems which are ^lot covered (April). However, the "village problems" - ^. 
iyi TcJbl^,7-10 do not seem to be as appropriate or t adapted a* subject for . j - !' 

a TV program as. the problems 6f Table, 7-^." • ^ 

' " " - " ^. , ■ ■ ■ -^^^ ; 

Thusy from .the foregoing Evidence it can be concluded that, alth^vi^h 

inbre than half .o£ the TPT or TV spectators agree that import^t village. 

* problems axe' being „p;resented and discussed in the TPT/TV programs,! t;fiere ar^ 

' ' ' 1 ' * K ' ' / 

a large number of problems whose solution does not lie in the .'^sensitization" I 

/ ; ^ " ; ^ ■/ / . 

"or "information" approach of^^ TPT.' ' Fpr many, village problems other inputs 

• "^^^ ■ . - , ' - 

id socio-economic changes ara^ required in order to solve them^ TPT or TV 

\ ' ^ I ' ' ' . ' ■ " " 

pro-ams coul^ confribiit^ 'to a general awareness of 'these pro'bicmgr and -have 

^probcibxy done so especially duri^ilg ^he two Water Series, but the real solutions 

* • .■.»•*■ '. * . * • " . ' ' . ■ " ' 

must be founca in increasing individual purchase pover, in fundamental, changes . 

■■ f . : ■ ■■- ■■ ■ - ' '■' 

of the socio-economic 3tructure,^ in massive improvements in the social cuid 
material infrastru<|rture of the rUral ai^eas/ m short, in^ a fundamental re- 
directipri of staie developmeitt policies. ' ... 



> 



./ 



■ s 
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i. %he original French question is: "Ce qufe TPT'dit, c'est vraKmi faux?" 
The word "vrai" not only means "real" but also "truthful" Thus, the 
question asks about Vre^ity^V as well as "truthfulness"- 
'See, also Seya anS ^o, 1977 : 33, " - * * 

3,' Twent^-nirie percent pf the January TPT spectators repo^rted that they ^ 
had seen at least one\of these programs (Q. 54) • Ttie three programs 

were: "No Job?" (Ll/i'7/76) , "I wan^fe to be a worker^'. (11/24/76), and 

t \ ^ - . ■ ' " . ^ ' ■ V . 

"Thj^re is.nd duii±> job'^ (12/1/77) • 

^ 4/ Len^let, 1^75; Grant and Seya, 1976; Seya and Yao, 1977, : V 

5. There is an evident lack of vreliab^^^ in -iihe questionnaires /. 

administered by d&fferent researchers,- In the inistance of one ACRI 

' not, one of t^e ' respondents replied "both", and dn the case of another 

^ ACRI ne^ly ex.^ryoiie answered "both";^e conclude that the researcher 

' ' ' ■ ■ ■ . /\ ■ . • , * . ■ ,^ . ■ 

'has biased^ the answer by the way he oriented the' respondent during this 
part of the questionnaire. '::s^(B Section '2-^ 3.1. about the research 

■■ ■ - ■ : ■■■ ""^f- .... . )^.. 

^ performance of jbhe ACRIs. ^- . ^ . . ^ . : . 

v6. Crosstabulatians between^'thfe ctl0jtoe of beneficiaries as dependent variables 

■■■ ^ • X';. % ' ■ ■ ■ •■■ ■'■■^ - . 

and sex/tege, e^ducation, 'fethnic afeiliation, religion, as independent - 
' V . '■ ■ . ^ , " ' \ ' ' 

\ variables" did not produce significant results. We diA ^lot fiild that any 

of the independent variables made a' difference, in what forcfed choice .was 

made. , . ^ • 

. 7. Seya and Yao, 1977, part Two. f^^^ y . 

\8. Of course it could be that there was a particular historical\reason'^n ! ' 

. ' this village. ' . ^ \ 

9'. Based oITa^ sample of 5 Weeks in 1976 we estimated tKe average nuinber of ^ 
TV broadcasting -hours p^r week to be 36^ hours and 40 minutes. \ 
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.0. Here we exclude the 2 respondents who "did riot, know" cind the 20\non- 
respondents which constituted 12 percent of all the, 183 April TV . 
spectators. ^ ^ 
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i ■ CHAPTER yill" 

A 



. CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



What conclusion ^an be dr^wi from the research findings presented in 
the foregoing chapters? The principal conclusion is that the Ivorian Out- 
of-Schobl Educajzional television project works, though minimally and 
inefficieritiy. It also has the potential to^ameliorate its operations: the 
reach of the TPT programs could be increased in part through improving their 
fonttand their reception. 



' . • ; ■ ..... 

8.1. Conclusions , i 

■ . ; . 

>. . Before making specif ic recommendations we should keep in mind two 



main findings: \ ' V* * 

'l. The iT>T programs reach only a small segment of the rural adult . 
population. Although the TPT audience is ^ery small, it is difficult to 
grasp in one or two static pictures its characteristics for two reasons: 
first /,Vthe audience is fluid and. not really organized into a core of regular: 
viewers; second, it is^oniposed of differe'nt: socio-economic groups which 
come to vatch TPT with various individual motivations.' And it is not exaggera- 
ting to say that a large part df^ the TPT audience is not directly interested 
in the TPT sessions per se but rather in the TV programs. Ono, can see "TV 
for everybody" as really everybody's TV. 

2, When cpmparing the TPT attendance data reported by the: school 
directors with national attendance estimates (Fritz^, 1976 /and Lenglet and 
McAnany, 1977) we can make th^ addit4£nal conclusion "^th^ the effective parti- 
cipation in the beginning of 1977 has neve-r been so low since tl^e. regular TPT 
broadcasts began in October 1974. . These findings smuggest that the OSTV 
system is presently in a difficult situation. However,, most M the problems ^ 
have existed since the beginning of TPT programs and have been suffiqiently 
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explained; in the previous reports,- Our putfjjose in these final pages is not • 
again :to give an exhaustive list of obstacles to the eftici^ncSr of -Qs TV but • 
to emphasize some contraaictions in the OSTV- system, in its adult educational 
methods and in the objectives of its programs. 

,1 First there are two conceptions; 6f adult rural educ^tfon underlying 
the eSTV project which are, as the practice shows, irreconciliable? rural^ 
animation and formal ^education. . On the one hand, OSTV" has the characteristics 
of rural animation when it stresses the village oc the farm as the site of. ' ^ 
instruction and action, the animator who should serve as a catalyst, of village 
development, the technical vocabulary or know-how, the peasant' s- wor^d, its ' 
activities, its difficulties as a frame of -reference . On the other . hand, 
OSTV has^ in fact the characteristics 'of traditional formal education when we 
.: observe in the OSTV practice the importance of the^ school^hich is traditionally 

■ a ' ■ 

a place of talk rather than action, the use of Primary School Tdac?lers as 
animators, tl^^*use of traditional transmission of knowledge, the central govern- 
ment and national development plahs as''a frame of reference. • 
. . - The ambiguity of the OSTV° project is alsdyeveal^d in the TPT messages 

where most of the time' ^ search for adaptive solutions is mdde "in the. pers- 
pective of integration "into the moder^>^or Id without rup^ture with, certain tra- 
ditional values^'. - ^ ; . \ v 

. Concerning t^s point, we would like to emphasize another impor tan t- 
. f iii^ding^ the labk of ^action undertaken as a resxilt of , TPT . viewing. The 
different socio-economic gr^jups who compose th6 TPT audience have something 
in common:-- the general lack of means which prevents most of ' the peasants 

,-,).■■ ■■ ^ . .: .V, ■ ■ ' V , . \ ■ ■ 

, * .. ', [■ J * : ' - . ^ ■ , \ ' ' •' 

Quotes from 1976 OSTV documents dealing 'with TPT "objectives. . . .. 

■ ' - V < ■ ■■ ,. ■ ■ ,, ■ ■ ■ ■ 

... . , y . , 



from undertaking jnost actions. Therefore it is riot surprd'sing to find that 

: . - • ■• ^ ■ '. ^ ■ •• ^ ■ . - ■ . - 

the impact of TPT is minimal in -terims of kietions fbr*v±llage developmentr in 

spite of peasants' desire for better living conditions. But at' the same time, 

* v' ■ * ■ ■ ■ V ■ * " ' •■ ' 

rural spectators are. not interested in actions which neither generate cash 



.income nor res,ult in a gain of prestige for them- as we found in the case of . 
health programs.' In_contra^t, it can be stated that the TPT programs attain 
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their sensitization objective^ in tprms of ^:etention *^f -TPH themes and advice 
wheri^ they deal with the issuers tha^^eaple feel are crucial^or them, agifi- 
cultural production, cl^ari water, better ho.using, etc.: . 

TPT educational methods and the 'form of -most. TPT messages tinderline 
that action is not the prime concern of - Out-of-School education In the 
documents of the OSa?y it becomes evident that the objective/ of action ' ("working 
groups", "collective action") progressively lost support and was abcuidoned in 
1977. In contrast our. findings show that, the TPT system could be an effective 
propaganda instrument, in the rural areas for sensitizing peasants to central.:. . 
government jpolicias. ■ 

8.2.. Recommendations ^ ' 

The recommendations presented here are deduced f^om the survey 
reported her they suggest that the OSTV, being aware of its possibilities . 
and limitations, reorganize Its progreimming and. increase the intierest. for cind 
the cred^.birity of TPT. ' 
■ (A) Reorganization of TPT programming 

Recommendation 1 ; Progi^ams should be broadcast; on time. Moreover, 
there should be strict observance^ of the program schedule. ; . 

Recommendation 2 ; A more efficient use ofy^PT films shduid be' 
obtained by i^ebroadcasting TPT programis which' were popular^ among the rural - 
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audience. This desire was expressed by many peasants who had heard abou,t 
and/or seen broadcasts such as Wariban'a / a program in the credit and saving 

series. The reruns should be announced well in advance. 

■ ' . . ■ . ■ ■ . ■ ' ' ' ■ '. 

. \ Recommendation 3 ; TPT pB>grams should be presented as a longer .. ^ 

. series in^rder to .draw people's attention 'to a problem ex^ned from different 
perspectives. A good example wasu the Series. 

Recommendation 4 ; More TPT programs should have k dr^amatic form. 
This appears to have a greater effect than purely educa-tioAal^or teSffivi-cai 
telecasts. We encourage the Out-of-School Eduqation Department to continue 
producing series such as SIKATIO, a dramatization about the problems of the 
rural exodus and urban life. 

. Recommendation 5 ; -Ih the programs the local lang^i^ge or an African 
French as opposed to a metropolitan French should be used whenever possible, 
in order to stimulate interest and to improve the efficiency of communication. 
For instance, Senoufo was used in a recent series on cattle breeding. Efforts 

vin this direction shoulcj be continued. 

...L . ■ ■ . ■ • ' > ■ . .X ■ 

(B) Increasing interest in TPT • . . 

Recommendation 6 : A national Informatidn campaign should be 
launched to re-affirm TPT' s sensitization objective, and to renew the popu- 
lation 's interest. Radio would .be a good means of diffusion for such a - 
cait5)aign. It would also prove useful to gain the support of the local offi- 
cials i: village chiefs and PDCI secretaries) . ' We cannot stress- enough, the 
necessity of the: chiefs' backing if TPT is tb have success in the villages.. 
Both mocJern and traditional, channels should have cc^lementary roles. 
' . Recommendation 7 ; Weekly radio announcements could inform villagers 

. of . coming programs. Of course, this would require the regular broadcast of 
the aihnouhced TPT programs. , ' . *" 
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.'■ • ■> • " ■ ; ' ■ :'' ' ■■■ . ■ 

^ ■' ■ • • * ^ • ^ • ^ • ' • ■■ ■ , - 

We cor^sideK these recon^endations to be minimal c^s - requiring 

-^i^a^- ,\ . • * . '"^ ■ .^^ 

essentially Orgainizational changes. VTe shou^pi not forget,v fiowevei;, that 

>'•' ■■ " ' ^ *' ^' ■ • ' •' .'* /■ ■ • ' ■ , 

if TPT. is reaj^ly to^ an effective catalyst for village development; essen-' 

tial .improvements must be made concernpLng the animatign itself and the , 

coordination between the different coopeirat^^ng agencies. . . 

""**"■*. '' ^ ' . ■ ' ' ' ,■ " ■ . ' • 

(C) ' Reorganization of reception structurfe , ^ ^ , - 

~ '■ ~ ^ ' '■ ^ - " . ' , 

Recpmmendation 8 : The teacher^animators must be paid in order to 
increase their willingness to organize the listening groups. # ^ 

Recommendation 9 : ^ The animators must have specific training 
to lead group discussions for. adults. ^ - 

^ IfecoiTtmendation'lO : The animators should receive oh time the support 

■ ' ■ . . ' . . ■ ■ f . ■ ^ . .■ 

documents for the scheduled TPT programs and should be- notified in advance 

about programming, changes. , • ' 

Recommiendation 11 : Institutional channels must be created tib 

coordinate the actions of TPT animators and the field agents of the organiza- 

tions sponsoring the TPT programs. 

As. one qan see, our recommendations apply essentially to the rural 

TPT audience .\ Only if the last three recommendations can be ; carried off, will 

the listening groups have a chance of being transformed into groups for action. 

In this chapter, we have considered ^as a given fact that the viewing of TPl?" 
. programs^ will remain within the school setting and that the Primary School 

teachers will continue to be the only ones available as ^T animators. 
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APPENDIX A . ■ / ■ . ■ ^ ^ Nofli de l»enqu6tQtir • 

•/^ .. INDIVIDUAL QUESTIONNAipE JANUARY V 1977 ^ 

. * ' ■ . ■ ■ ■ . •■ ■ 

A. . ■ * 

■ • . ■ . . ." * ■ . ■ . .■ . : 

I, IDENTITE DE L-^ENQWETE ; ' V - ^ ^ ^ 

1... . Village . i ••••••• T^** ** * 

2. Sous-prefecture ..a ••••• •• ; ^ \ 

• . 4.^ -Norn du chef du quartier «W • ^ ....... 

' 5. Npm du chef de cqur . • . . ^. . . . • . / 

6. ' Worn et pr^ndVn do l*ehquet6 

7, " Sexe.; hommtf , ■ . . ^ ' /x,.- ■ . ■ ^. ' " '. 

■ ' . i )'fernme ■. " ' ■ ' -r^^- ' • ' ■ 

• • ■ ■ ■ ■ , . ' ' 

8. Age ; ( ) de 15 a 25.ans ' ; 

) de 26 a 45 ans' ^ , 
' . ( ) plus de 45 ans 

9, Ethhie • 

■ ■ ■ ' ^r. ' \ - ■ 

. ' ■ . ' ' , ■ . " ■ ■■ - - 

10. Religion { ) -animistcl/f 6tichiste 

( ) Husulmaa . ^ ' ' 

' . • ( ) Chretien 

( ) autre: laquelle? • 

<- _ ■■ • • * " ■ ._ . . ■ ■ , _ ' ' ■ ■ ' . ■ 

^ 11, Statut. (> Chef (de . ....... ...•••••^••••••••^ • 

' • ( ) President de 1 • association de parents d'eleves 

( ^,) President ou membre de comity PDCI y ^ 
; . '( ) animateur de terrain, agent de socii§ti§ d'dtat 
(/ ( ) citoyen ordinaire ; , - . 
.() autre: lequel? 

12* Club qu association .^V^^ 

• . nambro dtun(a) . f^'^lub sportif ' 

( ) club culture!, th(53tro ^ , 



13. 



Activity prof essionhe^le principale 
% ' ( ) ^lanteur 



2.. 




0 



( ) cultivSteur 
{ ) menage^e \ 

( ). manpeuOre, ouOrier.,' chauffeur 
( ) f onctionnaire ^ 
.( ) tragspQ|(rt6ur 
(. ) artisan /> . • 
( ) 'commQV^i^at 

) sans erfiploi . . v . 




14. 



Productioh agricols 



' p^oduit . 
(caf ^,*^cacao, riz, 
coton, igname, etc/) 



■ r\ 

sac^s 

nombre de tonn 



nombr^de sats ou 

GS 



r 



(caf^) 



(14 sacs) (EXEnPLE). 



15, Autre type .de peuenu 
Quoi? 

Combien? ....... 



16« Reuenu annuel total 
• ■ ■ ■ " ■ . 



( ) sans^revenu 

( ) 0 ^ 50 OOO^F ■ ^ * 

( ") 51. 000 a 75 000; .F 

:('. ) 76 000*^3 lOQ^OnO F 

( > 101 .000 a . 200 000 F. / 

( ) 201 000 a 500 000 F - 

( ) 501 000 a 1 000 000 F 

( ') plus de 1 000 000 F ; 



;T7, Est-ce que I'enqu^t^ comprond Ie.fran9als7 
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ifl cTof^nri ntio V«Rnou8t6 parlo le frangais? 



( ) non 
( ) pui 

( ) non 



19U ^I^s^ucti.o(^ ■■: .-^ 



( ; a^naiphabetQ ' - 
( ') . en(dessbu? da 'cM2 




■/< ') cm; „ ■' 

°( ^) d.E:.R.:E. 

. ( ) 6erne|- ."SefngJ iDU •4erne, 

( ) B.E.t^/c. .^ . 

( ) au^daia 



1 ■ 



Iff-? V/ACCINATION' ' ' : ' ^' 

v^O, Av/GZ-Vbus dSja -waccinS- par I'equipe ■ des <Brandes 'Enddmias'? 

^^y^. f * ' - ' (si 'NON. P'OSEZr LA QUESTION -22) 



I.. 



;21 ♦ 51 001^ contre quelles ^al/adies? 



( ) variole ^ 

(*- ) rouge.ole 

(. •> choi^^ . ; ■ 

( ) fiavre jaune~ ^ 

( ) aiifere . 



( I rian 
( ) oui 



( ) rie sais^pas \ 



22:^- Est-ce que la \yaccinatipn ser.t a pr^v/enir la maladie" ou ^ gu^pir la mala^e? , 

. -. ( ) pr^venlr la nialaldie ^ ^ . -| * <^ 

» ; » *. . . ^ (. •) gu^r.iij la maladllb . * . 

• . ( ■ )* ns sails pas ' . " . 

..23i Celui qui; a 6t6 vaccina contre la* variole, est-il prote^^ contre cette maladie 
po^r toujours. ou pour qt*elques ann^es seulement? ^ . /. 

, V ( ) pour tou jours r ( y 

( J pour quelqUBs^ ann^es ■ ^ . ^ " • 

■ - . ( ) ne^ sals pas ; . ^ 

■ . t ■ p • » ■ . " , . ■ . '. ■ ■ • . • - ' \ 

24* ■ Que se pass8-t-il dans uotro^corps quand uous av/e? v/accin^? ,,. 



■a 
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23y Etes-vous d' accord pour faire vaccirer vqs enfarits? 
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( ) -non^ 
( )- oui 



26. • SI ■NONr "£ourquol(^' 



27. rkr aUI. pourquoiT- 



( ) "^la vajccina^tiOTL^Bst ' da^^^^ -v . ^.y^- * 

( ) la -vaccinqtion ne ssrt ^rifen ^ . • . ^ 

(' ) la ^vc cGination rand maladQ . 
•( ) nous a'vcrnp nos ' pr^pres\rnoy8ns pour oombattM 'la maladS-B . 

( ) la vaccination est bonrfe .V * - ^ 

( ) ia vaiccinatrion^.f^otegB • oontre les mal^cj(i^ 
( ') apres la^vaccinatipn son ne peut /plus M^ntracter/ la' 



mi 



al^diB^cbntrB laquBll^.*^' a 6tS vacci, 



J 



( .) autra 7... ./;^ 



28 



LorsquB l^^u^pa de sant^ est passds d^ris V/otre village^yavez^vous 
. ^acciner mTos enf ants?^ r * ■ '''^ . / \ \ ^ . ' y 'y 



( ) 



isl SI NCjN, pourqiJol? 




( ) la vacc/ nation'^st cfajigereus-e 

.( ^ la ^ vaccination pe sert a rien 

( ) la vaccination r'dnd mal.adB 

( ) ,nous avoids nos proprBs moyan^ poJ^r^ombaittrB la-maladiB 

( ) autra ..... r.. . .♦.V., ... .v. 



III. ELEUAGE 



1=. 



Est^CB que vous avaz des ii^ cabris, moutons,. boaufs,.; atC^)? 



0 
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(SI WON, POSEZ U QUESTION 34) ^• 



31. SI Olil. combien d'animaux avez-ur.us? 







nombra 








( ; 


) 


poulats 






( 


) 


pintadas 






- , ( 


) 


dindons 




« 


( 


) 


tabris 






( 


) 


moutons 








) 


pores 






( 


) 


boauf 3 i 






( 


) 





I . 

I 

; r 



^- ; . _ y , (SI«, POSE? LA QUfSTIONvSA) .. r . . - y ' ■ 



y ) une foib ^3ar's«maine ' ■ •^^'^ ^ . "Vf 

) une fo?s toa^ les^' 15 Jours 



Sl^m/ri ©ombien. de fois voyez-vous. Va^^ent de -la SQDEPRA? t /- 

i'V * >^ 

■ . ■ ^ X ) ^ns fois^par mois V . ' 

■ (• ) une^ f ois par trirTiestre - - . ^ - 

^* ' C«i )^ ^j^^^^' • • • • % • t • •'•^^ • • rs • • • • • • « • • • • 



•V <j''34* vofcre ayis,^pQurqLK3i J^e. gotJuernemeht cipRsellie'-^tr^il" aax' Iva . ^ / 

^ " . ;^ - ■ ' ; ' .n 

. "'-^ •' ^"''^ . * ' - ' ( ) pour ga^er de 1/argent '^^ w 

. . ' . : ( ) .pojur avoir •suffisament: de; vi^ • ^ " 

■ ■ \ ' ( )vpou:^ iLimitGr les importations en viands \ . - 

, . ^ ( ^ pou? vi?q[nouvoir 1q • d^VBloppement ^obnpmique st social 

/ ( ) ^utrsjt o r • • g • • •«•••• •'«■'#••• ••• • 

■ • ^ f \ ■ .■ - • ' ■ . ■ . . . -V : : • _ , 

' ' •■ . ^ ) ne-sais pas ■ • . ^ ■ . . - . . : . 

35}^-yPour 1.^6^evag& modernQ des* boeufSj-.dGs moutons, etudes cabris, il.. f aut " 
s^adonner hJ^Tus±^uj/s 'eravaux: quels sont cos trayat^? ' , 

.. f - / vaccjLnatxon v 
( ) d^parasitage ' i ■ - V 

{ ') choisir Igs p^tur^geB noQ-^lilijT^des points dVeau ■' ' ' " . 

( "3^otation des pStursrg^s . ■ . ' .. 

( ) f aire sortir^les animayx- et les cohduire au p3t^urag'p • 

( ) les faire. manger outre l^herbe, 'des sous~produits a^fricoles ou des 
d^chets menagers . J - 



( ; ) autre « • « . 

( ) ne tfaispaa ^ • vk 

36^ Que faut-il faire pour avoir un animal en- bonne santd? * 

.... ) *ri^pci::a^5j.tcr'- ^ • . . . " , 

. ^ ' • " (') ,lor faire vacciner .\ ' 

' ( ) dcnr^or do la nourtitiire diversifi^a^ j^' * 

: • ( ) garder l3 lait'des vaches pour les veaux ^ x 
( ' ) autre^J*!/^ •••••••#.••••« «•«•••«••••«•,•«••«••••••/ • 

^ - • ) np sais pas ' * y 
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37« Pourquoi^fa'ut-^il parquer les ^nimaux? , ^ * , ^ 

* . jp. ■ V" • " • ' , ■■ ♦ ■ ■ * ■ . ^ 

. • J ' ^) ^vlter la divagation ^ 

. ■ . ( ) dviter les palabres-, ' • 

■ / , . V ^ ( ) pour .^pouvoir^les^ compter ^ ** < .* ' ' 

'> ( )-dvilGr la cohtagion da certalnes maladies 

' ( J. HQ sais pas , 

38. Quals soht les a vantages deAldletfagernoderne? .^••1 y 

: . : /.......^.....^.^^^^^^^ 

39. Quels sont les inconv^hlents da I'dlevage mociarne? . ...^.^ • 

_..,p,,...... 

(question 40 S'APPLIQUE SEULEflENT AUX' ENQUETES QUI DNT DES ANIMAUX)- . 

■ • ' . . ; ^ ■ ■ ^ ' \- ■ ' ' .: • ■ ■ ' \ ' '■ 

'-40. A propos de* vos ahimaux, pouvez-vous/ndua dire- . - > . . ' 

( .) non . si vbus parquez vfoSs animaux 

... / (.) OUl- . ^ .:. ,. • ■.. ■ 

( ). non . 'i vous les faitBB uacclner'' 

( ) oul 

; - ( . ) non vous S^faites d^parasltar • ' 

( . ) non . si uous 'leur\ddnhBr a manger -das ddchets^ managers 

( ) oul et/ou des sous-produits ag^ricoles . 

( .) nonl^ ■ V ; \ . . 

" . . } ) Qui si vous faites condi^ica. lef troupeau 

•. ^-') non. applicable^ * 



IV. TELEUISIQN .... * 

41, '^uivez-VGUs ,1gs emiosi'onjs a la television? 



) non 
( ) oi^i ' 



7. 



42 • SI NQM , p'pu^quoi? ••••• ••••• ^^^v • • • «^ • • -"^1^ 

• • • • • • ••••••• • • • ••«.••«( - 



. ■ .^(FIN DU QUESnDNNAIf?E POUR CEUX ClUl" ONT REPQNDU A LA QUESTION 41 ) 

".■."•■.>. . .■ ,'• ■ • • , ■ . * » ' 

% , . -. ■■■ \ , ■ " ' ' ■ ■ ■ , ■ ■ ^ 

43» ^ SI Q^UIj ^Bst-'Ce que yous su^uez ■iGeC'^missions tres * souvjant, ^de temps ^en tempfe, 

ou pVestfuc^ jamais-? ^ ^ * ' * ' * " 



( ) .tres .'spuvent . 
( ) de temps en temp^ 
( ) presdjue jamais A 



44. .QEj suivez-\/ous les Emissions t^levisuolles? ( . )ya' 1* ecole'*^ • 



( ) chez t^'oQs 

(') w ez' quelqu*uh\d' autre ; 



45. Queiles sortes d'dmissicns regardez--v/ous7 
( ) "rUdi Magazine" . 
. . •* ( y "Tel6 Actualite" 

(■ ) "Nouv/elles du pays" 
( ) Emission religieuse * 
( ) v/arietds locales ("au villaye ce soir," "mensongo d*un soir^ 



( ) yari^t^s internationales . . . ^ 

( ) feuilleton ("le Saint," "Kojak," "Colombo," "H%2ii-Five-G, " "Maya") ■ 
(-. ) sport (b'aJ^on, catch, boxe, "sporl; panorama") 
( ) "T616 pour Tous" ^ 
( ) "Comment ga v/a?" . Y 
( ) "Cuisine pour Tofs" 
( ) "F^.Uteuil blanc" 
( ■ ) "T^moins de notre^ temps" , . 

( ) 'cindma (longs mdtrages) 

(' ) documcfntairos ("les grandos batailles du passa," ^'Amera^a," etc,) 
( ) autre . • . • . • . • . • • ............ . . ; . . . 



. 46, Queiles autroG 'Emissions ^imeriez-yous rogarder? 
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47. A quoi-^rt la tdlduision? / (- ) a diatraaxe' ' - . \ 

; , ^ ^ ( instruire f^ri ge^ndrar) 

- . ^ ' . (' f ^ inst3:uirQ^et a distraire 

) { ) h aytro phosQ 
' ' } { ) sais pas ^ • 



.a 



48. Queisr jours -^vez-udus les emisaions tpeOisu^llGS? 

" ( ) lundi. 




# 



i 



(; ^ mercr&di 



J:- 



C ) jeudi ; 

^ ( ) vendredi ' ' 

- ■ V • ■ • • . 

( ) sambdi 
' . . ( ) dimanche ; 

, V . / .. ( ) selon l'^venement (match, etc.) 



lidcole pr^sente des Emissions appeldes TELE POU^ TUUb su. . 
sp^cialement pour uous, uillageoi&? ^ - 

. . . . • (• ) non ^ . 



^ ( ) oui ^ ' « 



(SI I^, DITES-LE-LUI ET POURSUIURE L'ENQUETE) 

■ ■ ■ ■ V ■ . 

50, SI OUX. assistez^vous a. ca.s Emissions, TELE POUR TOUS, n^aintenacW 
r , ( ) non . 



i 



51 SI »• est-ce que uous y avez assists auparauant? . ( ) non 

(SI UE 5U3ET REPDND ma A U QUESTION 50, P0SEZ-LUI.1A QUESTION SUIUflNTE) 

• 52. Co^blan da foi^-p^ as.l.tez-vnu= a c=a .&aa£na, TELE POUR T0US7 

, . . . (.) 1 fois par mois , . .. 

. . . ; ; ( ) 2 fois par- mois 

( .) 3 ^ 4 fois par mois . " ' ■ ^ 

■ * ^.-) chaquG fois qu^clles ont lieu 

, . ■ • . ' .... 

( ) autre ,,,.......•••••••••••••,•••:•"'***'*'** 
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5'a 



9. 



. 53^ Pourquoi^»assistc-z--vous^.jpda (plus) aux dmissioris^ TELE POUR TOUS? 

). je.n'ai pas 1g temps ) > ... • ' . ,^ 

\ ) je suis fatigu^ du rt^avail dp. la jqurnd . , . . . - 



( ) je *f)e comprends pas I9 f rangais 
( ) cfest du barratin ' 



.( ) c'est de- ia sorcollcriG * " " " 

) .la t^l^vis ion porvertit les moeurs ' ■ 

( ) 1'^coIg clost 1g domaino des onfants 

(P c«est pour leg^jepnes ^ . ' ^ . " U^. 

( ) -c* est -^our les" hommGs > T . ■ . ■ . 

.( ) c*est pour les ciiadins * 

.( ) c*est pour ceux qui n'ont rien .a faire ^ ^ 

( ) c*est une porte d,e temps < • ■ ^ 

( ) mon rpari. ne m*y a'utorise pas " • 

( ) je n»aime pas les questions que pose l^animateur apres l»dmission " * 

■(;) I'animateut nous empSche de suivrd les Emissions suivantes a la tdldyisiqn 

.. ■ ■ '■ . 1^ 

( ) j'ai-des problemes avec l*animateur , • / , 

( 11 y a^tout le temps des palabres ^ ^ 
( ) la tdldvision n'apprend pas a parler le frangais. ' . 

( ) j'aurais voulu que ce ^pit en dialecte: quel dialecte? ,,,, J , , , 
( .) de toute fago^ par manque de ^moys'ns jo ne pourrais pas- pratiquer les conseils 
( ) l*horaire ne me convient pa>s 

( ) les jours mercredi et vendredi ne me convienn.ent pas ■ ■ . * ■ 

( ") autre . . » , • , , , , , , , ,,,,,,, , « 

( ) ne sals pas ' ^ ' 

" ■ . ' ... ' ' . '^'^ • ' ' ■ ' > 

(SI LE SU3ET NMS5ISTE PAS DU TOUT AUX . EP^»ISSIO'NS TELE PQUR TOUS , • . ' 
• C'EST LA- FIN DU QUESTIONNAIRE). 



54. 



De^. quoi parlent^les Emissions TELE POUR TOUS que vous avez vues? . 

i -( ). agriculture (cooperatives, CIDT, cafd) ' 

y ■ ' . • ' ■ 

■ ( ) problemes. do l^oau, filtres,. etc. < ^ . 

^ , ( J pr^voir les ddpensos,^ f5pargne, "Koutou Kouakou" 

■ . ■ . ■ • ( ) habitat ^ \^ • 

( ) santd,' hygiqne, nutrition ^ 

( ) metiers, travail ■ * ■ 

r • - ■ . ( ) autre ^ , ■ ' ' r ' " 

* ^ ( ) Qutro ,^ ^ ,,,,,,, , , ,^ , . 

Y ?;9\/0?t-*vou3 d'aoanca le su 5et dd chaauQ Emission da TELE POUR TOUS? ( ) non 
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56* ' SI QUI, commnnt? 




10. 



( ) pax un dlevQ ? 

)■ par un maltre 
(\) par une autorit^ du vUlagQ 
( )'\par. la radio ^ 
( ) yautre , • • • • 



/ ■ ^ " ■ 

5tm Immj^diatement .,apre^ emissions TELE POUR toUS, IV^nimatour QngagG: des 
^ discussiofis, Est-jCG fqu'olles vous int^ressent ' en gdnei^al?^ 

( ■) non \. ^ y : " .. . 

^ * ( ) \ . 



58." '51 JJJON, pourquoi? 

( ) n'y suis pas ha&itu6 
{. ) ellqs font pordrp du temp's 

( ) elles nous emp^chentde voir leQr^missions suivantes a la t^l6vision 
. ' ( ) neu-^eux pas contester ce que la teldyi^ion ou I'animateur m'eniSeigne 
( ) parce' qua^T^^'* ••••••••••••••••••«••••• •«••««••••••••• 

59^ ' 51 DUI» . poutquoi?. , - 

( ) parce qulelies. pr^cisent certaines notions 

.() parce qu* elles nou,s donnent I'occasion de prendre la parole 
( ) parce que • •••••••• • 



60# PrBnez-VQus la parole pendant ces discussions^ tres souvent^ queiquefois, ou jaroeJLa? 



( ) tres souvent 
X ' ) quelquGf ois. 
■ ( ) jamais 



BENEFICES 



61. A qui est-ce que' TELE POUR TOUS. prof ite? 



) a tout le monde 
C ) a quelques-uns seulement 
( )^ vous'-mSme ' . 

( ) a personn^ ' 



EKLC 



• (si LA -REPOWSE EST "a quo3,quGs-uns seuiement," 

'■'r"-: PosEZ Les deux questions suiuantes)- 



64. 



■ (question 64: IL EST NECESSAIRE D'AME^ER LE SlgpT A CHOISIR * 
* MS DES 4 POSSIBILITES POUR CHAQUE LIGNE) i , 

TELE" POUR TOUS profits surtout a qui? ; ' 

( ) spectateurs ( ) non ( ) les deux ( ) ne sais pas 

".. * . . jpectateurp * ■ ^ 

( ) lettr:ds ( ) illettr^s- . ( ) Idc doux ( <.) ne sals, pas . 

( ) ..Vieux' . • ( ) jeunes _ ' ( ) les doux . ..(..). ne sais pas • 

( ) femmQs •■ .( ) horrimas (*)'l8s deux \( );ne sais-pas 

( ) riches. ( ) . pauvres ( ) les deux ( ). ne sais pas . 

( ) villa geois ( ) citadins' ( ) les deux ( ) he . sais pas 

( ), tout iQ ' ( ) individu ( ) les deux. ■ . ( ■ )? ha sjais paa 

* village / \ . ./ 

... (REGftROEZ LE NOr'lBRE,DE F0I5 QUE LE SU3ET,;\ REPDNDU '^es cjeUx." - 
- POUR CHAQUE F0Is7'P03e'z- LA QUESTION AU SU3ET:. nComment justifiez- 
. \ ■ ^vous que TELE POUR TOUS prpfite aux deux?") ' 

• . « ■* ' ■ • ■ . ■ • ■ 

• • ••••••••••••••••• .• • •••« ••••• •> • • • • 

4 . , • . . . . . . . . .V. . . . . ..... .i . . jf. . . . . ... ... . . . . . . . ....... # y 

••••••••••••••• t # • • • • ^ 



r . (si pour LE SU3ET CZ SUNT LES GEUNES, QUI /pROFITENT 
• ' - •• bE TELE-POUR TOUS, POSEZ LA QUESTION 66), 



66. Pourqlioi pst-ce que "ce sont les jeunes qui profitent de TELE P^UR TOUS?^ -^-^ 
i. / ( )^ parce quails ortt la tprce physique pour faire. des travaux 
■ ' ( ) parce qu'ils ' aiment la vie mpderne 

1 ( . ) . f^arce quoilos. jouno^ an villo 

■ . JL- ■ ) parcG que l^avenif- e3t . a eux 
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:^'67. A votrei avis, T£LE POUR TOUS amone' plutcSt los. ^t^nos a s « organiser sur place 
^ ' QU Village,, du a allor cn villa . " 



68. Dusqu'a maintcnant, est-co quo TELE • POUR TOUS a pcrmis aux jeunes d^apprendro, 

. ' ' ( ) n°n 

' . ■ . . ' . ( ) oui , "•• 

( ) HQ sais^pas . 



.(SI LA REPOMSE^^EST NON. POSEZ LA QUESTION 69> 



69.. Eat-CQ que TELE POUR TOUS devrait apprendre aux jeunes un mdtier? 
" . . ( ) non , 

«••.•• ' ■ ■ % ■ . • ■ 

. \( ) .ne sais pas 

70. Est-ce que TELE POUR TOUS apprend a. v/iure comme les.gens de la uille? 

( ) ne sais pas 



(SI LE SUDET REPOND "oui" OU "nbn," FAITES.EXPLIQUER COmEN 



,7.i . Comment? 



72. Pensez-vous que les-conseils donhds a TELE POUR TOUS v/ous ont aid^ dans una! action? 
■ , ' ( ) ,non . * 

• ' ■ * ■ . ■ • :( ) oui 



73# SI OUI. quelle est cette action? 



74^ A Vbtre^ avis, qui fai€ TELE POUR TOUS? ^^^^^ 

( ) le gpuUernement 
. ( ) les blancs . . 

( ) 'les 'maltres (Education fjationale) 

( ) ^utre 

. ., . ( ) ne sais pas 



'75. * Ce'quB vous. voyez a TELE POUR TOUS, est-ce que c»9st vrai ou est-co que c'est fayxl 

■ . ( ) c^est faux ^ . ' 

ErJc \ ( ) c'Qst vral^-^ : 



76, Pourquoi? 



77. Est-CB que les mSmes 'problemes qui existent dans votro vaJLlage ont ^t^ 
abbrd^s dans une Emission TELE POUR T0US7 ' ... 

■ ■ . \ ' / ; ^ ( ) non ■ ^ ■ -<:■ ' 

, .... .■ • ' 1.) 

;; . ' ' ( ) ne sals pas 

(SI LA REPON^E. EST "oui," POSEZ LA QUESTION 78) 

78, Q.uels sont CBS problemes? • 



•■7Sr, .'Citelz'^quBlques conseils donnes par TELE POUR TOUS: 



80» Est-ce quB vous avez vous-mSme appliqu^ un de cbs oonseils? 

( ) non 



( ) oui 



81. SI NOM . pourquoi? 



82. SI oui. lequel? 

83. 'Pourquoi? . ... . . . 



(FIN DU QUESTIONNAIRE) 



■ * ' ■ * 
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POUR LES VILLAGES SANS. LA TELE V ' A. 



TELEVJISIQN 



1, Avez-uous entendu parler de la tdlduision? - ( ) non . . . • 

^ (si LA REPONSE EST "non," LE QUESTIONNAIRE ^ST FINI) 

2, SI QUI, sulvBZ^VQUs .lBs Emissions a , la; tdldvi^sion? ( ) non 

^ , .; C ) oui 

< ■ * , ■ • . • ' ■ ■ 

(SI NON, POSEZ LA QUESTION 8) 

■J ■ ■ ... ■■ ■ '. ■ ■- ■ ' ■ ■ ■ . ' ■ . . • • 

. ■ . • ■ ' .V ^ ■ . ■ ■ , 

3, SI QUI, regardez-vous les Emissions a' la tdl^yision tres souvent, de temps 
en temps, ou presque jamais? - ^ , 

/ ' ( ) tr^s souvent 

( ) de temps en temps 
_ ! . ( ) presque jam^iis- 

4^ QCj suivez-vous les Emissions a la t^ldvision?/ ; ^ ^ 

( ) dans le village voisin 
^ ( ) en villB 

5. Quels jours suivez-vous les dniission^ tdl^visuelles? - 

( ) luhdi ' . ' . V 

( ) mardi - , 
^ J ( ) nierrredi 

. ( ) jeudi . t : 

( ) vendredi 
, ( ) samedi " . ^ , ' 
— . ( ) dimanche- 

( ) 3elon I'^venement (match, etc.) 
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Quqiles sdrtes 'd'cSmissions regardoz-vous? ■ \ 
■ ( ) "mdi. Magazine" 

• ( ) "t616 Actuality"; , ^ ^ . 

( ) "Wouvelles du pays" . * 

( ) Emission religieuse . • * ^ / • 

' ( ) vari^t^s locales ("au village cesoir," "mensongo d'un soir," otc.) 
( ) vari^tds interna tionales. - * . 

( ) feuilleton ("le saint," "Kojak," "Colombo," "Hawaii-Five-O, " "Maya," etc? 
( ) sport (balon, catch, boxe> "sport^ panorama," etc.)' ' J 

( ) "T^16 pour Tous" " " ^ . v 

( ) "Comment gava?" 
( ) "Cuisinfe^ pour. Tous" 
C ) "Fauteuil;blanc" 
■ . ( ) "T^moins de notre temps" ■ . 

. ( ) cinema (longs m^tragcs) ' ^ ' 

. ( ) documentaires ("les grandes bataillos du pass6," "America," etc.) 
(: ) autre •••••••••••• t . ^ 

Quelles autres Emissions aimeriez-vous regardsr? 



:A quoi sert la. tdlQVision? * (' )\a' distraire 

(. ) a instruire les enfants^ 
. ( ) .a inatruire . (en g^n^ral) 
. ■ " ^ ( ) a instruire et 'a distraira 

( ) a autre chose 

.( ) ne sais pas 



(fin DU QUESTIONNAIRE) 



5TERE DP L'ENSEIGNEHENT PRJMAirvE '.'J^; 
ET OE LA TELEVISION EDUCATIVE 



SERVICE D'EVALlJATinN - 



'APPENDIX' B 



INDIVIDUAL QUESTIONNAIRE APRIL 1977 



Nc-m de I'onquSteur : 

iforc ou 2feins fois qu'31 s'entretient 

avRC l8 sujet ? ( ) l&re,. ( j 2&me 

Nor. du ccdcur r i 



lENTITE 

Village : ....... .. 

C ) TV 

Region : 

• Sous-prSf ecture : 
" Norn du quartler : 
. Worn du chef do gu.irtisr : ...r 

No»n du cherfj^f) cour : 
r Ncm et pr^npm do I'enquDte .; ; 
i Cue^tiohnaire nurnSro : 

, : Sexe ( ) homme , 



( ) non TV 



« 

( ) de 15 ?i'2« 6iVj 
( ) de 26 « 45 ans 
.(•J plus de 4'i ana. 



, L'ennuete est-il absoiit ? ( ) non , ( ) cui i 
. Si OUT, motif : '...-.fL. 



( D ) 
1 



4-' ^ ■ I 
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Club ou acsociatlon 



. Mcmbre cl'un groupe riG jeunes et/ou d'Cjn mouvement da ^ 
■ ' qoop6rativG, GVC C ) no'n C. > oui 

Activity prof essionnelle prlncjpale ^ * ■ 

' ( ) planteur - cultivateur tprodu'ction pour la venta) . 

. ( ) cultivateur (procuction pour autc-consommation) " r 
' ■ ■* . ■ . » * . • . " 

( ) menasere 

■ , ( ) ma.hociuvro, .ouvriqr, ch«uf Fsur, p.etit ccnnmer^ant ■ 

( ) f on'ctionnaire, cor?Fnis, agent de terrain 

( ) transporte.ur . - 

( ) artisan ( tailleur,. mcnuisier, ■ sculpteur, pctier/. . ) 

( ) (gros)' commerqant 

■ ( 1 sans^ emploi ■ ' . ' 



Revenu annuel 



Superficies 
en ha 



Encadrement 
■ par Asents 



^oids 



Apport 
r inencier 



Caf§ 



Cacao 



Riz 



Gbton 



Tubercule 



Danane 



C6r4ales 



Arachlde 



L6gumes 



Elev35»B 



AutrGs types de revr^nu 
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Tol-.al . < 



is. Nombrc de personnes ft charge, y corripris I'enqueto ? 
. • personnes 



19. Revenu moyen partSte . 



Total (question 17) diviofi 'par le nombre de personnes 
b charge (question 18) ••.•..•.....«.•. A 



ELB/AGE ■ ' ^ ' . 

■ " . ' ^ ■ ' <, 

^,20. Est-CG que vous avez des animaux (poulets, cabris, mputons, 
boBufSp etc?) W I ) non " ( ) dui 




21 • Est-C8 que voOs^viez dss animaux au"*mois de Janvier lorsque 
notre Cquipe est pasGJ^e par ici ? • • . 

. ( ) non ( ) oui 



1 



22* Si"les.r6pons8s aux questidnis 20 ct 21 ne sont pas les m&nes, 
defnandez lo raison du chan^ement .•......•.*..>............ . . 



.V 



23. Pour votrB 6levage, etes-vous encadre par un agent de la SODEPRA 

/ ( ). non ' ( ) oul, 

. " ■ . • . ■ ■ 

24. Si NON, pourquoi ne pratiquGZ-.vous pas I'Sleva^^e moderne ? 

( ) manque de mo^ens 

(' ) pas de vocation : - 

( ) trop fati^^uant 

( ) pos assez lucratif 

( ) pias d' tjncadrement 

( ) pas do main ri'oeuvres ; V 

() autre ;•....«....*.>..... ••..ii. 

. . ( ) no sait pos 

■ • ■ ■ . . . ' ■ . ' " ' . _ ■ ■ 

(Cpnsljine r Si nuij» se reporter .1 la Fin du questionniilre, la 

• * part-a intitulfiq "Pour les encadrn's 50DtPRA)g2,5 
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INITIATIVES 



25^ Dans votre cas, qui prend 1' initiative do la rf5alisation des prcjets 
. suivants ? . V • 



25A, Construction^ d'unc niaisc'n 



( 0 vous-meme 
( ) parents 
( ) conjoint 
( ) autre . . . . 



p. 



25B. Elevage moderne 



[ .) vous-meme 
( ) parents 
( 3 conjoint 
( ) autre . . . . 



25t. Creation d'une plantation 



25d.-,Creation de cooperative 



C ) vous-meme 

( ) parents. 

( ) conjoint 

C ) autre .> 

C ) vous-meme 

( ) parents 

( ). conjoint ' 

( ) autre . . . . . 



26. Quel pi^)j8€^f^uve^-vous rsaliser^ t-out suul ? .., 



■ f ■ • « ^ <t I 



TELEVISION : r 

27, Sulvez^vous des fifrilssions >j 1q tcl? depuis janvier 77 ? 

( ) npa ( ) oui 



2B. SI NON, pourquo.i ? 
_ ^ ( ) je n'airr.e pi:is la TV 

(. ) je n'qi pas le te^nps . 
f ' ( ) proDlrjncG av&c'un ou Igs maitres 
' ( ) autre : • . • » : ' 



(ConB%ne : fin du C|UG5ticnpaire pour cgux qui ont repondu NOW ;^ 
la question 27, sauf pour ceux qui sont encadr^s par la SUUEPRA) . 

.29, Si'OUr, est-cc que depuis Janvier 77 vous suivez lee emissions trss 
souventi de temps en temps, pu prosque jamais ? 

;; 4 --^ \ t ' ) tt§^ sbuvent 
. . ( ) - B . . *i on t^mps 

( ) presque jamais " 

30. DO suivez-vous les eniiGsl'ons tcl3V.isuelles ? 

( > h I'acole ^ 

( ) Chez vous e 
• . ( ) Chez quelqu'un d/autre 

31. Si vous suivez les &iiissions fi I't-hole, qudls jauirs y allez-vous ? 

"... . . . • . ' ■ ■ * . . 

' ■ ( ) lundi ' ' . 

' ( ) mardi • , ■ , 

. ( ) mDrcredi ' • ^ 

. ' { 3 Jeudi 

C ) vendredi ^ 

■ ( ) sanedi . ^ ^ . 

( ) dimancbe - .\ 

( ) sGlorwl*i2VuncmGnt (match» etc.) 

32. Quelles sortes d'^rnissionr. reijardez-vous ? 

V ( ) TPT seulGment ^^^^^"^ 

( 1 TPT st KTI Rationale , . ' ' 

' . ( ) RTI SRU-Iaimnt 

. . ( 1' nft sait p.3S • O o^ ' ■ ' 



EKLC 



Depiuls jonvier .in77# lo tolfi . a trait*?/ plusieurs sujets. Est-ce que 
vdusvous squvenez d'avclr V.U des emissions su»r • 



ElevQge ' . 

SIKATIO ' ^ ' 
Education des jBunes 
Habitat • . ^ 
Artisans, artistes 
Eau filtrcc . 
EpargnGCTianio, DiJOA) - 
R6ponses aux questicns 



( ) non^ X ) bui ( ) nsp 

( ) . no.n ( ) oui . .( ) Orsp 

( ) non ,t j' oui- ' ( ) nsp 

( y nan (, ) oui ( ) nsp 

( ) non ( ) oui ^ ) nsp 

.( ) nori ( .) oui ( ) ^nsp 

( ) non ( ') oui (. ) nsp 

( 3 non ( 3 oui . ( ) nsp 



■ ■ , Bilan et souhoits (reportage ( ) non ( ) oui / .(') nsp 
sur publics TPT} " . ' .'^ 

(Consigns : si I'^nqq^etr- n'a vue aucune 6b cgs urriissicns, 
c' cst la: fin du questionnaire, sa.uf pour> ceux oui sont 
encadres oar^ la SOPKPRA) . . 

Quels s-oirs sont pars6es ces t5.'nissions-l& .? 



Depuis' Janvier, quo sa passe-t-il imrn(:'diatGment apr&s pes 
emissions ? ' . " 

. ( ) animation 

(. ) on rc.j^arus 1 * Emission suivante ' 

t ) on V3 § la mafsorr- 

( ) QUtrsi : ............ T. . J 
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35. ' 'S'il y .a/^G lV3nimatioh, .prenBr-vous la po^role pendant ccs 

'discussions : tn-:s scuv^isnt, quelquefnisi ou jamais ? 

. ' / .".<>•.• ' ■ . ■ ' ■ ■ ' 

( ) %rks souvunt 
■ . ( ) quelquef ois'' ' ' ■ .. 

' ■■■ ■ •. ( -) jaaais . . . .,: .'' ^' ' ' ' 

37 Depuls Janvier 1977, est-ce que c;es .Imissions vous, ont incitr 
^ i prendre des dOcisions ? C ): non- C ) oui 

3P. SI OUI, qu'est-ce que vous avez decide de fair'e ? 





^ ■ . . 

Ou 'est-ce que vous. 


civez' d<:. j£ "fait ? 




*• , • 
(Tiu'est-^ce que vous 


n'avtiz pas Cencore) pu r^aliser ? ....... 




PQurquoi ? 


4 ' ■■ ■ 



' ( ) manque cie moyens financiers 
t ) les viGUx font obstruction 
( ) manquG d' encadrement 
( )• autre ^: • 

42. Quel est le problf^nr^ L^rinciral de votre villaSG ? 

. ( ) eau . 

( . ) argent ^ . - ■ ■ 

( ) santi^. 

( ) habitat ' ' 

f . ( ) torraln de culture 

( .) route ; . ?2U 

. (. ) vt'hiculs 

( ). autre 
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•43, Ce problGme.a;^t-ir eto atordt^'a la Tein ? ; " . ■ 

■ • . ' * / ( ) rion ■. ( ) oul • 

• " ■■ '"• ' ■ . ■' • ^ ' " • ^ . ■ 

■.44« Y-a^-t-il d'autrns prcblemes cruciaux du' village qui n'aiGnt pas 

« §t§ abord§s h la Tcl6 ? • ( ) non ' . C " 3 oui : 

45. ^ Si OUI, lesquels , ' \ - 

1. . 



3. . .V. . ... ; • • . . 

(Consigns : Pour ceux qui oht rcpocidu a la- que^ion 33 qu^il; 
ont vu dqs smi^siQns sur I'r.levage at/ou SIKj^tTIg, posez les 
"questions sixLvaritcsJ;. ; ■ L.__^/-^ 

' De quels ani^naux a~t-on parl'5 dons les emissions sur I'dlevagG 

. ""^^^ ■ ^ c 3 pore ^ . ; ' ■ ; ./ 

. C ) boeuf s 

■ ( y autrb : . . ^. 

* C ) ne sait pas 

';47. Donnez un consell pour chac^e espece citae dans la question 
. precWente. . '. ' ' :' _ \. " : 



■ ■ ' . ^ ■ ■ - ' 

46n ■ Pobr chaquG consail que vpus avsz citt!, donnez des 'precisions 

49. .Est-ce quG les conseils donnes t la Tsle sur I'Slevage suffisent 
pour. entreprJ'ndre un filevace moderne ? 

. . ' » ( 5 non ' ( ) pui 

•> . ■ • ■ • • ' . ' ■ • . 

50, Si non/ que faut-il de plus ? .\ . 

..." , ' ' \ ■ ■ ■ 

51- Quelles sont les demarches a faire dans le village et hors du 
Village pour etre encadr^; par un agent de la SODEPRA ? 

dans le village 

' . ■ ^' ' ' ,. '■. . ■ . ■. ■ ■. . . ' 

-hors du village : 'i..... 

'■■". *** - ^ 

I ■ 



SIKATIO . 

52. AvBZ-vous vu un ou plu^ieurs episodes d<3 SIKATIO, lefeuilleton 
hebdomadaire de TPT, pr6ser.tiS. Ic vendredi soir. ? 

. ' .■ -.■."'() non' ^. . ■ ■ '. ^ . ' -T 

( ) oui, plusieurs Episodes ^ ' , ' • 

• ( ) qui, uh Episode ' 

. (Ct^nsigne : Si la reponse est. oui, continuez. Si le sujet n'est 
pas sQr 0^ dit qu*il ne^sait pas, creuser la question; continuer 
seulement si le sujet eat, au courant du feuillcton). 
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V 




( J 

50 * 



( ) 

51 



52 



t_) 
53 



■.■■;«' . , APPENDIX C ' • ■ 

/ Broadcasting dates and titles of TPT series on animal husbandry 



Date 

12/3/76 ■ 
12/17/76 . 
1/7/77 
l726/77 
2/2/77 
2/4/77 
^/9/77 , 
.5/18/77 
.6/22/77 




• Title ■ ; 

' .1— 

' Hog raising \X ' : 

Sheep raising v - 

Chicken raising' " ' ' \' 

Livestock raising- in the Xvor^^ Coast ' 



Construction of a pen or 'corral • 
Chicken raising (repeat) 
Treatment of the^ animals ^^;]^ 
Marketing of cattle 
\ V Marketing of cattle. (repeat) 



■)■;;•> -\ ■ •■ 

"experimental 
) . tir^atmenf" . 



Appendix C - 1 
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■ APPENDIX D 
LIST OF . VILLAGES INCLUDED IN THE SAMPLE, 



\ . 

\ : . 



' Villages without a TV school in January 1977* 



, •.'. village 



Depantmerii Sub-prefecture Primary school , , \ 
: . , inspectorate' ' ^ Population 



Distance in knis, 
to nearest town 
Accessibility 



\ 



■■■ Bougbusso' Odiennev- . Bako 
FOula. ■ Touba; ' ■Touba 

■ Nieijpurgue Boundiali Boundiali 

] '■''■■if ' / . ■■ ' •■ ■ 

'. ■•■ ■paabenefla . Bouafle , Sinfra . - 

-Tiinbo. Bouake ' Prikro' ; 

'VYeziniala' Bondoukou Bondoukou 



Odienne 
Touba V 



M ' "'E- Total' Accessibility • Region 
462 '517 979 50 difficult savanna 
93 104 197. 30 difficult : savanna 



Bbundiali 633 627 ,1260 



Bouafle 



60 difficult vsavanna.^. 
249 235 " 484. ■ 15 medium .• forest 



■^li'Bahiakro . 435 400 835 
Bondoukou ' ,491' 476 . 967 



40 difficult wooded savanna 
■33 easy wooded savanna • 



■ ■ ' * (Paabenefla had a TV school in April 1977) 

■ 3. ■. , - villages with a TV school in- January 1977 

• Bibikorefla /Bouafle .^^^^^^^ 573 
' AdzopI ,., ■ AdSsbp^ ' Adzbpe ' 
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?, wooded savanna. 



Bouapl 

« 

Dlpman 



■V- •■■ • 
•'v , Foula 



Touba Touba 
Odienne Bako . 



'Touba 



Odienne 



1157 1038 2195 
265 325; 590 
■555 559 1114 



17 easy 



forest 



30 difficult savanna,". 
45' difficult 'savanna. 
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■\Groiiania, Bouake ' ,■; Prikro . 

; ■ Kandopleu .. '. •••fii ■■'*" ^ ■ ; Biank'ouma 

■ ^ '■ ' ; . ;f,.v"":Boiindiali Boundiali 

■Kongoti . Bouake • M'Bahiaicro 



M'Bahaiakro 391 

Wan,' ■■ 1595 

Boundiali'' 726 

M'Bahiakro 338 



Kouamezi^ro Abengpurou togourou. Abengourou 446 

Kopoudji Bouafle , ' sinfra 

'■ • ■ ■■' , . •. ' • 

Niej-ionkaha ■ Katiola 



N'Zere 



Bouake 



.Bouafle 625 
Katiolai .Katiola' 1006 
.Yamoussoukro ■ Yamoussoukro'' 546 
Daloa, jDaloa'l • 208 
Sii|kaha; Korhogo / Napieoledougou Korhogo II 458 

, Dabou . , 509 



:^.Sapiai|J^iKi,:Daloa 



Abidjan • Daboii 



. .tosaiigtiehi Bondoukou Bondoukou' ; BonHoukou 801 



377 ; 768 36'^- 
664 1277. 25 
,■ 783' 1509 45 
359 , ' 697 15 
403 W .20. 
^74- 1299 30 ' 
1084 . 2090 ll, 
• 528 1074 31 
240 448,5. 
463 921 .80., 
540 1049 ,20 ' 
765 15'66 : 54 ' 



easy woodfed .savanna 
easy : forest ' 
medium savanna 

easy; - forest ■ 

■' ' ' , ■ ■■■ . ,■ , 
medium '.forest' 

,easy forest- 
easy . ^ wo'oded savanna 

.,1.0 

easy' 'wooded savanna 
easy . forest '' '' 
difficult savanna 
me'dium ^, forest. 

■ ", . ■ ' .' ' ' * 

■'difficult' wpo'ded savanna ' 
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THE PPESENCE OF I WTRUCTURAL INNOVATIONS IN THE 22 iftMPLE VILLAGES 







,16 TV vlitages' 












■ (N«16 = 


100%) 
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7 


44 
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13 


2 
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6 
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mm 


mm 


6 
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16 
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mm 


1 ■ 
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6 
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Electricity 


12 


75 • 


. 3 


19 


1 


6 


6 
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9 


56 


•.. 4;,' 


'25 


3 


19 
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Covered 
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16 
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mm 

i 


mm 


mm 


~ 


5 


Youth 
















center 
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94 


1 
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■6 


Cboperative 


■ '.8 


50 




44 


1 


.6 


2 



6 Non^lV villages 
(N = 6 = 100%) 



to 

fl) 

u 



. C! 
0 

4J 
0 

u to 

U t! 
C 0 



, % N. %■ N % 

2 33 3. 50 1 17 

6 'lOO - >- ■ ■- 

6 lOO - ,- 



5 83 .- -■ 1 17 
6; 100 - -- - - 

6 100 -- - - 

4 .67 2 33 - - 

5 83 1 17 - - 

■■6 100 '. r - " -■ 

2 ■ 3r ^ 2 33 . 2 .- 33 



■,A11 22 villages 
(N'=22'=.100%) 



V 



to 
u 



0 

a 

. 0 
3 

u a. 

ID to 
CO' 



% 



; ,% N .% . 

# 

9 41 10 45 3 14 

21 95- : - 1 'S: 

„ . ■■■ • i 

21 95 1 S . - -- 

I . 5 21 95:^- - 

20 91 1 5 1 5 

e 

22 100 ■ - ■ 

IB 82 3 14 i 5 

,.- ^ - ■ 

13 59 6 27 3 14 

21 95 1 5 - 

'21 95^ 1 I',- "- 

10 45 ' 9 . ' 41 3 14 



APPENDIX F .V. 
The initiators and financers of infrastructural innovations 
in TV and non-TV villages 



Ty villages 



Noh-TV villages 



Total 



Initiator Financer Initiator Financer Initiator Financer 



Well 


g 


2 


5 


2 


1 


■ ■. • ; -4 ■ 


■ -6 . ■. . 




V 


7 


i 




1 




■ ■ 2 .:, 




g + V 




. ■ ■ ■ ■ 3- 




1 


.1 ■■■ 




Watertower 


V 


1 








1 .. 




* 


g + V 




1 




. - 


- . 


1.- 


Dam 




1 


V i,-, . ■[ : ■ 






1 ■ 


■ 1 
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■ -3 


5 ' 




1 


3 
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V 
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5. 


3 


16 
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g + V 


■ - . 


1 


- 


. 1 ■ 


- ■ \ 


2 


Dispensary 


V 
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1 


* 

- ■ 


^ - ■ ■ 

■■ 1 


- 
1 


,1 
- 


■ 1 

- ■ ; , " 
1 - 

1 


Electricity 


g 


2 


2 

» 






2-, , 


2 


Rezoning 


^g 


2 








2 






V 

✓ 


3 


4 


1 


1 


4 


5 *.>*W^ 


Cooperative 




3 














V 


_4 


Kb) 


2 




_6 ■ • 


(5) 


Total ; ' 


.g 


13 


15 


2 


2 


15 


17 




V 


27 


. 14 (19) 


.8 


5 


35 . 


19 (24) 

i . 


» 


g + V 




■ 5 


1 


.3 ■ 


.,' 1 . 


'■■ 3 ^' ■' • ■ 


Legend: . 


g government 


administration 
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. : \ ■ . AiPPENDIX F (Continued) 

: , ^: r • . , • ■ ■ • 

• ' • . * ■ ' . . • . 

V village coimcil ^ ^ndiyiciu^ village ' 

intellectuals 
g + V government^^and village 

'• . . ■ * . . ■ ■ %, ■ ■ . * • -• ' 

There are discrepancies between the number of initiators and the number ^ 
of finance rs.- . This as well as the fact that we do not have information 
about the initiating and finanMng of ..all innovations reflect the diffi-. 
culty. for village chiefs to recall how certain village improvements 
were made^ r ' 
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> ' . . *■ APPENDIX g" .. 

The n^t urgent, development problems in the 22 sample villages 



Maternity 

Dispens*ary 

.Water ^ 

Roads & bridges 

Rezoning 

Village 
improvement 

School completion 
cuid extension 

Becbming a - Sub-^ 
Prefecture 



Agricultural 
itiechcinization 



No store 

No covered 
marketplace 

No youth 
center 

No cooperative 

Want extension 
cord for TV 
receiver for TP T 

Total 



16 TV villages • 
(N =16 = 100%) 



N 
2 
9' 
5 
4 
4 



1 
1 



1 
1 

1 
36 



% 

13 
56 
31 

2^; 

25' 



19 

13 

6 
6 



6 
6 



6 Non-TV villages 
(N = 6 = 100%) 



N 
. 1 
5 
5 
3 
1 



% . 
17 
$3 
83 
50 
17 



17 



17 



All 22 villages 
• (N = 22 = 100%) 



N 


% 


3^ 




14 


64 






10 


45 


7 


32 


55 


2.3 


11 


5 


4 


18 


2 


9 


1 


. 5 


1 


' ' ■ 5. 


1 


. 5 


X 


5 


2 


9 


1 


'5 



17 



53 
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■'. APPENDIX H . . .. 

Total nuinber and kind of field acfents in the 22 sample villages 



16 TV Villages 



6 Non-TV Villages All 22 Villages 



t . 


(N .= 16 


= 100%) 


(N = 6 = 


100%) 


(N = 22 = 


100%) 


• . .* 

1 

( 


•• N 


% . ■ 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Health agents or 
agents of the 
"Grande 3 Endemies* 


' ■• ■ 5 V • , 


-.31 


3 . 


✓ 

50 


8 


36 


eiDT* 


.4 ; 


" :- 25 


■ 3 - ■ 


SO . 


■ 7 J? 


32 


SODEPRA 


4 


2S 


, 2 


33 • 


. 6 . 


27 


SATMACI 


4 


' 25 


1 


17 


5 


23 


SODERIZ ' 


■, 3 .• 


19 


2 


33 


-5' 


23 


ONPR 


1 


• 6 


2 


33 


■ 3- 


14 


Agriculture 


3 . 


19 






" 3 ■ 'r 


14 


CAITACI 


2 


" 13 . 






2 


9 


Animal traction 

✓ ■ 






1 




1 


.5 


SODEPAIiM 


1 

*. , ■ 


16 . 






. ;1 . ■ 


5/ 




Nuinber of 


field agents per village 




. f ■ :. * 




No Agent 


3 ' 


19 


1 


I 




18 


1 agent 


5 


31 






' 5 ■ 
«* ■ ' ■ ■ 


23 


2 agents - . 


. ■ 3.. 


19 


3 


50 




27 


3 agents 




25 






r . .' A . 


18 


4 agents 














5. agents 






■ 1 


17 


1 


5 


6 agents 




6 


i 


17 


' -1 ' ■ ; 


9 


Total ' 


16 


100 


6 


100 


ft 

22 


100 


* Identification of these agencies is given 


in Appendix L. 
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Stribution of ethnic groups in the sample villages 



Non-TV villages 
Bougousso 

... o 

Fouaia : ,^ 

Niempurgue 

Paabenefla 

Tiitibo 

Yezimala 

TV Villages 

Bibikpref la 

Bouape . 

Dioman 

Foula " * 

Groumania 

Kandopleu 

,Kebi 

Kongo ti 

Kouaxneziankro 

Nienankaha 



N'Zere 



Sapia • • 
Siolakaha 
Tiaha . 
To^os^guehi 



Akan Bete Dan Lagoon Mande Senoufo^ Voltaian 



100% 
100% 



10.0% 



63% 



80% 



90% 



86% 



100% 



100% 



9.0 



1.0 «^ 



.97% ; 

100% ; 

27% ■ 

10% 

5% 
10% 



90% 



100% 



100% 



100% 



87% 



83% 



100% 



93% 



10% 
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. , APPENDIX J.. 

List of main village development problems as perceived 
by the individual respondents (Question 42, April) / 

■ • ' . ■ • ■ > • ■ , . ' ' ■ ' 

'Water problems • ' 

Water in. general '■ ^ 35 

Construction of a second public well 1 

. \ ' ' ■ _ . , ' ' -• ' ■ . ■ \ 

Construction of a . first public well 1 
Drainage , * 2 



Health problems 

Health in general ^ 

Construction of a dispensary 



39 
2 




Housing problems . 
Housing in general 
Rezonihg . 
House construction 

Miscellaneous problems 
Lack of money 
Lack of land 

Becoming . a Sous-Prefecture 
Having a (TV) school 
Having a cooperative 
Problems between young and old 
Problems with marriage 



33 
4 

' 3 



19 
8 
3 
2 
2 
2 

2 . 
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List of TPT Programs Broadcast ih 1976r77 



Date 



10/6/77 

10/13/77 

iQ/2Q/ll 

10/27/77 

11/03/77 

11/10/77 

. 11/17/77 
11/24/77 
11/26/77 
12/01/77 
12/03/77 
12/10/77 
12/15/77 
1] /I 7/77 
12/22/77 
01/05/77 

. 01/07/77 
01/12/77 

!.:,01/14/77 
01/19/77 
01/26/77 
01/28/77 



Program title . •. 

The Spendthrift (Credit and savings, series, rerun) 
Waribana (Credit and savings series, rerun) 
Tianlo . (Credit and savings series, rerun) 
Why not us? (Credit and sayings series, rerun) 
Choice of land . . . 

Coc(^a tr^e nursery 



No work 

I want to be a worker 
. If I had known . (Banking), . 
No idio^ work * 
Hog raising 
Your bicyclie 

Better to live in the village 
Shieep raising . ^ 
• Rose and Landry . - : 

Suiraning up and hopes for the "future 
Poultry raising . . ^ 

Cleanliness in the village 
Artists « artisans -^folklore . 
Rural housing the roof 
Animal raising in the Ivory Coast 
Rural housing : the wall - ^ / 
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/^pendix K. (..z. -.inued) 



02/02/77 
02/04/77 
02/09/77 
02/1^77 
02/18/77 
02/23/77 
03/04/77 
03/09/77 
03/11/77 
O3V18/77 
03/23/77 
03/30/77 
04/01/77 
04/08/77 
04/13/77 
, .04/15/77 
OA/20/1% 
04/22/77 
OA/21/11 
OA/29/11 
05/04/77 
05/11/77 
05/13/71 , 
05/18/77 
. OS/20/11 < 
.: 05/27/77, 



Construction of am animal pen 

Baultry caising (re-run) ' , 

n .: ■ ■ . _ ■ -f . ' ■ ' - ■ ■ 

• .'■ ' '* ■ ' . ■' . ■ ^ 

Livestock care • V 

Filtered water ' , ■ . 

. Tianlo: t^e truth (re-run) ■ , 

Getting drinkable water . 

ptisan in the village . •' 

Regrouping cooperatives 

Answers to your queistions (ONFPl tthe primary teachers) ■• 
"years 2, 3, 4" (BNDA, Nationarl Bank of Africa Development) 
Education of youth 1 

/Education of youth 2 fetudents , parents and the school) 
Sikatio: "You too, all mixed up" 
Sikatio: "That is not dishonest" , _ 
Educatiori of youth3(the good life and the lost .years) 
Si:katio: "Ah, so that's ABIDJAN" 

A Series "Yao and Konan" ' . 

Sikatio: . Caught redhahded *at the port 



SATMACI - glahting 



4. 



. sikatio: "Eo we go or 'do we stay?; 

Environment. 1 (the forest in the Ivory -Coast) 
. 'Environment 2 (a time of Iml^alances) 

Answers to yl)ur qudstidns * . ! ^ . / '-^V, ' . 

Animal raisxti^g^ (the* marketing of beef) -j^ 

E^uc^tion of youth 4 (the dhild, the family .and the, pity]A.: 
^ Poinjpp'' (a cultural film) \ 

' Appendii K - 2 . 
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06/01/77- 
06/08/77 
OV15/77 
06/22/77 



' Environment 3: "What to do?. What to propose?" . 

I want €0 be a worker (rerun) ^ / 

River blindness, (rerun) 

Market^g. of beef (rerun). 
^ To the parents of first graders 
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. . • . , .. r. . ' * 

. APPENDIX . , V- 

^ List of Abbreviations ^ ..^ . . > 

V : '■ ^ "■ - • • ■ 

ACRI Agent Charge du Receuil d' Infonudtion (Pedagqgicral Cour\§eler ^ 

\ • charged* with collecting data aQd doing ^evaluation res^archr 

■ ■ j: .' ' • " ^' ^- ../ ■ ;• ' • ' te^- • ^- ' ■ • ■ . ■ 

Tor the E valuation Service of the "Mnisliry, of^ Primaify and TCjj 

■ ■ ^ ' ' ^ ' . . ' ' ■ - ' ''-^ 

/ Education). . v*" I ; > ^ 

CAITACI Compagnie Africaine>Industrielle dxi Tabac en Cote <$^lvoire - 

• '■^■"■'^ ■ ./■ . ' ■■ ■ .' .. . 

(African industrial Ifcbaccp Compahy in the Tvory Co&'st) ^ 

CATEL Compagnie Africaine de .a?i|ilevision (African Te^l^ CorRpanyl 

■ • ■ ■ ^ ■ . ' V "'■ ■ . ; 

CIDT Compagnie Ivoiriibnne du Dqveloppement des Eibr^s Textiles ^, 

■■' ■■■^> ' ' ' ■ '^i^' ' ' ■ ,' ' ^ - ■ 

(ivprd.an Company for the Development of Textile Fibers) 

HOP ' Institut Ivoirierv d' Opinion Publique. (IvorXan Institute for < 

■ ■ ■ ; .■ 'ft' \. :■ ■'• . ■ X- ' • . - . ' 

\ Public Ojg^inion Research). ' " . 

ONPB^ Offipe National de la Promotion Rural'; (National Of f ice of Rural 

Promotion ' . . - 

' OBTV . - Out" of School Educational Television Department of the Ministry v 



of Primary and Television Education (Direction de JL'&ucal^ionv ^ / 
Extra-Scolaire du Min. d'Educatibn Primaire e;,t* de la Television 
y-y Educative). ' > * 

RTI Radio Television ■ivoirierinedvorian Radio and Television) a|; 

... , . • . ..■ ■■■ \ " , * . "■' - ■ ' ■ ^ ' " ■■■■ V ■ 

SATMACI Compagnie d'Assistence Technique pour la Modernisation d 'Agricul- 

• ^ ■ ■' - •■ - - '"^h'^y . ^' ■ . ' ■ v. 

ture en Cote d' Ivoire"" Cpechhi^al Assistance Company for the- 

• . . " ' - ' ■.*'''' . -i . ■* ■ ■ ■* . ■ ' 

Modernization of Agriculture in the Iyory*'CoastX ^ . ^' 

SODEPRA"^ Societe d'etat pour.le Deyelop^iement de la Production Animals 



:(State Company for the Deyelppment of Animal Production) 



SODERIZ /(SoAete d'Etat pour le Deye^^oppement de la 'Riziculture^(State 

O 
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Appendix L (Continued) 
Company for the Development of Rice Cultivation) 
Tele pour Tous (Television for,. Everybody) 



.3. 



I ■ .- 



... '''^ 



9! : 
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APPENDIX M ' • 
List of Research Reports Dealing With the Operation and Impact 
of the Tele Pour Tous Programs 

Reports published linder the auspices of the Evaluation Service of the 
Ministry of Primary and Television Education. Abidjan. 

(Reports marked with an * were written under contract with the U.S. 
Agency for International Development.) ^ 

*Benveniste , Annie . ,L' Action d 'Animation Entreprise pour Eucadrer la 
Reception dii Programme d' Education Televisuelle Extra-^Scolaire en 
C8te d'lvoire. Analyse des Resultats Observes dans QUartre Villages. 

1976. - , . 

- ■•■ ■' ■ ■ . ' '.r ■ : 

*Benvehiste, Annie. The Reception and Animationvrbf Out--of-School Educa- 

,-- V * , ■ , ■ ■'■ . ' . " • ■■ ':: ■ - ■.. ' '-^ ' • ' . 

tional Television Programs in the Ivory Coast: A "Case Study of Four 
villages. 1977. (English Summary .of Benveniste, 1976). 
Dorr/ Volker . La Chaine^u Production Televisuelle, de I'fextrarScolaire. 
Calcul de Certains doyens Necessaires po.ui^'' une Production de .Base <3e 40 ou 
'de 35 Emissions de 3G Minutes par An. ,i975. 

Fritz » Rudiger . Le Public Atteint par Tele pour Tbus. 1976. 
*Grant, Stephen. Out-of-School TV in Four Villages. 1974. ^ ■ ^ . 

*Granty Stephen. An. Administrative History of Out-of-School Educational 

Television in the Ivory Coast. * 1977. 
*Grant, Stephen and Seya, Pierre. Visits to Twenty-Three Villages to 

Determine the Impact of the Water Series Produced by the: Out-of-School 

TV Department, November - December 197 6. 
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Appendix M (Continued) 

* Kaye» Anthony and Lenglet, Frans, A Report on Out-of-School Television 

in the Ivory Coast before and during its First Operational Year/ 1974-75; 

1975.; . ■ ■ , / . ■ .• , ■ * .." ; " 

* Klees^ Steven, Cost Analysis of Non-Formal ETV Systems: A Case Study 

of the "Extra-Scolaire" System in the Ivory Coast. 1977. 

Lenqiety iFrans. Les Cellules VidSo et Recherche, ^endlht la PremiSre 
. "ARnge^Op^rationelle de IVEducatibn Extra-Scolaire, 1974-75. ; Une 

Evaluation des.letirs Activites. 1975. 

Lenglet, Frans. Ra:pport' d'Evaluation du Stage, pour les Animateurs Extra- 
Scolaires, Bouake, 22-27 Septembre 1975. 1976. . ' 
. tenqlet, Frans. - Connaissance de la Carte de Cote d' Ivoire, . 1976. 

* Lengi^tV Frans. The Iittpact of 25 Television Progams on "Water" Produced 

■ . . . ' ' ■ ■ 

cmd Broadcast by the Ivorian Out-of-School Education Project. 1976. 

*Lenglet, Frans and McAnany, Emile. Rural Adult Education atid the Role. 

of Mass Media: A Compa?:atiye Analysis of Fqur Projects. 1977. 
* Seyar Pierre emd Yao/ Faustin. Television for the Rural African Village: 

Studies of Audiences and Impact in the Ivory Coast. . 1977. 

Internal Reports of the Evaluation Servide ^ ^ , - , . 

Seyat Pierre. La Collaboration ertre ,1'Animateur. Extra-Scolaire et les 

Agents de Terrain. 1976. 

Yao. Faustin. Les Raisons de la Faible Participation des Villageois auX 

— — : ^: 

Emissions Televisuelles Extra-Scolaires. 1976.' ' . . . 

• • ■ . ■ ■• ■■ ■ ■ ■ . • . •■ ^. V " . " ■ ■■ ' • 

- ]^)orts published under the auspices of the Out-of-School Education 
department of the Ministry of Primary and Television Education, Abidjan. 

■f-.: ■ .•■ •;. .: - ,- . V - '■' /.':■ 
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^ Appendix M (Continued) 

■ . ' • • ' 'A ' ■ • •■ . ■ ■ • 

Ansellem» Joseph and Bouc'hety Elisabeth , Pleseaux d'Ecoute en Espace 
Urbain. Abidjan: Centre de Recherches Architecturales et Urbaines, 
1975i . ." ■ ■ 

:Bissiliat> Jeanne. Cambra, Gaetan, and Zeba Elie ;v- Pe t on Tester 
une Emissions Televisuelle avec des. Images Fixes? 1975. 
^Bissiliaty Jeanne, Jouety Josiane, Leriglet, Fifhns, and Zeba, Elie. 
L'ExperimentationdeQuatre Flashes Educatifs, ' 1975. 
Bissiliat/ Jeanne^ Jouet, Josiane, Lenqi'e.t, Frans , and'-Zebd^^^ 

Enquete sux la Comprehension de I'Affiche Eau, Filtrei^Baivfce.l 1975 ii^ j^;*'' 

.' • ' • ■ ■ ■ " ■^^r■r ■ .» ^"'^ 

Bourgault, Louise . L'Ecaute des Citadins. Un Rapport sur l'Ec:"<>utel^ 

'■♦0 > i 9; 

des Emissions Extrai-Scolaire a Abidjan. 1975. * * ' '-4^' ;?, , 

Collogue sur les Technologies de 1' Education E xtra-Scolaire 
. du 7 an 12 Janvier 1974 . 1974. 
Jouet> -Josiane. Rapport d 'Enquete sur la Reception dw'Emisslons 
fixtira-Scolaires dan^ I'AVB. 1975. , 
Jouet, Josiane . Rapport d' Enquete sur la Comprehension de 1 'Emissions . 
et de'^ l;^Af fiche sur le Ver de Guinee. 1976. .. . . 
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